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Fifty  cents 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


The  Classified  section  of  The  Boston 
Globe  reaches  more  than  a  million  people 
ever>’  day  with  information  on  jobs, 
houses,  apartments,  cars  and  hundreds 
of  other  services  and  products.  It’s  a 
bulletin  board,  town-crier,  and  business 
directory,  all  rolled  into  one.  In  terms  of 
the  information  it  provides  and  the  ser\'- 
ices  it  performs,  it’s  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  paper. 

Jeannette  Hammond,  Margaret 
Mancinelli,  Lesley  Robinson,  and 
Richard  Connolly  are  four  of  the  people 
who  make  the  Classified  pages  work.  In 
an  average  week,  they  and  the  41  other 
full  time  ad-takers  and  45  part-time  ad- 
takers,  handle  more  than  25,000  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  That’s  a  lot  of  phone  numbers, 
names,  addresses,  facts  and  figures  to 
keep  straight.  If  you’ve  read  The  Globe 
Classified  pages,  you  can  appreciate 
just  what  a  tough  job  it  is.  And  how  well 
it’s  handled. 

Jeannette,  Margaret,  Lesley,  and 
Richard  will  never  see  their  names  in 
The  Globe  at  the  end  of  a  story.  They’ll 
never  win  a  prize  for  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalism  or  reporting.  But  without  the 
dedication  and  professionalism  they 
bring  to  their  job.  The  Boston  Globe 
simply  couldn’t  perform  one  of  its  most 
important  functions:  that  of  helping 


Have  you  seen  The  Globe  today? 
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Sunday  Times  Evening  .Xni' 


B^fch  saddle.  Now 
uiKoiiditionally  guaranteed! 

Over  250  newspapers  now  use  our  saddles  because  they  find  Beach  Saddles 
offer  more  features  . . .  better  technical  help  and  service  from  the  factory! 


THESE  ARE  UNSOLICITED  COMMENTS 
FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS: 

"You  cannot  imagine  what  a  relief  it  is  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  a  supplier  in  this  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  so  much  on  the  ball  and  so  RESPON¬ 
SIVE  WITH  PRECISE  INFORMATION  AND 
PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  QUALITY 
YOU  PRODUCE." 

"This  accomplishment  caused  us  to  recognize 
again  the  advantage  we  have  gained  since  the  first 
Beach  Mfg,  Co.  saddle  hit  the  presses." 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have 

now  been  printing  from - plates  for  just 

over  a  week  and  we  are  very  pleased  with  them 
and,  needless  to  say,  very  pleased  with  the  Beach 
Saddles." 

"Your  sales  rep  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us, 
and  he  definitely  has  given  you  an  advantage  over 
anyone  else  we  have  dealt  with  in  this  field." 

"Wish  all  the  companies  would  come  through  like 
Beach," 

"Thanks  again  for  the  tremendous  work  and  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  representatives 
from  Beach  Mfg.  Corp." 

"Once  again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  service 
and  the  improved  equipment.  I  believe  you  have 
the  best  equipment  on  the  market." 

"My  boss  joins  me  in  giving  Beach  Mfg.  Co.  our 
warmest  personal  thanks  for  providing  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  in-plant  with  use  of  your  saddles 
and  equipment." 

"The  rapidity  with  which  your  General  Manager 
responded  to  our  request  to  speed  up  delivery  on 
our  96  Beach  Saddles  and  the  fine  cooperation 
given  us  by  your  salesmen  was  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion." 


HERE'S  WHY  BEACH  IS  NO.  1  IN  THE 
INDUSTRY: 

ry]  60  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  OF 
V  I  SADDLES  AND  PLATE  MAKE-UP 
EQUIPMENT 

Before  you  buy,  you  can  see  for  yourself 
how  Beach  Saddles  work  .  .  .  and  how 
accurate  they  are  and  how  much  time  and 
money  they  can  save  your  operation. 

ryf  RIB  CONSTRUCTION 

I  Special  design  gives  more  strength . . ,  makes 
saddle  cling  to  cylinder.  Surface  carefully 
machined  to  +.0005"  tolerances.  5-year 
unconditional  guarantee  against  fracturing 

0or  distorting. 

PIN  REGISTRATION 
No  other  saddle  gives  you  perfect  black  & 
white  and  color  registration  from  paste-up 
to  press  plates. 

0  TOP  TECHNICAL  HELP 

Our  technical  staff  is  ready  and  willing  to 
help  your  production  personnel  with  all  the 
technical  help  they  need,  from  the  con'jpo- 
sing  room  to  the  loadina  dock. 

0WE  HAVE  THESE  SADDLES:  * 

1  —  Magnetic 
2  -  "No-Mov" 

3  —  "Lock-Esy" 

4  —  Tube 

5  —  %"  Comic  Press  Saddle 

6  —  On  Cylinder  Lock-up  o 

...  In  fact.  Beach  has  a  Saddle  for  every 

need. 

0TOP  SERVICE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Customer  service  after  installation  is  the 
keystone  of  our  business. 

PLATE  MAKE-UP  EQUIPMENT  Q 
nf  I  A  complete  line  of  plate  make-up  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  preparation  of  the  plates. 


Call  or  write  today  concerning  your  requirements. 

Our  sales  technicians  can  put  together  a  package  to  meet  your  needs. 


15602  Container  Lane,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  92649  •  Tel:  (714)  898-5515  /  (213)  598-5548  /  Telex:  655307 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JANUARY 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Reston.  Va. 

10- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Convention 

Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  for  newspapers  over  30.000  circula¬ 

tion,  Managing  Editor's  Job.  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

11-14 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  N.Y.  Hilton. 

.15-17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Wigwam,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz. 
15-17 — International  Circulation  Manager's  Association  Seminar  on  Cir¬ 
culation  Management,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 

15-17 — Texas  Press  Association  Convention/Trade  Show,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

15- 18 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston, 

Mass. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

18-20 — Tal-Star  Users  Group.  Whitehall  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shoreham  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 


23-25 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  News  Executives,  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

25- 29 — Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group.  Hyatt-Regency,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

29-31— Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute.  Hyatt- 
Regency  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 


1-4— SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Selecting  Newspaper  Employees, 
Holiday  Inn.  Dallas.  Tex. 

1- 6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Nuclear  Energy:  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems,  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile.  Ala. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 


Updating 
that  (dd-time 
religion 


9- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales 

School.  Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

10- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 

Inn,  New  Orleans.  La. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bia.  S.C. 

13- 15 — Utah  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

14 -  Louisiana  Press  Association  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar,  Alexan¬ 
dria.  La. 

15- 16— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education,  Athens.  Ga. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show.  Lin¬ 

coln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn,  Wil¬ 

liamsburg,  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

29-March  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stouffer's  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

29-March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury, 
Conn. 


Old-time  religion  often  doesn't  answer  the 
problems  of  modern-day  America.  And  yesterday's 
stereotyjjed  way  of  covering  churches  is  out-of- 
date,  too. 

At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  religion  beat 
keeps  pace  with  everything  man  thinks  about  and 
does  —  morality,  ethics,  theology,  psychology. 

We  cover  religion  as  we  cover  politics,  government, 
crime,  science,  the  environment,  consumer  news, 
the  arts:  as  hard  news  of  church  dynamics  as  well  as 
probing  articles  on  man's  search  for  meaning. 

This  approach  recently  brought  Times  religion 
writer  Lee  Kelly  the  James  O.  Supple  Memorial 
Award  as  the  nation's  most  outstanding  religion 
writer  in  the  secular  press.  Last  year.  The  Times' 
Saturday  "Crossroads"  section  won  the  Harold  J. 
Schachern  Memorial  Award  as  outstanding 
religious  news  section. 

Both  awards,  made  by  Ms.  Kelly's  peers,  the 
Religion  Newswriters  Association,  came  for 
thought-provoking  coverage  that  keeps  readers 
abreast  of  religion  today. 


7-19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 
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Linotpon  303 


For  the  Best  Price/Performance  Package 
in  a  CRT  Phototypesetter 


Linotron  303  is  a  time-tested  unit  which  is  today  reliably  and 
economically  serving  the  needs  of  newspaper  composing 
rooms,  book  and  periodical  publishers  as  well  as  commercial 
typesetters  around  the  world.  It  functions  as  a  stand-alone 
typesetter  or  as  a  component  of  Mergenthaler’s  total  systems 
package  called  System  V.  where  it  becomes  the  key  element 
for  all  composition  functions — on-line  and  off-line  to  basic  or 
sophisticated  editorial,  classified,  display  and  wire  service 
systems. 

Linotron  303  provides  you  with  the  largest  selection  of  to¬ 
day's  most  popular  typefaces,  as  they  were  originally  drawn.  It 
also  gives  you  access  to  such  internationally  famous  type 
foundries  in  the  Mergenthaler  Group  as  Haas,  Stempel  and 
Deberny  &  Peignot,  as  well  as  licensed  designs  from  all  other 
major  type  foundries  and  original  work  from  award-winning, 
contemporary  designers. 

Linotron  303  can  set  better  than  300  (11 -pica)  lines  per 
minute,  or  roughly  600,000  characters  per  hour,  in  137  point 
sizes  from  4  to  72  point,  in  V2  point  increments. 


With  a  capacity  of  either  11  or  24  grids  of  144  characters 
each,  1584  or  3456  characters  are  always  instantly  available 
on  Linotron  303.  These  characters  can  be  electronically 
slanted,  expanded  or  condensed  to  provide  an  infinite  number 
of  character/size  combinations. 

Additional  options  or  features  of  the  Linotron  303  provide 
fonvard  and  reverse  film  leading  in  V4  point  steps,  fast  grid 
changes,  base-line  jump  facility  in  Vs  point  increments,  64  or 
100  pica  versions,  instant  point  size  changes  and  complete 
software  support. 

More  versatility  and  capability  per  dollar  invested  are  built 
into  the  Mergenthaler  Linotron  303  than  any  other  CRT 
typesetter  available  today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive - 

Mergenthaler 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive.  Plainview.  New  York  11803 


□  Send  us  more  information  about  Linotron  303. 


□  Have  Saies  Engineer  contact  me. 
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CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


YOU  HAD  BETTER  BELIEVE  TIMES  CHANGE,  notes  the 
editorial  page  column  of  the  Rocklaud  (Me.)  Courier- 
Gazette. 

“A  father  sent  us  a  note  that  said:  ‘Twenty  years  ago 
when  I  looked  at  my  infant  son,  I  would  never  under  the 
sun  have  believed  that  in  1975  he  would  have  included  in 
his  Christmas  gift  wish  list  a  combination  hair  dryer  and 
brush.’  ” 


YEAR  END  NOTE — With  the  burgeoning  feature  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  “in”  activity — transcendental 
meditation — syndicated  columnist  Phil  Love  gives  a  none- 
too-serious  analysis  of  the  scene.  The  reason,  says  Phil, 
that  TM  is  so  popular,  is  that  there  are  so  many  worrisome 
things  to  meditate  about:  inflation,  unemployment,  crime, 
energy,  pollution,  taxes  and  many,  many  more.” 


JUST  SEVERAL  DAYS  INTO  THE  OFFICIAL  BICENTEN¬ 
NIAL  YEAR,  we  might  as  well  give  an  official  salute  to  “the 
first  American  cartoonist  and  the  father  of  our  humorous 
literature” — Benjamin  Franklin.  Ben,  who  did  the  first 
cartoon  published  in  an  American  newspaper  back  in  1754 
says  of  humor,  “Pieces  of  pleasantry  and  mirth  have  a 
secret  charm  in  them  to  allay  the  heats  and  tumults  of  our 
spirits  and  to  make  man  forget  his  restless  resentments.” 

That  quote  is  in  “The  Comics”  by  Jerry  Robinson — an 
illustrated  history  of  comic  strip  art  published  recently.  A 
modern-day  (or  is  1975  already  ancient  history)  citation  for 
humor  came  from  cartoonist  Tony  Auth  of  the  Pitiludel- 
phia  Inquirer.  He  told  a  recent  National  Cartoonist  Society 
panel  discussion  on  editorial  cartooning  he  was  astonished 
no  one  had  gotten  around  to  talking  about  the  role  of 
humor  in  their  daily  work. 


Ibtir  Basic  Ibols 
FarMlififig  About 
Insuiance 


FIRST  MONDAY,  Rep  ublican  National  Committee 
monthly,  has  a  Richard  Lobb  piece  in  its  current  issue 
about  Jeff  MacNelly,  28-year-old  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Richmond  (V’a.)  Xews  Leader.  The  article  relates  Jeff s  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  mother  who  finds  her  child  doodling  and  begins  to 
arrange  art  lessons.  “Leave  him  alone.  If  he  likes  to  draw, 
he  will.” 

Jeff  confesses  he  would  like  to  do  a  comic  strip.  “Every 
cartoonist  wants  to  do  a  comic  strip.” 


When  you  write  about  the  personal  insurance  field 
(auto,  homeowners,  life,  small  boats,  recreational 
vehicles,  health,  etc.),  our  Insurance  News  Service 
can  help 

Our  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual,  a 

300-page  loose-leaf  encyclopedia,  covers  the 
complex,  fast-moving  field  of  no-fault  reform.  New 
pages  are  mailed  to  you  when  conditions  warrant. 

Advisory,  a  one-page  newsletter  for  newsmen, 
keeps  you  up  to  date  on  newsworthy  events 
affecting  insurance. 

Our  Insurance  Backgrounders,  a  new  service, 
give  you  thorough  background  briefings  on  topics 
related  to  insurance 

The  fourth  unit  of  our  Insurance  News  Service 
IS  your  phone.  With  it,  you  can  call  us  collect  when 
you  need  fact  or  opinion  about  some  aspect  of 
insurance.  Dial  (309)  662-2521  or  662-2714. 

To  receive  the  no-fault  manual.  Advisory,  or 
the  Backgrounders,  write  to: 


MIND  STICKLERS — We've  been  worrying  around  in  the 
Catch-lines  folder  a  tear  sheet  from  the  f^ittsbnrgh  Post- 
Gazette.  The  reason  why  is  that  it  has  Andrew  Bernhard’s 
column  discussion  on  public  reaction  to  Time  and  .\ews- 
iceek’s  use  of  Lynette  “Squeaky”  F'romme’s  picture  on  the 
covers  and  the  charge  that  the  magazines  were  giving  her 
some  sort  of  journalistic  Nobel  Prize. 

“What  upsets  me,”  Bernhard  wrote,  “is  the  apparent 
common  belief  that  the  printing  of  a  criminal’s  picture 
somehow  honors  him.” 

“A  society  that  has  its  values  so  mixed  up  is  in  trouble 
but  I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  straightening  its  point 
of  view.  I  wish  I  had.” 


“ETHICS  SOMETIMES  SEEM  to  change  with  one’s  posi¬ 
tion,”  observes  a  filler  in  the  monthly  N/iop  Talk  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association.  “A  small,  struggling  editor  can 
be  forgiven  for  making  an  occasional  mistake  in  fact.  The 
editor  of  a  large  newspaper  will  often  find  himself  in  court 
for  the  same  offense. 


THE  REPORTER’S  QUESTION  drew  a  surprising 
answer — a  gun  in  fact.  Mark  Beltaire  tells  in  his  Detroit 
Free  Press  column  how  veteran  crime  reporter  Jack  Car¬ 
lisle,  now  retired  from  the  Detroit  News,  thought  he’d  seen 
all  the  ways  of  crime.  But  at  4:30  one  recent  afternoon,  he 
got  in  a  cab  to  go  to  his  apartment  and  as  he  got  out,  wallet 
in  hand,  asked  the  driver,  “How  much  do  you  want?” 

“All  of  it,”  was  the  answer  as  the  cabbie  produced  what 
Carlisle  thought  was  a  .32-calibre  pistol,  pointing  same  at 
the  reporter’s  nose. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  3,  1976 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 
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Income  per  household  in  Pascagoula  will  surge  to 
become  the  4th  largest  in  the  nation  by  1980.  Sales 
Management  projects  this  phenomenal  growth  based 
on  many  marketing  factors— and  positions  Pasca¬ 
goula  ahead  of  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Nassau-Suffolk. 
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14.  New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy- 

Norwalk-Danbury,  Conn. 

$30,199 

43.8% 

Sayreville,  N.J. 

24,957 

46.1 

2.  Anchorage,  Alaska 

29,814 

49.9 

15.  Janesville-Beloit,  Wis. 

24,882 

63.7 

3.  Flint,  Mich. 

27,635 

58.9 

16.  Detroit,  Mich. 

24,499 

42.1 

4.  Pascagoula-Moss  Point 

26,812 

67.8 

17.  Nassau-Suffolk,  N.Y. 

24,429 

28.0 

5.  Washington,  D.C. 

26,483 

44.8 

18.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

24,378 

41.7 

6.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

26,348 

57.1 

19.  Lansing-East  Lansing,  Mich. 

24,376 

48.3 

7.  Bremerton,  Wash. 

26,109 

63.4 

20.  Long  Branch- Ashury  Park,  N  J. 

24,305 

43.0 

8.  Newark,  N.J. 

26,057 

46.4 

21.  Chicago,  Ill. 

23,890 

39.1 

9.  Olympia,  Wash. 

25,616 

62.0 

22.  Missoula,  Mont. 

23,562 

57.9 

10.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

25,468 

42.2 

23.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

23,519 

67.8 

11.  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

25,414 

69.8 

24.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23,224 

49.2 

12.  Ann  Arhor,  Mich. 

25,328 

41.4 

25.  Muncie,  Ind. 

23,120 

53.4 

13.  Trenton,  N.J. 

25,149 

49.6 

With  this  kind  of  information  wouldn’t  it  be  wise  for 
you  to  establish  your  products  or  services  position  in 
Mobile/Pascagoula  now? 


...  do  it  the  most  efficient  way. . .  thru  the  papers  that  “hit  home”. . . 

MOBILE  /  PRESS 

PASCAGOULA  /  REBISTER 
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Public  records  become  private 

Proposed  reg:ulations  and  legislation  governing  collection, 
storage  and  dissemination  of  criminal  record  information 
effectively  would  convert  public  records  to  private  records  in 
many  instances. 

Harold  \V.  Andersen,  chairman  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  covered  this 
point  when  he  told  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration:  “In  recent  years,  this  issue  has  been  regarded 
as  a  conflict  between  the  public’s  right  to  know  and  the 
individual’s  right  to  ,--ivacy.  In  fact,  that  is  not  the  question 
at  all:  More  accurately,  it  is  the  public’s  right  to  know  mea¬ 
sured  against  the  individual’s  presumed  right  not  to  have 
his  criminal  record  disclosed.  We  believ'e  the  public’s  right  to 
know  clearly  more  compelling.” 

We  would  apply  the  same  logic  to  the  proposals  before  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  House  of  Delegates  (page  12) 
which  would  revise  standing  “guidelines”  or  procedures  for 
gag  orders.  Fortunately,  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee  re¬ 
commends  against  “the  issuance  of  any  orders  which  would 
impose  direct  restraints  on  the  press” — which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Nebraska  Case,  in  our  opinion — but  sanctions  proce¬ 
dures  which  would  muzzle  court  officers  and  attorneys  pre¬ 
venting  disclosure  of  pre-trial  information. 

Surely,  the  public’s  right  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  its 
courts  is  clearly  more  compelling  than  the  desire  for  secrecy 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  his  attorneys  and  the  court. 

Sports  and  tv  influence 

The  revelation  that  the  time  clock  at  the  Blue-Gray  col¬ 
lege  football  all-star  game  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  juggled 
at  the  request  of  an  independent  network  television  was 
another  incident  showing  the  slavish  adherence  of  officials 
in  both  amateur  and  professional  sports  events  to  the  whims 
and  requests  of  television  because  of  the  money  involv’ed. 

We  don’t  think  media — print  and  broadcast — have  given 
this  corruption  the  attention  it  deserves.  Can  you  imagine 
the  outraged  uproar  that  would  follow  an  admission  that  a 
game  had  been  terminated  two  or  three  minutes  early  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  press  time  of  an  influential  news¬ 
paper? 

Everyone  involved  with  the  latest  incident  has  said  that  it 
shouldn’t  have  happened,  and  that  it  won’t  happen  again. 
The  point  should  be  that  it  did  happen,  and  it  will  probably 
happen  again.  Network  time-keepers  already  control  um¬ 
pires  and  referees  at  football  games  calling  time-out  periods 
for  the  benefit  of  commercial  announcements.  It  is  done,  of 
course,  with  the  acquiescence  of  coaches  and  players. 

We  would  think  television  broadcasters  would  condemn 
loudly  any  development  indicating  corruption  or  manipula¬ 
tion  of  sports  events  for  commercial  purposes,  but  they  re¬ 
main  mute  on  the  subject.  Maybe  some  day  John  Q.  (Aver¬ 
age  Fan)  Public  will  find  his  voice  and  speak  up. 
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Letters 

NEWS  WRITING 

Tom  Fesperman,  who  exposed  himself 
in  your  December  13,  1975  issue,  is  the 
kind  of  management  man  who  caused  me 
to  leave  the  daily  newspaper  business  15 
years  ago  without  regret.  He  served  in 
newsrooms  for  36  years,  including  stints 
as  city  editor  and  managing  editor  (he 
writes)  without  learning  that  many,  many 
(most?)  newspapermen  can’t  write  worth 
a  damn. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  started  creative  writ¬ 
ing  (books)  and  collecting  rejection  slips, 
he  said,  that  he  realized  that  he  himself 
was  a  lousy  writer. 

Since  1  was  in  high  school,  1  have  been 
aware  that  writing  requires  sweat  in  the 
form  of  rewriting  and  editing  before  it 
can  be  considered  good.  1  also  worked 
for  a  succession  of  newspapers  in  ensu¬ 
ing  years  where  the  management  team 
(like  Tom  Fesperman)  didn’t  know  good 
writing  from  bad.  Or,  to  be  charitable,  at 
least  they  didn’t  give  a  hoot. 

Now,  1  write  occasionally  for  my  own 
weekly  newspaper.  I  also  hack  away  at 
books  and  plays  a  la  Tom  Fesperman. 
And,  I  take  time  each  day  to  read  the 
crummy,  ungrammatical  writing  in  the 
local  dailies. 

Being  a  wordly  man,  I  caution  Mr. 
Fesperman  not  to  hold  his  hand  against 
his  buttock  awaiting  the  day  newspaper 
writing  improves.  In  all  certainty,  before 
that  day  arrives,  his  hand  is  bound  to 
grow  there. 

Neil  MacKay 
(MacKay  is  co-publisher  of  the  White  Bear 
Advisor,  White  Bear,  Minn.) 

#  3|C 

Long  before  you  (Tom  Fesperman) 
were  born,  a  man  named  O’Brien  pub¬ 
lished  an  annual  anthology  of  the  Best 
Short  Stories  of  19XX.  Most  of  us  ac¬ 
cepted  his  selections  without  asking  who 
or  what  had  given  Mr.  O  the  godlike 
qualities  that  enabled  him  to  decide 
which  stories  were  best. 

Are  you  the  O’Brien  of  the  news 
room?  Before  one  begins  attacking  or  de¬ 
fending  a  thing,  the  thing  must  be  de¬ 
fined.  Pray  tell  me  how  one  decides  what 
is  well-written  or  poorly-written?  If  you 
can  give  me  an  acceptable  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  good  writing.  I’ll  ac¬ 
cept  your  remarks.  Otherwise,  I  won’t. 

1  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  mythos 
of  “literature  in  a  hurry”  is  used  as  an 
excuse  too  frequently,  but  1  doubt  that 
rewriting  four  or  five  times  would  do 
more  than  take  the  life  out  of  a  piece  of 
writing.  Academics  rewrite  and  rewrite 
and  rewrite  and  you  know  what  the  final 
product  is  like.  Bureaucrats  work  over  a 
notice  or  letter  then  send  it  through  three 
committees  to  make  sure  it’s  writ  tight 
and  right .  .  .  and  you  know  how  most  of 
that  is. 

When  one  considers  the  millions  of 
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words  published  every  day  in  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  the  miracle  is 
that  the  writing  is  as  understandable  as  it 
is.  Certainly,  there  are  puzzling  sen¬ 
tences  and  nonsequiturs  and  odd  logic, 
but  these  are  the  exceptions. 

Your  complaint  has  been  voiced  since 
the  days  of  Cicero  with  no  appreciable 
effect.  I’m  afraid  you’re  just  following  in 
the  tradition. 

Bob  Lunch 

Ventura,  Calif. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

What’s  going  on  out  there? 

In  the  December  1 3  issue,  we  find  on 
facing  pages,  Tom  Fesperman  on  the 
necessity  for  newspaper  rewrite-people, 
and  Max  Frankel,  Sunday  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  bemoaning  the  lack  of 
basic  writing  ability  in  today’s  jour¬ 
nalists. 


In  my  two  years  in  America  as  corres¬ 
pondent  to  the  Northern  Echo  (Britain’s 
largest  regional  morning  daily)  1  have 
read  a  lot  of  different  newspapers  and 
come  across  a  lot  of  journalism  students 
and  graduates,  both  on  and  off  campus. 
And  I  have  observed  that  many  of  the 
newspapers  were  lacking  in  quality, 
chiefly  because  many  of  the  young  jour¬ 
nalists  appeared  to  have  absorbed  little 
or  nothing  from  their  four  years  (and 
often  more)  at  university. 

My  own  professional  background  is,  I 
think,  typical  of  the  British  system: 

I  left  school  at  16,  with  good  grades  in 
English,  and  after  two  years  as  a  sales¬ 
person,  started  work  on  an  evening 
paper.  My  three-year  apprenticeship 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  on-job  train¬ 
ing  with  only  two  eight-week  courses  at  a 
local  technical  college.  There  is  in  fact 
only  one  university  in  Britain  (Cardiff, 


Wales)  which  offers  a  full  degree-course 
in  journalism. 

Some  technical  colleges  offer  a  year¬ 
long  “re-entry”  course  for  school- 
leavers  who  then  undertake  their  three- 
year  apprenticeships  minus  the  eight- 
week  courses.  It  is  rare  that  a  potential 
journalist  will  be  accepted  for  pre-entry 
training  without  having  a  job  earmarked 
at  the  end  of  it  .  .  .  hence  the  lack  of 
another  unfortunate  trait  of  American 
journalism:  thousands  of  graduates  with¬ 
out  newspaper  jobs. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  the  British 
system  turns  out  young  journalists  who 
can  write,  usually  well,  and  at  least  com¬ 
petently.  The  professional  rewrite- 
person  is  unknown,  and  unnecessary.  A 
glance  at  any  British  newspaper,  large  or 
small,  will  confirm  this  .  .  .  and  perhaps 
point  to  a  moral  somewhere. 

William  H.  Tay  LOR 


Accuracy  is  something  about  which 
most  ediotrs  are  quite  concerned. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

*  *  * 

“There  is  nothing  illegal  or  immortal 
about  it,”  Friedman,  25,  said  of  his  shar¬ 
ing  a  two-bedroom  house  with  a  Florida 
State  coed. — Houston  Chronicle. 

*  9k  * 

Bimbaum  said  he  will  try  to  prove  that 

G - is  partially  paralysed  from  the 

waste  down  .  .  .  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

♦  -k  * 

She  cited  as  justifiction  allegations  of 
U.S.  Government  involvement  in  assas¬ 
sination  plots  against  foreign  leaders. — 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram. 
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TERRIFIC 

versus  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

WHERE'S  THE  MONEY  IN  OKLAHOMA? 
See  for  Yourself... 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  TULSA 

(incl.  Bartlesville) 

$2,040,223,000 . ASSETS . $1 0,483,090,000 

3,663,434,000 . REVENUES . 1 0,773,991 ,000 

160,210,000 . NET  INCOME . 903,114,000 


TUL$A  HAS 

5  Times  As  Much  Assets! 

3  Times  As  Much  Revenues! 
5y2  Times  As  Much  Net  Income! 


THAT'S  WHY  YOUR  PROMOHONAL  DOLLARS 
ARE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  W  TULSA! 


The  facts  prove  it  ...  Tulsa  is  where 
the  money  is  in  Oklahoma!*  That’s 
why  promotional  dollars  invested  in 
the  Oil  Capital  Newspapers  show 
greater  return.  What  better  reason  to 
get  more  detail  on  Oklahoma’s  prime 


market?  Call  or  write  Kendall  Somers, 
Advertising  Director,  Roy  Berry, 
National  Advertising  Manager  or  your 
Branham  man! 

'Source:  Pulse  Magazine.  September.  1975  Top  40 
Oklahoma  publicly  held  companies 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
Representatives  —  !H;ricixi.JhLa.xi’i. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Finding  a  niche  for  PM 
daily  eludes  publisher 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


were  offering  cash  prizes  to  readers  who 
received  certain  numbers  printed  on 
their  tv  book.  Circulation  increased.  The 
promotion  was  dropped  and  a  lot  of  cir¬ 
culation  went  with  it  ” 

“Why  is  circulation  down  in  the  after¬ 
noon?  (Field  had  said  that  the  News  and 
afternoon  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  are  I0-I29f  off  since  the  Tribune 
closed  its  afternoon  tabloid  Today  and 
went  to  24-hour  operation.) 

“The  afternoon  publications  are  just 
not  doing  something  right.  And.  as  I 
mentioned,  the  News  hasn't  reached  the 
niche  of  heavier  acceptance.  There  is 
such  a  niche  and  it's  going  to  be  found. 

We're  giving  readers  fresh  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  six  days  a  week  while  the  Tribune 
afternoons  are  forced  to  stay  with  much 
editorial  matter  that  came  out  early  the 
evening  before." 

Lottery  circulation  drop 

The  News  experienced  another  set¬ 
back  last  year.  Field  spelled  them  out: 

Announcement  of  winning  Illinois  lottery 
numbers  were  allowed  on  the  air  and  tv  you  were  unable  to  deliver  the  final  mar- 
stations  grabbed  that  plum.  The  News  kets  to  the  suburbs? 

dropped  several  thousand  papers.  Markets  discussed 

This  told  Field  something.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  lottery  numbers  was  “a  wrong  “To  an  extent,  although  I  think  that 
reason  to  be  selling  newspapers."  That  delivering  the  final  markets  is  somewhat 
was  not  the.  up  to  now.  mystic  niche  the  of  a  myth  so  far  as  home  delivery  is  con- 
young  publisher  and  his  executives  are  cerned.  People  could  be  educated  into 
seeking.  reading  the  noon  stocks  with  the  right 

That  put  the  News  under  the  4(X).0()0  kind  of  promotion.  Really,  it's  not  that 
mark.  Historically,  in  recent  years  it  has  important.  The  closing  figures  usually 
been  running  between  410-425.000.  Field  are  different  when  the  stock  market 
said.  “And  remember  that  we  topped  opens  the  next  day." 

600.000  not  too  many  years  ago."  Then  what  do  you  think  is  going  to 

Could  these  "down"  evening  condi-  interest  people  more  in  the  Daily  News? 
tions  have  been  avoided  with  an  agree-  “Playing  to  your  strength  and  that 
ment  with  a  third  party  to  publish  the  means  jumping  on  the  big  stories  with 
Tribune's  failing  Today?  everything  you've  got  and  riding  them 

“History  has  shown  that  this  wouldn't  until  they  aren't  news  any  longer.  Giving 
have  worked.  We  would  never  have  been  people  more  news  about  people — even 
able  to  agree  with  anything  the  Tribune  more  news  about  people  who  live  in  their 
might  want  to  do  in  such  an  arrangement,  community,  if  interesting  identity  can  be 
“We've  been  too  competitive  with  them  established. 

in  every  way  for  so  long  that  it  wouldn't  “Running  super  business  sections.  A 
have  worked."  lot  of  news  about  shops  and  shoppers. 

Field  said  it  is  difficult  to  make  long  Abandoning  the  theory  of  doing  every 
range  plans  at  present  “until  we  see  what  story  in  depth.  Unless  it  is  the  big  break- 
the  results  of  the  newsprint  strikes  are."  ing  story." 

From  a  financial  standpoint.  Field  in-  Here  Field  mentioned  the  recent  Ken- 
dicated.  the  steady  rise  in  newsprint  nedy  revelations,  terming  them  “a  story 
costs  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  increases  that  everyone  must  be  interested  in." 
amounting  to  150'^  in  ink  prices  has  But  editors  are  not  ready  to  give  up  the 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  newspaper  traditions,  the  theory  that  "we're  news- 
industry.  Was  the  later  stock  market  papers  still  a  mass  medium."  Field  indi¬ 
closing  a  bad  blow  to  circulation  because  {Continued  on  pane  10} 


Marshall  Field  proudly  watched  his 
Chicano  Daily  New.s  reach  its  l(K)th  year 
on  January  3.  but  his  keen,  dark  eyes  are 
on  other  significant  goals.  Those  will  be 
reached — only  temporarily — when  the 
News  again  climbs  into  the  4()().()()()  circu¬ 
lation  bracket  and  the  product  looks  as 
good  as  the  publisher  visions. 

Field  is  confident  that  it  shouldn't  be 
too  long  before  those  two  marks  will  be 
reality.  Then  new  goals  will  be  set.  Field 
says  his  circulation  is  averaging  between 
38().(KX)-390.(K)0  at  present  and  there  will 
be  enduring  efforts  to  accomplish  im¬ 
provements  in  the  News'  appearance. 

Field.  34.  and  his  departmental  execu¬ 
tives  are  working  at  numerous  projects, 
which  he  says  will  “not  come  easily  be¬ 
cause  afternoon  circulations  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  are  dropping"  and  in  his 
own  case  “we  haven't  found  that  certain 
niche  yet"  that  will  tell  him  things  are 
looking  up. 

Field  delved  into  many  aspects  of 
newspapering  at  his  otTice  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News-Chicago  Sun-Times  (the  lat¬ 
ter  his  burgeoning  morning  newspaper) 
building,  which  is  also  corporate  offices 
of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc.,  a  business 
conglomerate  that  ranges  from  publish¬ 
ing  encyclopedias  and  child  craft  books 
to  a  cosmetics  marketing  company. 

F^arlier  on  Saturday 

One  of  his  early  sights  in  1976  is  fixed 
on  getting  his  Saturday  News  package 
into  readers'  homes  before  10  and  II 
a.m.  The  advertiser  doesn't  get  his  best 
break  that  way  and  should  be  getting 
early  morning  delivery. 

Would  that  mean  that  the  .Saturday 
“afternoon"  edition  would  actually  be¬ 
come  an  a.m. -delivered  paper? 

Yes.  if  production  bottlenecks  could 
be  worked  out. 

Field  meant  that  such  attempts  under 
the  present  press  times  would  be  difficult 
(the  last  Saturday  Sun-Times  runs  off 
about  4:30  a.m.).  but  by  no  means  in¬ 
surmountable.  And  well  worth  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation,  too.  because  the 
Saturday  News  sells  more  copies  than 
any  of  the  other  five  days. 

This  is  because  of  the  package — tv  list¬ 
ings  book,  entertainment  sections  and 
color  comics.  Even  Saturday  circulation 
has  dropped.  Asked  why.  Field  said: 

“Here  was  where  we  found  that  cash 
giveaways  don't  really  do  the  job.  We 


Marshall  Field 

‘The  afternoon  publica¬ 
tions  are  just  not  doing 
something  right.  There  is 
a  niche  and  it’s  going  to 
he  found.’ 


Judge  says  INAE’s  auto  ad 
package  ‘belittles’  court 


Ralph  A.  Clark,  publisher  of  the 
Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent  has 
been  ordered  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  held  in  contempt  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  six  full-page  auto  ads. 

The  ads.  placed  by  a  local  Ford  dealer. 
Don  C.  Diers.  were  made  up  to  appear  as 
a  front  page  of  a  fictitious  paper  called 
The  Diers  Daily. 

One  of  the  ads.  for  instance,  dealt  in 
part  with  Diers  being  set  free  after  a 
judge  ordered  a  not  guilty  verdict.  The  ad 
states:  "If  anyone  should  be  on  trial  it 
would  be  Diers  competitors  for  overpric¬ 
ing  their  cars  and  service  work.  Spec¬ 
tators  jamming  courtroom  hear  verdict. 
Many  said  they  will  go  directly  to  Dr>n 
Diers'  Ford-Lincoln  Mercury  to  get  in  on 
the  big  savings!" 

County  Judge  Edward  Dixon  said  the 
ads.  w  hich  were  patterned  after  a  series 
printed  in  the  Uonslon  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
and  distributed  to  member  newspapers 
by  the  International  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  asscx'iation.  were  "be¬ 
littling  the  court"  and  "making  a  moc¬ 
kery  of  the  criminal  justice  system." 

Subpoenas  had  been  issued  December 
6  to  both  Diers  and  Clark,  ordering  them 
to  appear  in  Flail  County  Court  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  to  show  cause  why  both 
should  not  be  found  in  contempt. 

In  response  to  questioning  from  attor¬ 
neys  Ken  Elson.  representing  Clark,  and 
Howard  Tracy,  representing  Diers. 
Dixon  revealed  that  he  had  issued  the 
summonses  as  a  result  of  "three  or  four 


calls  from  different  automotive  dealers." 

Dixon  said  that  these  dealers  were  ask¬ 
ing  him  if  he  "had  any  know  ledge  of  such 
a  trial."  stating  that  the  dealers  consi¬ 
dered  the  ads  "unfair  advertising." 

However,  the  judge  said  the  competi¬ 
tive  dealers  were  reluctant  to  complain 
about  the  ads  for  fear  of  being  criticized 
"that  they  can't  keep  up  with  the  com¬ 
petition." 

In  his  opening  statement.  Tracy  stated 
that  Diers  was  merely  a  businessman 
"purchasing  a  product  from  a  recognized 
newspaper  he  deals  with  all  the  time,  and 
there  was  no  intention  of  disrespect." 

Diers  took  the  stand  and  under  ques¬ 
tioning  said  the  ads  were  entirely  fictiti¬ 
ous  and  that  they  were  a  packaged  series. 
He  also  stated  that  it  was  not  his  intent  to 
rellect  on  the  dignity  or  importance  of 
the  court  and  that  if  the  court  found  the 
ads  to  he  contemptuous  he  would  agree 
not  to  publish  the  remainder  of  the 
series. 

Tracy  moved  that  the  action  against 
Diers  he  dismissed.  The  judge  ruled  that 
Diers  had  indeed  purchased  the  ads  in 
"good  faith  and  nr>t  intended  any  wrong 
doing."  granting  the  motion  to  dismiss 
the  action  against  Diers. 

The  Independent,  however,  did  not 
fare  as  well. 

Dixon  overruled  Elson's  motion  to 
dismiss  the  action,  and  instead  set  9:30 
a.m.  on  Jan.  6  for  a  continuance  of  the 
case  to  "allow  The  Independent  to  take 
such  action  they  may  feel  is  necessary." 


Finding  a  niche 

(Continued  from  pafie  9) 


cated  that  it  should  no  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  all  things  to  all  readers.  He 
said  he  talks  with  his  editors  a  lot  about 
what  could  be  drastic  changes  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news. 

"They're  a  tough  bunch,”  he  said.  "I 
haven't  won  many  over  the  period  of  a 
lot  of  conferences,  but  I  haven’t  given 
up,  either." 

Field  hasn't  been  too  happy  with  the 
appearance  (print)  of  his  2  newspapers 
lately.  Halftones  weren’t  coming  up 
satisfactorily  with  plastic  plates  and  gen¬ 
eral  printing  has  been  less  than  adequate. 

He  attributed  this  to  failure  of  plastic 
plates  to  transmit  the  ink  properly  at  the 
high  speeds  necessary  to  get  the  Sun- 
Times  and  News  runs  off  on  time.  These 
conditions,  coupled  with  inferior  news¬ 
print,  have  created  a  bad  situation — 
"and  the  printing  is  what  1  hear  most 
about  in  my  mail."  He  recounted  that 
some  crossword  puzzle  workers  had  up¬ 
braided  him  because  they  weren’t  able  to 
read  the  numbers  beside  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  word  clues. 

"Maybe  it  seems  a  small  thing  but  it’s 
really  not.  A  lot  of  readers  are  unhap¬ 
py.” 

"So  we’ve  changed  to  magnesium 
plates  which  provide  a  much  cleaner 
paper.  In  fact,  we  started  with  the  mag¬ 
nesium  plates  trxlay  (December  23). 

Field  noted  that  all  newspapers  should 
face  the  fact  that  Joe  and  Josephine  Pub¬ 
lic  not  only  are  noticing  these  printing 
failures  but  they’re  also  turned  off  when 
long  stories  about  foreign  affairs  and  na¬ 
tional  stories  run  to  great  length. 

He  believes  the  average  public  is 
"people-minded,”  preferring  to  read 
more  about  the  greats,  near-greats  and 
likely  some  people  who  are  not  great  at 
all,  just  human.  In  such  instances  maybe 
certain  individuals  in  the  news  need  to  be 
dealt  with  at  more  length  in  print,  "pos¬ 
sibly  the  way  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
does  it — more  completeness.” 

Maybe  such  handling  is  what  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  need  (the  News  is  fifth 
in  the  country’s  afternoon  circulation  rat¬ 
ings)  "but  you  can  see  what  1  mean — we 
haven’t  reached  our  niche." 

Field,  a  hunter  and  fisherman  in  lei¬ 
sure  time  became  publisher  of  the  2  pap¬ 
ers  on  October  1,  1969  and  has  been 
chairman  of  Field  Enterprises  since 
January,  1972.  From  January.  1973,  to 
February,  1974  he  has  been  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  parent 
corporation. 

He  is  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
to  head  the  diversified  company  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  divisions  and 
subsidiaries. 
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Herman  M.  Greenspun: 
shirt-sleeve  publisher 


By  Jim  Scott 

Herman  M.  (Hank)  Greenspun,  65, 
controversial  publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas 
San,  plays  tennis  about  five  times  a  week 
at  the  exclusive  Las  Vegas  Tennis  Club. 

He  also  plays  gin  rummy  at  night  with 
Billy  Weinberger,  president  of  Caesars 
Palace  in  Billy's  office. 

But  all  this  does  not  rid  him  of  his 
animosities.  Rather,  he  unlooses  them  in 
his  front-page  columns,  called,  “Where  I 
Stand.” 

Greenspun  is  a  frenetic  6-footer  whose 
eyes  seem  to  crackle  with  fire  under  his 
graying  brown  hair. 

He's  a  driving,  shirt-sleeve  publisher 
who  rides  herd  on  his  25  reporters,  v  ho 
turn  up  more  than  their  shai  e  of  exposes. 

Many  consider  Greenspun  as  a  latter- 
day  version  of  Charles  MacArthur  and 
Ben  Hecht  of  the  exciting  days  in  the 
1920s  in  Chicago. 

Other  Vegans  regard  him  as  a  publicity 
hound  who  enjoys  controversy.  Some  of 
them  can't  forget  that  Greenspun  once 
worked  for  Bugsy  Siegel,  the  hood  who 
owned  the  Flamingo  before  he  was 
gunned  down. 

However,  this  is  unfair,  for 
Greenspun's  main  thrust  is  keeping 
gangsters  out  of  Las  Vegas. 

Hank  admitted  that  he  is  the  most  sued 
publisher  in  the  nation. 

“Yes.  I've  had  to  contend  with  more 
than  1(X)  lawsuits,”  he  said.  "But  the 
suers  have  to  come  to  Nevada  to  sue  me. 
and  I  don't  lose  many  cases  here.” 

Still.  Greenspun  was  taken  to  court 
early  in  the  1975  by  10  upset  readers,  for 
such  acts  as  scolding  a  Las  Vegas  coun¬ 
cilman,  whose  voting  record  offended 
Greenspun.  and  for  accusing  an 
acupuncturist  as  being  unqualified  for 
practice. 

His  morning  daily  (45,000  circulation) 
seems  to  follow  the  tradition  of  pioneer 
days:  “Shtxit  first  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.” 

Many  of  Greenspun's  forays  are  laud¬ 
able.  Before  last  fall's  election,  the  Sun 
exposed  as  a  fraud  the  mail-order  gold- 
and-silver  business  of  James  Ray  Hous¬ 
ton,  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Nevada. 

In  the  summer  of  1975,  Greenspun  re¬ 
counted  in  his  paper  how  he  and  one  of 
his  reporters  gumshoed  in  on  a  lookout 
man  in  a  gangland-style  bombing  and 
talked  him  into  surrendering  and  singing 
on  the  others. 

Greenspun  was  the  only  newsman  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
committee. 

In  1971.  he  told  a  White  House  aide 
that  he  knew  about  a  $1()().()(K)  Nixon 


campaign  contribution  from  Howard 
Hughes. 

Shortly  after,  someone  tried  to  crack 
the  Meilink  safe  in  his  office.  After  the 
break-in  was  disclosed  in  his  paper, 
Greenspun  was  called  in  by  the  Senate. 

What  were  the  plumbers  after? 

“Oh,  probably  the  handwritten  memos 
from  Howard  Hughes  to  some  of  his  un¬ 
derlings,”  disclosed  Greenspun. 

Hank  has  never  published  these  notes, 
nor  has  he  told  how  he  got  them. 

Early  in  1975,  Greenspun  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Peter  Lawford  for  ABC  tele¬ 
vision,  but  his  segment  of  the  show  was 
omitted.  Hank  claimed,  because  of  fi¬ 
nancial  pressures  brought  by  Hughes 
sources. 

Greenspun  now  is  involved  in  litiga¬ 
tion  against  Hughes  to  clear  his  title  to 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  Las  Vegas.  The 
publisher  sold  his  Las  Vegas  television 
station  and  several  other  properties  in 
Southern  Nevada  to  Hughes  in  the  late 
1960s. 

“After  the  edited  version  came 
through,  it  amounted  to  nothing  but 
praise  for  Hughes.  Anything  critical  of 
Hughes  was  cut  out  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  from  the  Hughes 
people  on  Fox  Studios  and  ABC.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  in  1974,  Greenspun 
testified  in  a  SI 7.5  million  libel  suit 
against  Hughes  by  a  former  Hughes 
executive,  Robert  Maheu,  that  he 
had  sold  his  television  station  (KLAS- 
TV)  to  Hughes  in  1968  because  Howard 
wanted  to  watch  television  movies  all 
night. 

Hank  told  the  court  that  Hughes'  aides 
made  repeated  demands  that  the  station 
operate  through  the  early  morning  hours. 

Finally,  to  get  the  station  operated  his 
way.  Hughes  bought  it  in  March,  1968. 

Besides  the  television  station, 
Greenspun  said,  he  sold  Hughes  the 
Paradise  Valley  Country  Club  for  $2.6 
million. 

In  his  column  of  June  13,  1973,  Hank 
wrote,  “The  Sun  is  going  to  investigate 
the  IRS.” 

Greenspun  turned  his  staff  loose  on 
the  IRS  with  a  series  of  stories  on  its 
various  “gestapo-like”  actions. 

As  a  result,  the  IRS  made  some  re¬ 
forms.  An  order  from  the  director  of  IRS 
directed  that  all  field  offices  submit  to 
headquarters  the  names  of  all  infor¬ 
mants. 

As  a  Jew,  he  joined  the  epic  struggle  to 
keep  Israel  from  dying.  It  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  perish  shortly  after  it's  birth 
May  15,  1948. 

When  it  was  under  attack  by  Arabs, 
Hank  embarked  on  an  incredible  odys¬ 


Hank  Greenspun 


sey,  plundering  a  naval  depot  in  Hawaii, 
seizing  a  pursuit  yacht  at  gunpoint  near 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  posing  as  a  Mexican 
and  as  a  confidential  agent  for 
Generalissmo  Chiang  Kai-Shek. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  he  filled 
a  ship,  at  Tampico  Bay,  with  6,000  tons 
of  contraband  rifles,  machine  guns,  how¬ 
itzers  and  cannons,  plus  tons  of  amuni- 
tion,  and  took  them  to  Israel. 

In  so  doing,  Greenspun  violated  the 
U.S.  Neutrality  Act.  Twice  in  the  next 
two  years,  he  was  tried  in  federal  court. 
At  the  second  trial,  he  was  convicted  and 
stripped  of  his  civil  rights. 

In  October,  1961,  II  years  after 
Greenspun's  conviction,  he  was  par¬ 
doned  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Although  Greenspun  has  long  warred 
with  the  rival  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  he  has  been  unable  to  overtake 
it  in  either  circulation  or  advertising. 

The  Sun  is  a  lively,  sassy  paper,  and 
Greenspun  lards  it  with  columns.  In  his 
sport  section,  Jimmy  (The  Greek) 
Snyder,  a  publicist  for  a  casino,  and 
Jerry  Tarkanian,  basketball  coach  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  write  columns. 

On  his  section  page,  Paul  Price  writes 
a  daily  column,  which  runs  two  columns 
and  a  half,  from  top  of  the  page  to  the 
bottom. 

Hank  first  rolled  into  Las  Vegas  in 
September,  1946,  when  it  was  a  small 
town  with  dirt  sidewalks  and  roads. 

Soon,  he  ran  into  his  old  St.  John's  law 
school  buddy,  Ralph  Pearl,  a  journalist, 
and  a  reporter  friend,  James  L.  Fallon. 
Since  all  three  were  out  of  work,  they 
decided  to  start  a  pocket-sized  magazine 
on  Las  Vegas  nightlife. 

Fallon  was  named  executive  editor; 
Pearl  the  Hollywood  correspondent,  and 
Greenspun  took  over  as  publisher,  repor¬ 
ter  and  columnist.  Pearl  today  writes  an 
entertainment  column  for  the  Sun. 

Bugsy  Siegel,  the  nation's  top  hood¬ 
lum  rescued  the  dying  magazine  with 
full-page  ads  on  his  building  Flamingo. 

When  the  Flamingo  finally  opened. 
Hank  became  the  publicity  director. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Survey  shows  how  reporters 
cover  Capitol  Hill  beat 


By  I.  William  Hill 

What  kind  of  people  are  the  reporters 
who  bring  the  public  news  of  Congress? 
Are  they  correspondents  who  are,  as 
media  critic  Ban  Bagdikian  has  said, 
“partners  in  propaganda”  with  members 
of  Congress?  Do  they  do  any  more  than 
rewrite  press  releases? 

In  a  survey  providing  facts  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  latest  issue  of  Capitol  Studies, 
the  journal  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society,  chairman  Robert  O.  Blanchard 
of  American  University's  department  of 
communication  has  come  up  with  some 
answers. 

Blanchard's  survey  consisted  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  sent  to  772  persons  listed  in 
the  “Congressional  Directory”  for  the 
93rd  Congress.  A  total  of  227  responded. 
Of  these.  59  per  cent  represented  daily 
newspapers.  “Long  tradition  makes 
congressional  press  gallery  accreditation 
a  professional  and  social  register,  as  well 
as  an  admission  ticket.”  Blanchard 
writes.  “  M  would  like  to  know.'  one 


Capitol  Hill  reporter  wrote  in  a  question¬ 
naire  reply,  ‘if  over  two  per  cent  of  those 
holding  congressional  press  cards  really 
cover  Congress.’  ” 

The  Directory  lists  approximately  2400 
correspondents  for  press,  periodical  and 
broadcast  media,  but  Blanchard  says 
media  gallery  superintendents  estimate 
less  than  400  actually  cover  Congress. 

The  Blanchard  survey  indicated  that, 
in  the  category  of  daily  newspapers,  36 
per  cent  of  the  correspondents  spend 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  time  cover¬ 
ing  Congress;  13  per  cent  spend  between 
40  and  59  per  cent  of  their  time;  9  per 
cent  spend  between  20  and  39  per  cent  of 
their  time;  34  per  cent  spend  between  1 
and  19  per  cent  of  their  time;  and  8  per 
cent,  no  time  at  all. 

“Many  correspondents  spend  most  or 
some  of  their  time  in  their  organization 
offices,  in  the  National  Press  Club  Build¬ 
ing  or  in  other  office  buildings  in 
downtown  Washington."  Blanchard 
says. 

A  table  Blanchard  prepared  shows 


that,  again  in  the  daily  newspaper  cate¬ 
gory,  16  per  cent  spend  over  60  per  cent 
of  their  time  covering  congressional 
committee  hearings;  another  16  per  cent 
spend  between  40  and  59  per  cent;  25  per 
cent  spend  between  20  and  39  per  cent; 
13  per  cent  between  I  and  19  per  cent; 
and  28  per  cent  no  time  at  all. 

Blanchard  writes;  “The  median  age  of 
all  correspondents  was  a  little  over  39. 
More  than  a  third  was  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age.  A  little  less  than  a  third  was 
40  to  50.  The  under  30  age  group  was  17 
per  cent  and  the  60  and  over  group  was  5 
per  cent;  less  than  20  per  cent  were  wo¬ 
men.  Nine  out  of  ten  were  college 
graduates  and  about  a  quarter  held  Mas¬ 
ter's  degrees.  One  third  of  the  college 
graduates  were  undergraduate  Jour¬ 
nalism  majors,  21  percent  English  litera¬ 
ture  majors;  and  13  per  cent  majored  in 
political  science. 

“Considerably  more  than  half  (61  per 
cent)  had  been  covering  Congress  only 
one  to  five  years.  And  only  slightly  more 
than  20  per  cent  had  been  on  the  Hill 
over  ten  years.  The  median  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  corresptindents  was  S20.000. 
Many  correspondents,  however,  appa¬ 
rently  worked  long  hours  for  this  in- 

(Continiied  on  pope  56 1 


ABA  revises  gag  guidelines  and  special  orders 


A  “standing  guidelines-special  order” 
procedure  to  curb  court  gag  orders  on 
the  media,  revised  in  the  light  of  some  of 
the  press'  general  opposition,  will  be 
presented  to  the  American  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion's  House  of  Delegates  for  adoption  in 
February. 

The  Legal  .Advisory  Committee, 
which  drew  up  the  procedure  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Paul  H.  Roney  of 
the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
wrote  the  following  into  the  revised 
preamble: 

“The  Committee  believes  that  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  press  and 
Sixth  .Amendment  rights  to  a  fair  and 
pubiic  trial  can  best  be  achieved  by  rep¬ 
resentation  before  the  court  of  those  per¬ 
sons  primarily  concerned  with  each  con¬ 
stitutional  provision,  and  by  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  interests  involved, 
preferably  prior  to  emergency  situations. 
To  achieve  this  goal  the  Committee  has 
concluded  that  it  is  essential  that  a  pro¬ 
cedure  be  developed  to  permit  the  news 
media  and  other  interested  parties  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
public  proceeding  prior  to  a  court's  is¬ 
suance  of  guidelines  or  orders  which  will 
govern  the  conduct  of  trials.  A  procedure 
which  provides  for  media  input  in  the 
decision-making  process  should  assure 
that  all  judicial  determinations  as  to  criti¬ 
cal  Sixth  Amendment  questions  will  be 
made  with  full  cognizance  of  First 
12 


Amendment  requirements.” 

Representatives  of  press  groups  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  committee  in  October 
(E&P  Nov.  1)  that  to  approve  the 
guidelines  procedure  would  be  to  con¬ 
spire  to  surrender  First  Amendment 
rights.  In  the  revised  draft  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  on  procedure,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  gives  a  differing  view  as  revealed  by 
results  of  a  survey  taken  of  a  selected 
group  of  legal  and  press  figures  who  had 
studied  a  preliminary  draft.  The  survey 
had  70  per  cent  of  respondents  favoring 
the  “guideline-special  order"  approach. 
Of  576  persons  polled.  114  were  press 
representatives,  the  rest  members  of  the 
judiciary  or  attorneys. 

Here  were  the  figures  of  the  survey 
results: 

“1.  Should  the  ABA  endorse  a  model 
procedure  to  precede  Fair  Trial-Free 
Press  Restrictive  orders?  457  yes;  73  no; 
16  no  answer. 

”2.  Do  you  favor  the  Standing 
Guideline-Special  Order  approach?  442 
yes;  76  no;  28  no  answer. 

“3.  Do  you  favor  this  recommended 
procedure?  400  yes;  1 1 1  no;  35  no  ans¬ 
wer. 

“4.  Would  you  favor  this  Procedure 
only  if  modified  by  your  suggestions?  86 
yes;  184  no;  276  no  answer.” 

If  adopted,  the  standing  guidelines 
would  be  continually  in  force  and  would 
generally  apply  to  all  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings.  They  would  establish  the  normal 


standards  of  conduct  for  disclosure  of 
information,  but  would  not  be  enforce¬ 
able  by  contempt. 

The  committee's  description  of  the 
special  order  procedure  was  rewritten 
after  the  public  hearings  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“Special  Orders  would  be  reserved  for 
specific  cases  in  which  it  is  found  that 
potential  prejudicial  publicity  poses  such 
a  substantial  threat  to  a  fair  trial  as  won  J 
justify  use  of  the  Court's  contempt 
power,  within  the  boundaries  of  constit  i- 
tional  and  other  substantive  standards 
applicable  in  the  jurisdiction.  Special 
Orders  would  be  tailored  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Violations 
of  special  orders  would  be  enforceable 
by  contempt.” 

The  committee's  recommendations 
would  call  for  every  court  to  develop  and 
adopt  standing  guidelines  as  a  permanent 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  attorneys,  law 
enforcement  officials,  judges  and  judicial 
employees,  and  for  the  “edification  and 
guidance  of  news  media  personnel”  in 
connection  with  the  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  pretrial  and  trial  publicity  of 
criminal  litigation.  The  guidelines  would 
supersede  any  present  standing  orders 
that  are  enforceable  by  contempt. 

The  revised  draft  of  procedure  makes 
this  comment  on  special  orders: 

“In  considering  whether  a  Special 
Order  should  be  proposed  or  entered,  the 
(Continued  on  paf>e  13) 
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Memphis  Publishing  to  buiid 
multistoried  office  building 


Memphis  Publishing  Company  will 
build  a  $6-million  office  building  as  the 
second  phase  of  a  construction  and  mod¬ 
ernization  program  which  will  cost  a 
total  of  more  than  S26-million. 

The  first  phase  was  a  $20-million  pro¬ 
duction  plant  recently  completed  and  al¬ 
ready  in  operation.  It  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  square-feet  of  floor  space 
and  houses  32  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
units. 

Announcement  of  the  new  office  build¬ 
ing  was  made  by  Joseph  R.  Williams, 
business  manager  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

“Design  is  underway,  and  site  prep¬ 
aration  should  begin  within  the  next  two 
months,”  Williams  said.  “If  all  goes  on 
schedule,  we  can  expect  occupancy  in 
the  last  half  of  1977.” 

When  the  building  is  completed,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  attractive 
newspaper  facilities  in  the  nation,  Wil¬ 
liams  said.  It  will  be  multistoried,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  125,000  square 
feet  and  adjoining  the  new  production 
plant  on  the  west.  This  is  behind  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  at  495  Union,  which  will  be 
torn  down  when  all  construction  work  is 
completed. 

The  new  building  will  include  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  plus 
advertising  and  business  offices  and 
composing  room.  It  will  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  modern  food  service  facility,  a 


Texas  daily  acquired 
by  James  S.  Head 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Head,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southwe.st  {Ka.)  Daily  Times 
in  Liberal,  have  acquired  the  Bonham 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Bonham 
(Tex.)  Daily  Favorite  and  the  weekly 
Bonham  Herald  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au¬ 
brey  McAlister,  publishers  for  the  past 
21  years.  The  sale  was  announced  De¬ 
cember  21. 

Head  also  owns  two  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Alabama.  Head  published  the 
Cushing  (Ok]a.)  Daily  Citizen  from  l%5 
to  l%9.  Terry  Hoggatt,  32,  will  become 
the  new  publisher  of  the  Favorite  and 
Herald.  He  was  previously  managing 
editor  of  the  Cushing  Daily  Citizen  and 
more  recently  the  Southwest  Daily 
Times. 

Donald  McAlister,  son  of  the  former 
owners,  and  associate  publisher  of  the 
Favorite,  will  join  the  management  staff 
of  the  Daily  Times. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service 
Inc.  acted  as  broker  in  the  transaction. 
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large  auditorium,  space  for  promotion 
and  research,  art  department,  circula¬ 
tion,  customer  service,  employe  rela¬ 
tions,  data  processing,  engraving  and 
building  services. 

The  company  has  1 ,300  employes. 

Memphis  Publishing  Company  has 
been  adding  to  its  property  on  Union 
since  1972,  and  now  owns  about  15 
acres,  Williams  said.  Land  costs  in  the 
modernization  program  are  about 
$650,000,  which  brings  the  overall  de¬ 
velopment  to  $26,650,000. 

Memphis  Publishing  Company  now 
occupies  what  was  originally  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  assembly  plant,  built  in 
1912.  It  was  purchased  in  1932  by  the 
Commercial  Appeal.  The  Press-Scimitar 
moved  into  the  building  in  1940,  making 
it  a  joint  operation  for  Scripps- Howard 
newspapers.  A  number  of  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  original  structure  over 
the  years  for  the  expansion  of  the  press¬ 
room  and  other  departments. 


As  part  of  its  Bicentennial  year  celeb¬ 
ration,  the  St.  Paul  (M'mn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  gets  an  early  start  Sunday, 
January  4,  with  introduction  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  comic  strip  that  will  run  through  July 
4. 

Titled  “The  Frontier  Press  in  Min¬ 
nesota,”  the  strip  to  run  in  the  Sunday 
comic  section  is  being  drawn  by  promo¬ 
tion  department  artist  Roman  Baltes 
from  research  by  George  Hage, 
historian-author  and  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  newspapers  plan  a  special  Bicen¬ 
tennial  edition  oriented  to  historic  figures 
in  the  area,  to  personalities  rather  than  to 
Revolutionary  events,  executive  editor 
John  Finnegan  said.  “Because  this  part 
of  the  country  was  a  wilderness  in  1776 
and  not  even  a  part  of  the  United  States 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  we’re 
using  a  different  approach  to  the  Bicen- 


‘Gag'  revisions 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

court  shall  determine  whether  other  judi¬ 
cial  procedures  for  assuring  a  fair  trial 
would  suffice.  Whenever  possible,  such 
other  procedures  should  be  used  instead 
of  an  order  restricting  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public.” 

Also:  “The  Committee  wishes  to 
stress  that  it  does  not  intend  to  recom¬ 
mend  or  encourage  the  use  of  judicial 
restrictive  orders.  Further,  given  the  ap¬ 
parent  ever-increasing  tension  between 
the  courts  and  the  press  in  executing 
their  respective  functions,  and  the  sig¬ 
nificant  constitutional  problems  which 
may  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of  certain 
restrictive  orders,  the  Committee  speci¬ 
fically  recommends  against  the  issuance 
of  any  orders  which  would  impose  direct 
restraints  on  the  press.  It  is  clear  that  the 
free  flow  of  information  concerning  court 
business  is  important  and  necessary  not 
only  to  the  requirements  of  a  free  press 
and  a  fair  and  public  trial,  but  to  greater 
understanding  of  the  judicial  function 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  our  society.” 


tennial  edition,”  Finnegan  added.  The 
edition  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Pioneer  Press  managing  editor  Donald 
O'Grady. 

The  St.  Paul  newspapers  also  are 
sponsoring  showings  of  the  film,  “Free¬ 
dom  to  Know,”  narrated  by  Henry 
Fonda  and  produced  by  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Baltes,  who  has  been  with  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  since  1952,  had  had  cartoon¬ 
ing  experience  since  high  school  days 
when  he  had  a  strip  in  several  papers.  He 
once  worked  for  Walt  Disney  Studios. 
“The  Frontier  Press”  will  include  some 
colorful  early  editors.  After  the  introduc¬ 
tory  strip,  the  feature  will  begin  with 
James  M.  Goodhue,  who  published  the 
first  newspaper,  the  Minnesota  Pioneer 
in  1849.  It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Roman  Baltes  at  the  drawing  board 


Original  strip  planned  for  bicen  year 
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Professionalism  is  hallmark 
of  journalism  prize  contests 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

As  writer,  photographer  and  editor, 
John  E.  Pitts  fashioned  a  28-page 
"Energy  Edition”  minus  puffery  of  the 
oil  industry.  He  is  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pecos  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

Eor  this  unique  achievement  Pitts  re¬ 
ceived  a  cash  prize  of  S250  and  "a  hand¬ 
some  bronze  plaque”  from  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen. 

Mary  Ognibene  lived  with  a  dairy 
farm  family  in  Northern  New  York  and 
participated  in  the  day-to-day  activities  to 
garner  matter-of-fact  material  for  articles 
in  the  Sia^nru  Gazette,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  at  Niagara  Palls.  N.Y.  Her  repeat¬ 
ing  on  the  "human  dimension  of  agricul¬ 
ture”  won  her  the  title  of  Newspaper 
Agricultural  Writer  of  the  Year  and  an 
expenses-paid  lO-day  trip  to  Europe  to 
participate  in  discussions  with  experts  on 
world  food  problems.  Paying  the  tab  is 
Ciba-Geigy  Corporation,  agriculture 
chemical  marketer. 

These  are  a  couple  of  e.xamples  of  the 
journalistic  work  that  is  being  rewarded 
by  companies  and  organizations  which 
openly  espouse  special  interests.  Among 
the  winners  of  1975  journalism  awards 
there  are  scores  of  samples  of  earnest, 
arduous  and  dedicated  public  service,  not 
to  overlook  professional  writing  that 
soars  into  the  orbit  of  expertise. 

George  Alexander  gave  Los  Angeles 
Times  readers  three  authoritative  pieces 
on  "Our  Universe:  Is  It  Expanding  or  Is  It 
Closed?” — how  scientists  are  working  to 
unlock  the  chemistry  of  behavior,  and 
"Possil-Dating  Technique  that  May 
Bring  a  New  Outlixtk  on  Man.”  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  $1,000  prize  from  the 
Westinghouse-sponsored  science  writing 
competition  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

In  this  same  "contest,”  a  10-part  series 
on  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  merited  a  $1,000  award  for 
Judith  M.  Roales,  Delaware  State  News. 
The  object  of  her  report  was  to  acquaint 
readers  with  probable  oil  development  in 
Delaware. 

Another  blockbuster,  an  18-part  series 
on  crime  and  criminal  justice  by  Teresa 
Spatara,  won  a  Gavel  Award  for  the  Sha¬ 
ron  (Pa.)  Herald  from  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Writer’s  lO-year  record 

The  American  Chemical  Society’s 
board  of  judges  considered  the  10-year 
record  of  Gene  Bylinsky  in  giving  the  lay 
reader  a  clear  understanding  of  scientific 
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subjects  related  to  chemistry  and 
awarded  him  the  James  T.  Grady  prize 
worth  $2,000.  The  writer,  a  native  of 
Yugoslavia,  began  working  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  1957  after  studying  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
Since  then  he  has  worked  for  the  National 
Observer,  the  Newhouse  Newspapers 
and  Fortune,  and  has  won  several  pre¬ 
stigious  awards. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  an  assignment 
editor  to  conceive  of  "Saving  Your 
Teeth"  as  more  than  a  one-shot  story,  but 
Sarah  Watke  turned  out  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  the  prevention  of  gum  disease 
in  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette 
and  won  the  first  prize  of  $1.()(K)  in  the 
.American  Dental  .Association  competi¬ 
tion  for  science  writing. 

A  preponderance  of  w  omen  among  the 
year's  recipients  marks  the  1975  record  of 
achievement.  A  coveted  award  ($500)  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  which 
honors  the  late  Howard  W.  Blakeslee  of 
the  AssiK'iated  Press  went  to  Joann  Elli¬ 
son  Rodgers  for  a  four-part  series.  “The 
Female  Heart.”  in  the  Baltimore  News 
American. 

The  last  newspaper  winner  (because 
the  program  has  been  discontinued)  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association’s  pub¬ 
lic  service  award  in  journalism  is  Leila  B. 
Holmes,  who  wrote  "Better  Vision  for 
Elderly”  in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  She 
also  won  $L(KK)  from  the  Muscular  Dys¬ 
trophy  Association  for  articles  on  that 
disease. 

Fabia  Mahoney.  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier  Post,  won  $250  and  a  plaque  not¬ 
ing  "outstanding  reporting  of  osteopathic 
medicine”  from  the  American  Os¬ 
teopathic  Association  for  a  feature  about 
the  first  1(K)  years  of  the  profession. 

Eleanor  L.  Hoover,  human  behavior 
writer  for  the  Los  Aufteles  Times,  wrote 
"New  Psychology:  New  Image  of  Man” 
and  received  one  of  the  national  media 
awards  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  established  since  1956. 

Woman  on  Pulitzer  list 

Again,  those  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
award-winning  journalism  by  the  distaff 
side.  A  complete  list  would  include  Do¬ 
lores  Katz.  Detroit  Free  Press,  who  won 
a  $1,000  Roy  W.  Howard  prize  for  a  series 
on  abortion;  Bette  Orsini.  St.  Petershnr)> 
Times,  a  Howard  prize  ($5{K))  for  an  ex¬ 
pose  that  put  a  state  official  behind  bars; 
Mary  McGrory.  Washington  Star,  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  commentary;  and 
Maxine  Chesire.  Washington  Post,  the 
$1,000  Worth  Bingham  Memorial  Prize 
for  investigative  reporting  in  the  field  of 
national  affairs. 


To  encourage  young  science  writers, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
confers  a  fellowship  in  honor  of  the  late 
Ray  Bruner  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  The 
winner  this  year.  Howard  Wolinsky  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  had  his  expenses 
paid  to  cover  the  annual  meeting  of 
A  PH  A  in  Chicago.  Topping  it  off  was  a 
gift  of  a  typewriter  from  l.ederle 
Laboratories.  Young  Wolinsky  earned 
the  rewards  by  writing  two  dozen  articles 
about  the  efforts  of  his  Florida  community 
to  obtain  funding  for  a  kidney  dialysis 
center. 

David  Perlman.. Vu/i  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  gave  his  $5(K)  prize  from  the  .Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  for  nuclear  energy  w  rit- 
ing  to  Amnesty  International  which  is 
striving  to  help  Soviet  scientists  w  ho  have 
been  imprisoned  for  political  views. 

Mike  Masterson.  editor  of  the  Hot 
Spriufts  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record,  was  dou¬ 
bly  honored  for  his  articles  condemning 
biogtry  in  all  its  forms.  In  addition  to  a 
citation  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  he  received  the  Paul 
Tobenkin  Award  of  $250  which 
memorialized  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  w  riter  w  ho  waged  a  personal  war 
against  prejudice  for  25  years.  The  award 
is  administered  by  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  He 
also  won  the  Robert  E.  Kennedy  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  for  coverage  of  the  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

Multiple  winners 

The  championship  in  the  awards  tour¬ 
nament  could  easily  be  claimed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inqnirer's  perennial  prize¬ 
winning  team  of  Donald  Barlett  and 
James  B.  Steele.  Their  conquests  this 
year  included  a  Pulitzer  Prize  ($1  .(MK))  for 
a  series  on  the  inequities  of  the  income  tax 
laws,  a  John  HanciK’k  .Award  for  Excel¬ 
lence  (another  $1 .()()())  and  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  plaque  for  the  same  series,  an  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  citation  for  a  series  on  the 
mistakes  of  the  foreign  aid  program  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  seven-months  investigative 
reporting  job. 

Winner  of  the  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Heywood  Broun  Award  of  $1.()(K),  Sel- 
wyn  Raab  of  the  New  York  Times  may 
still  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fruits 
of  his  year-long  investigation  to  clear 
Rubin  "Hurricane”  Carter,  a  prize 
fighter,  of  a  murder  rap.  An  official  New 
Jersey  fact-finding  board  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  Carter  be  given  a  new  trial  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  Raab  uncovered. 

An  unbiased  examination  of  the  awards 
programs  puts  to  rest  a  myth  that  special 
interests,  seeking  publicity,  merely  dis¬ 
tribute  "handouts”  to  favored  reporters. 
There  is  evidence  to  support  an  assertion 
that  about  90  percent  of  the  prizes  go  to 
meritorious  journalism. 

A  noticeable  trend  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  proliferation  of  systematized 
programs  with  the  requirement  that  mate- 
(Continued  on  pafte  37) 
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4th  Annual  Directory  of 

JOURNALISM  AWARDS 

PRIZES  •  DEADLINES  •  DETAILS 


Journalism  Awards  Directory 


This  annual  Directory  of  Journalism 
Awards,  compiled  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  is  the  most  authoritative  guide  of 
its  kind,  giving  current  information  on 
contests  and  citations  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television  stations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  wide 
variety  of  competition  for  cash  and  sym¬ 
bolic  prizes  is  open  to  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers,  editorial  writers,  columnists, 
cartoonists  and  newscasters. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  material  for 
awards  should  consult  the  Directory  for 


the  name  and  address  of  the  sponsoring 
organization  and  then  write  to  it  for  offi¬ 
cial  details  because  many  contests  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  entry  forms  and  several 
impose  entry  fees. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  Di¬ 
rectory  to  list  some  of  the  prestigious 
regional  awards  and  also  some  contests 
that  are  open  to  journalism  students. 

Also,  a  special  feature  is  the  naming  of 
the  most  recent  winners  of  prizes  and 
recipients  of  honors. 


thorized.  Nominations  are  made  by  the 
National  Commander,  a  member  of  the 
PR  Commission  or  a  director  of  the  PR 
Division.  Contact:  The  American  Leg¬ 
ion,  1608  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

1975  recipient:  Jim  Bishop,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

♦  *  * 

ANESTHESIOLOGY 
(All  media) 

Cash  awards  of  up  to  $500  will  be 
made  for  articles  and  stories  about  the 
medical  specialty  of  anesthesiology  and 
its  practitioners.  Special  awards  are 
given  for  radio  and  television.  Material 
published  between  May  1 ,  1975  and  April 
30,  1976  may  be  submitted  by  June  1, 
1976  to  ASA  Journalism  Awards,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Anesthesiologists,  515 
Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

1975  winners:  Julian  DeVries,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  Edward  Edelson, 
New  York  News;  and  Dave  McElhatton, 
KCBS  San  Francisco. 

♦  *  ♦ 

ARCHITECTURE 
(All  media) 

From  nominations  made  by  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  American  Institute  of  Ar¬ 
chitects  (1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)06)  selects  a  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  Architecture  Critics’  Medal. 

1975  winner:  Peter  B\iike,  Architecture 
PLUS  magazine. 

*  *  3|( 

ARTHRITIS 
(All  U.S.  media) 

The  Russell  L.  Cecil  Awards  consits  of 
four  SI  .(XX)  prizes  for  writing  on  arthritis. 
1975  material  may  be  submitted  before 
January  31,  1976  to  the  Arthritis  Founda¬ 
tion,  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

1974  winners:  Fraser  Kent,  Miami 
Herald:  Stephanie  Shulsinger.  The  Wo¬ 
man:  and  William  Tannenbring,  KERA- 
tv,  Dallas.  (No  radio  award). 

*  *  * 

AVIATION 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

Stories  about  businessmen  who  fly 
their  own  planes  or  travel  extensively  in 
private  aircraft  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  a  $200  prize  and  a  trip  to  accept  the 
award.  1975  material  may  be  submitted 
before  February  I,  1976  to  National  Bus¬ 
iness  Aircraft  Association,  401  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20(X)4. 

1974  winner:  Joe  Knox,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News:  HM:  Angelo  Cohn. 
Greater  Minneapolis:  Gary  Johansen, 
Maftazine  of  the  Midlands  (Omaha 
World-Herald). 
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ACHIEVEMENT 

At  irregular  intervals,  the  S.l. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Syracuse  University  presents  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

1973  recipient:  Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ACHIEVEMENT 
(Marquette  U.  graduates) 

The  By-Line  Award  program  honors 
graduates  of  the  Marquette  University 
College  of  Journalism  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  communications  fields. 
The  winner  receives  a  personalized  cop¬ 
per  printing  plate. 

1975  winner:  Mary  Lou  Beatty, 
Washington  Post. 

3k  *  * 

ACHIEVEMENT 

University  of  Southern  California 
Journalism  Alumni  Association  confers 
an  annual  achievement  award. 

1975  winner:  Helen  Thomas,  United 
Press  International. 

*  *  * 

AGRICULTURE 
(U.S.  daily  newspapers) 

Full-time  reporters  on  agriculture  may 
compete  for  a  European  trip  and  a 
trophy.  Material  published  between  Sep¬ 
tember  I.  1975  and  August  31,  1976  may 
be  submitted  before  October  7,  1976  to 
Ciba-Geigy  Corporation,  P.O.  Box 
11422.  Greensboro,  N.C.  27409. 

1975  winners:  Mary  Oganibene,  Niaf>- 
ara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Niaf>ara  Gazette:  and 
Lee  Searle,  Successful  Farming:  cate¬ 
gory  winners:  Lawn  R.  Griffiths,  Water¬ 
loo  (la.)  Courier:  Duward  Bean,  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald  Journal:  Jim  Kjeldsen, 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald:  J.  Alan 
Sv/eg]e, Cedar  Rapids  {l'd.)Gazette:  Bar- 
tell  Nyberg,  Denver  Post:  and  Tom 
Ferschweiler,  Oregon  Journal. 

*  *  * 

ALCOHOLISM 
(College  newspapers) 

A  total  of  $1 .500  in  cash  prizes  and  six 
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expense-paid  trips  to  Washington  are 
awarded  in  a  nationwide  college  news¬ 
paper  writing  contest  on  alcohol  abuse. 
Material  may  be  submitted  to  Depart¬ 
ment  ICM,  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Alcohol  Information,  Box  2345, 
Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

1975  winners:  Debbie  Yukich,  Ohio 
University;  Brad  Martisius,  Michigan 
State;  and  Mark  Patton,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

tie  3k  Ik 

AMERICAN  CREDO 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Editorials 

Cartoons 

Materials  which  relate  to  the  American 
Credo  or  the  general  philosophy  it  em¬ 
bodies  (political  and  economic  rights 
which  protect  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  individual)  may  be  nominated  for  the 
Freedoms  Foundations  Awards.  Nomi¬ 
nees  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  George  Washington  Honor  Med¬ 
als  and  certificates  are  given  to  winners 
in  various  categories.  The  awards  year 
runs  from  November  1  to  November  1 
and  entries  must  be  submitted  no  later 
than  November  1.  1976  to  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481. 

Principal  awards  for  1974  went  to; 
Clarence  M.  Kelley,  editorial,  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin;  Roy  W.  Harper, 
article,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  Mike 
Whorf  Inc..  Birmingham,  Mich,  and 
Kiwanis  International,  radio;  CBS-tv 
network  and  Xerox  Corp.,  television; 
and  James  W.  Morgan,  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal,  cartoons. 

3k  3k  3k 

AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 
(All  media) 

Members  of  the  National  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Commission  of  the  American  Leg¬ 
ion  vote  by  secret  ballot  on  nominations 
for  the  Fourth  Estate  Award  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  furtherance  of  American 
Legion  policies  and  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
From  one  to  three  awards  are  au¬ 


LEDERLE  SPONSCMIS  PROGRAMS 
VOITU.  NEVER  SEE. 


BUT  THEY  MAY  HELP  SAl/E  YOUR  LIFE. 

New  discoveries,  new  theories,  and  new  techniques  develop  so  rapidly  in  the  world  of  medicine 
it’s  amazing  that  physicians  and  pharmacists  can  keep  up  with  it  all. 

We’ve  tried  to  help.  Since  1951,  Lederle  Laboratories  has  sponsored  organized  programs  for 
postgraduate  health  care  education,  an  average  of  35  per  year. 

The  programs  provide  a  forum  for  health  care  e)qDerts  to  discuss  their  innovations,  their 
problems . . .  your  problems.  Local  medical  and  pharmacy  societies,  pharmacy  schools  and  medical 
schools  select  the  topics  and  the  speakers.  In  1975  we  will  sponsor  more  than  50  of  these  symposia. 

Being  ‘"on  top  of  the  news^  is  as  vital  in  health  care  as  it  is  in  your  business. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


99^ 


AVIATION/SPACE 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Photographs 

Scrolls  and  SI 00  prizes  reward  writers 
on  all  phases  of  aviation  and  space. 
Newspapers  are  divided  into  two  circula¬ 
tion  classes,  over  and  under  200,000. 
Material  published  in  1975  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  before  February  I.  1976  to 
Aviation/Space  Writers  Association, 
ClitTwcx>d  Road,  Chester,  N.J.  079.^0. 

1974  winners:  Jerry  Hulse,  Los 
Anfieles  Times:  Howard  S.  Benedict, 
AP;  Steve  Sellers,  Fort  Worth  Press: 
Sanders  H.  LaMont,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
Nen  s-Press:  Allan  R.  Scholin,  freelance; 
Thomas  Y.  Canby,  National  Geog¬ 
raphic:  Steve  Neuman,  WKY-tv;  John 
Lyons,  Christine  Lyons  and  Mark  Knol- 
ler,  WNEW;  Robert  J.  Serling,  free¬ 
lance;  Philip  J.  Klass,  Aviation  Week; 
Richard  P.  Benjamin,  Naval  Aviation 
News:  and  James  P.  Blair,  National 
Geographic. 

Strebig  Memorial  .Award,  trophy  and 
S500  from  Teledyne  Continental  Motors 
Corp. — Donald  S.  Riggs,  WllC-tv, 
Pittsburgh. 

Ball  Memorial  Award,  trophy,  minia¬ 
ture  Redstone-Mercury  missile  and  $500 
from  the  Chrysler  Corp. — Kenneth  F. 
Weaver,  National  Geographic. 

Osborn  Award,  trophy  and  $500  from 
EDO  Corp. — Richard  L.  Taylor.  Ohio 
State  University. 

*  *  ♦ 

BASEBALL 
(Print  media) 

The  J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  Award,  honor¬ 
ing  the  late  publisher  of  the  Sporting 
News,  will  be  given  to  one  deceased  and 
one  living  baseball  writer  during  the  Hall 
of  Fame  Day  at  Cooperstown.  N.Y.  Bob 
Broeg,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of  America 
which  administers  the  award. 

1974  honors  went  to  John  P.  Car¬ 
michael  and  James  C.  Isaminger  (post¬ 
humously). 

♦  *  * 

BIGOTRY 

The  Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award 
for  newspaper  writing  in  the  fight  against 
racial  and  religious  hatred,  intolerance, 
discrimination  and  every  form  of  bigot¬ 
ry”  is  $250.  Material  published  in  1975 
may  be  sent  before  February  15,  1976  to 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York  10027. 

1974  winner:  Mike  Masterson,  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record.  Cita¬ 
tions  to  Louis  Heldman,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Selwyn  Raab,  New  York 
Times. 

*  * 

BOWLING 

The  Bowling  Writers  Association  of 
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America  confers  the  Mort  Luby  Sr. 
award  in  honor  of  the  founder  who  was 
editor-publisher  of  the  National  Bowlers 
Journal  1926-56.  Nominations  may  be 
made  to  Mort  Luby  Jr.,  National  Bow¬ 
lers  Journal,  875  N.  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  Ill.  6061 1. 

*  3)C 

BOWLING 
(U.S.  newspapers) 

Feature 

Editorial 

Bowling,  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Bowling  Congress,  awards  gift 
certificates  worth  $1,400  to  10  winners  in 
the  competition  for  writing  about  the 
sport.  Top  winners  in  each  division  re¬ 
ceive  $200.  Entries  for  1975  should  be 
sent  before  January  15,  1976  to  ABC 
Public  Relations.  5301  S.  76th  Street, 
Greendale,  Wis.  53129. 

1974  division  winners:  Dick  Evans. 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  Dave  DeLorenzo, 
Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser. 

:4c  ](c  9t; 

BROADCASTING 
(AP  member  stations) 

The  Robert  Eunson  Award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  annually,  beginning  in  1976,  to  an 
individual  for  distinguished  service  to 
broadcasting.  Contact  Associated  Press 
Broadcasters,  do  The  Associated  Press. 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020. 

♦  ♦  * 

BROTHERHOOD 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Editorials 

Cartoons 

Photographs 

Gold  medallions  signifying  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  better  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  brotherhood  are  conferred  in 
four  classes.  1975  Material  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  43  West  57th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

1974  winners:  Mike  Masterson,  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record:  and 
Mario  Thomas,  tv. 

3|c  3|c 

BUSINESS 

(U.S.  newspapers  and  magazines) 
Articles 
Editorials 

A  grant  from  the  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America  supports  the 
business  journalism  awards  program  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  with  $1,000’ 
prizes  in  four  categories,  plus  $150  for 
runnerup  honors.  Encouraging  public 
understanding  of  the  American  economy 
is  the  theme.  Material  published  between 
June  1,  1975  and  May  30,  1976  may  be 
submitted  before  June  30  to  Lyle  E.  Har¬ 
ris,  INGAA-Missouri  Awards,  Neff 
Hall,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201. 


1975  winners:  Tom  D.  Miller,  Hun¬ 
tington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Advertiser: 
Stephen  Aug,  Washington  Star:  Stephen 
B.  Shepard,  Business  Week:  Chris  Wel¬ 
les,  Institutional  Investor.  Runners-up: 
Jerry  Drake,  Naples  (Fla.)  Star:  Joel 
Whitaker,  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  John 
Cobbs  and  team.  Business  Week. 

♦  %  9|c 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 
(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

Cash  prizes  totalling  $6.0(X)  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  six  categories  for  journalists 
judged  to  have  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  consumer  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance.  1975  materials  may  be 
submitted  before  January  31,  1976  to 
John  Hancock  Awards.  2(X)  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

1974  winners:  Louis  Cook,  Associated 
Press;  Marshall  Loeb.  Time:  Gordon  L. 
Williams,  Business  Week:  Donald  L. 
Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer:  Dick  Youngblood,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune:  and  Tom  D.  Miller. 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Advertiser. 

^  %  9|C 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 
(Print  media) 

Stories 

Editorials 

To  encourage  high  standards  of  report¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  news  of  busi¬ 
ness,  investment  and  finance,  cash 
prizes  of  $1,000  are  awarded  in  two 
newspaper  divisions  (over  and  under 
500.(K)0  circulation),  national  magazines, 
columns/editorials.  1975  material  may  be 
submitted  by  January  15.  1976  to  Gerald 
Loeb  Awards,  Graduate  School  of  Man¬ 
agement,  UCLA.  405  Hilgard  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

1974  winners:  Allan  Sloan,  Detroit 
Free  Press:  Tom  D.  Miller.  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Herald  Advertiser:  Marshall 
Loeb,  Time:  Edwin  Darby,  Chicago 
Sun-Times:  Vermont  Royster,  Wall 
Street  Journal:  (special  recognition) 
Donald  Barlett  and  James  Steele, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

^  * 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 
(U.S.  radio  and  tv  stations) 

Janus  Awards — bronze  statuettes  of 
the  Roman  god  of  communications — are 
given  for  excellence  in  programs  of  fi¬ 
nancial  news.  Those  broadcast  in  1975 
may  be  nominated  before  January  30, 
1976  to  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1125  15ih  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

1975  winners:  Associated  Press  Radio. 
Washington.  D.C.;  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.;  KCBS  San  Francisco;  WLWl-tv 
Indianapolis;  and  Maryland  Center  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 
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Once  again,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  will  honor  professional  writers  judged 
to  have  contributed  significantly  to  reader  understanding  of  business  and  finance  through 
articles  published  during  1975. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  in  six  publication  categories  with  individual  awards  of  $1 ,000, 
plus  participation  in  an  awards  presentation  program,  to  be  held  at  one  of  America’s  leading 
academic  institutions. 

Basic  objective  of  the  annual  Awards  for  Excellence  is  to  foster  improved  public  under¬ 
standing  of  business  and  finance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  lucid  interpretation  of  the 
complex  economic  problems  which  affect  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 

Entry  blanks  and  complete  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  “Awards  for 
Excellence",  B-21 ,  Jonn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  M A.  02117.  Postmark  deadline  for  submitting  entries  is  January  31,1976.  Six 
unmounted  copies  of  each  entry  must  be  submitted.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
official  entry  form. 

This  year  cash  awards  of  $1 ,000  will  be  presented  in  each  of  the  following  classifications: 


Syndicated  and  News  Service  Writers  Writers  for  Newspapers  with  Circulation  above  300,000 

1974  winner:  Louise  Cook,  Associated  Press  1974  winner:  Donald  L.  Barlett,  and  James  B.  Steele 
Writers  for  National  Magazines  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

General  Interest  Writers  for  Newspapers  with  Circulation  100,000  to  300,000 

1974  winner.  Marshall  Loeb,  Time  Magazine  1974  winner:  Dick  Youngblood,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Writers  for  Financial  Business  Writers  for  Newspapers  wittrCirculation  under  100,000 

Trade  Publications  1974  winner:  Tom  D.  Miller,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

1974  winner:  Gordon  L.  Williams,  Business  Week  Herald-Advertiser 


Judges  in  the  1974  competition  were: 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  editor  and  vice  president,  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 

James  Deakin,  Sf.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  out-going  president  of 

the  White  House  Press  Correspondents  Association 

William  G.  Flanagan,  personal  business  editor,  Business  Week 

Dr.  M.  L.  Frankel,  president  and  director.  Joint  Council  on  Economic 

Education 

Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International  and  president  of  the  White  / 
House  Press  Correspondents  Association 


Life  Insurance 


BUSINESS  PRESS 
(English-language  publications) 
Editorials 
Articles 
Special  issues 

The  Jesse  H.  Neal  Awards  (bronze 
plaques  and  medallions)  recognize  edito¬ 
rial  excellence  in  specialized  business 
periodicals  in  three  classifications  based 
on  gross  advertising  revenues.  Material 
from  November  I.  1975  to  October  31, 
1976  may  be  sent  before  December  5. 
1976  to  American  Business  Press  Inc.. 
205  East  45th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

*  *  * 

CAMPING 

(Newspapers,  tv  and  radio) 

Members  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  a  new  award  for  Family  Camp¬ 
ing  Journalism  that  consists  of  two 
Sl.OtK)  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  and  a  l.''-inch 
high  steel  sculpture  by  Fred  Wilson  of 
Montana.  1975  material  may  be  submit¬ 
ted  by  April  30.  1976  to  James  R.  Graff, 
PR  director.  Kampgrounds  of  America 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1138,  Billings,  Mont. 
59103. 

*  *  ^ 

CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 
Articles 
Photographs 

H.  M.  Greenspun.  publisher  of  ihe  Las 
VVgrt.v  (Nev.)5«/j,  endowed  an  award  of 
S200  annually  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Bunn.  Georgetown  University 
president  1952-64.  to  an  undergraduate 
whose  writing  or  photo-journalism  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  excellence  of  a  campus 
publication.  Material  from  the  current 
academic  year  may  be  submitted  by  May 


1 .  1976  to  Arthur  Ciervo.  Office  of  Public 
Relations.  Georgetown  University. 
Washington.  D.  C.  20(K)7. 

1975  winner;  Mitchell  Davis. 
Cieorfietown  University  Voice. 

*  ♦  * 

CARTOONS 

(Newspapers,  magazines  and 
feature  syndicates) 

Prizes  totalling  more  than  $4,100  are 
given  to  cartoonists  whose  work  helps  to 
develop  a  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  population  control.  Examples 
published  between  April  1.  1975  and 
March  31,  1976  may  be  sent  to  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Population  Institute, 
777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

1974-7.5  winners:  Don  Wright.  Miami 
News:  Bill  Sanders,  Milwaukee  Journal: 
Charles  D.  Pearson.  .)  Knic¬ 

kerbocker  News:  Bob  Englehart.  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette:  Roger 
Bradfield.  Dooley's  World:  and  Deb 
Polston.  Playboy. 

*  *  ♦ 

CARTOONS  AND  COMIC  STRIPS 
(Print  media  U.S.  and  Canada) 

.All  categories  e>f  cartooning — story 
strips,  comic  panels,  editorial  comment, 
sports  and  special  illustration,  comic 
books,  advertising  and  film  animation — 
are  considered  in  the  awarding  of  the 
Reuben  and  other  prizes.  Voting  is  by 
members  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Soc¬ 
iety.  Nominations  may  be  made  before 
March  1.  1976  to  Marge  Devine.  NCS. 
130  West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

1974  winner:  Dick  Moores,  “Gasoline 
Alley.” 


THIRD  ANNUAL 


POPUIATION  CARTOON  AWAROS 


For  cartoons  that  have  increased  public  awareness 
about  population  and  the  need  to  .  .  . 

Bring  population  into  balance  with  the  earth’s  finite 
resources.  To  clarify  the  .  .  . 

Interaction  between  too  many  people  and  the  many 
related  issues  affecting  the  quality  of  life. 

Cash  awards  of  $4,100  for  cartoons  and  humor  strips 
Published  April  1,  1975,  to  March  31,  1976 

Entries  must  be  received  by  April  15,  1976 

For  details  write:  Communication  Center 
Population  Institute 
777  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Sponsored  by 

WE  POPULATION  IHStime 

in  associetion  with  National  Cartoonists  Society 
and  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 


CHEMISTRY 
(All  Media) 

The  James  T.  Grady  Award  of  $2,000 
and  a  gold  medal  encourages  reporting 
which  increases  public  understanding  of 
chemistry,  chemical  engineering  and  re¬ 
lated  fields.  Nominations  are  made  by 
members  of  the  American  Chemical  Soc¬ 
iety  by  March  1.  Contact;  Dr.  Justin  W. 
Collat.  American  Chemical  Society.  1 155 
16th  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036. 

1975  winner:  Gene  Bylinsky.  Fortune. 

sh  ♦  * 

CHESS 

(Newspapers,  magazines  and 
feature  syndicates) 

,An  annual  award  of  merit  has  been 
established  for  chess  columnists  and 
Journals  by  the  .Association  of  U.S.  Chess 
Journalists.  Samples  of  work  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Journalistic  Awards 
are  displayed  at  the  U.S.  Open  Champ¬ 
ionship  in  August  and  a  vote  is  taken 
there.  Contact  Bobby  G.  Dudley.  107 
Crosstree  Road.  Coraopolis.  Pa.  15108. 

1975  winners:  Edwin  Albaugh. 
Washington  Star:  George  Cunningham 
and  Gerald  Dullea.  Bangor  (Me.)  News: 
Richard  Fauber.  Sacramento  Bee:  Isaac 
Kashdan.  Lo.v  An/zeles  Times:  and  Don 
Thackrey.  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  AVu-.v. 

Atlantic  Chess  News  (Glenn  Petersen; 
Chess  Diizest  (Ken  Smith):  Chess  Hori¬ 
zons  (George  Mirijanian);  Miehif>an 
Chess  (Don  Thackrey);  and  Overboard 
(Ray  Leight). 


*  *  * 

CITY  PLANNING 
(Newspapers) 

All  U.S.  and  Canada  newspapers  may 
enter  competition  for  the  award  which 
honors  public  service  in  the  advancement 
of  city  and/or  regional  planning.  A  plaque 
and  $.*'0  prize  are  given  in  two  circulation 
categories  (over  and  under  1 00. 000). 
Material  published  in  1975  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  March  I.  1976  to  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  1313  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60637. 

1974  winners:  Tom  Morris.  Harry 
Pearson  and  Ed  Lowe,  Newsday:  Bar¬ 
bara  Kerr  Page,  l.as  Cruces  (N.M.) 
News-Sun. 


♦  ♦  * 

COINS 

(Newspapers  and  syndicates) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Numismatic  l.iterary  Guild,  a 
worldwide  organization,  to  compete  for 
prizes  given  for  coin  columns  in  news¬ 
papers  or  written  for  feature  syndicates. 
The  prize  is  an  engraved  gold  on  silver 
vermeil  medal.  Material  published  during 
the  year  ending  March  I.  1976  may  be 
submitted  to  Medallic  Art  Company,  3 
Parkway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102,  or  Ray 
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Announcing  the  42nd  Annual  Headliners  Awards 

in  Atlantic  City. 
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Deadlines  for  entries:  February  15, 1976 


riigihility 

Headliner  eonipetitidn  is  open  to  all  material  published  or  broadcast 
between  January  I,  l‘)75.  and  Oeceniber  H,I075. 

1  here  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  entries  that  may  be  submitted. 
However,  each  entry  ma\  be  entered  in  onlv  one  categorv. 

1  he  deadline  (or  entries  is  I'ebruarv  15,  l')76  Entries  will  not 
be  returned. 

Headliner  .\wards  will  be  presented  at  the  three-day  National 
Headliner  weekend  at  .5tlantic  Citv  in  the  Spring.  Winners  will  be 
guests  of  the  National  Headliners  Club. 

Public  Service  entries  and  Investigative  Reporting  entries  for  both  print 
and  broadcast  vhould  be  accompanied  bv  a  letter  outlining  background, 
accomplishments  and  results.  The  exhibit  can  include  clippings  of 
stones,  senes,  photos,  editorials  and  community  reaction. 

.\ll  photo  entries  must  be  black  and  white,  mounted  on  16"  x  20" 
boards  Entries  should  contain  captions  and  tearsheets  to  indicate 
publication.  No  sequences  or  series. 

Television  entries  must  be  in  the  form  ot  16  mm  film  projection  prints, 
or  16  mm  him  transfers  kines  from  videotapes,  or  video  cassettes. 

Radio  entries  should  be  in  the  form  of  audio  tapes  at  7V2  ^“'1  track. 

Individual  entries  vhould  be  on  separate  reels.  Campaign  entries  mav 
be  on  same  reel.  I  'se  7-inch  reels  only.  Split  entry  on  two  reels 
if  necessary. 

In  all  radio  and  television  categories,  awards  are  made  to  a  station 
or  a  network  with  proper  credits  to  an  individual  or  individuals. 

Television  and  radio  entries  should  include  a  brief  printed  resume  of 
the  entrv,  w  ith  the  material  for  judging. 

Send  all  entries  to:  Edaine  I  ravne,  Secretarc ,  .National  Headliners  Club, 
Convention  Hall,  .Atlantic  City,  N.  ).  0H40I. 

Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Daily  Newspapers 

1 .  Outstanding  new  s  reporting,  new  s  feature  or  news  scries  in  Daily 
New  spaper— Circulation  up  to  50,CXX). 

2.  Outstanding  new  s  reporting,  news  features  or  news  series  in  Daily 
Newspaper — Circulation  from  50,000  to  150,000. 

5  Outstanding  new  s  reporting,  new  s  feature  or  news  series  in  Daily 
.Newspaper — Circulation  over  150,000. 

4  Consistently  outstanding  local  interest  column  on  variety  of 
general  sub)ects. 


5.  Consistently  outstanding  special  or  feature  column  on  one  subject, 
(Examples:  business,  food,  finance,  fashion,  drama,  Radio-T\  , 

or  others.) 

6.  Consistently  outstanding  editorial  cartoons. 

7.  Outstanding  spot  news  photography, 

8.  Outstanding  feature  photography.' 

9.  Outstanding  sports  photography. 

10.  Consistently  outstanding  sportswriting  or  sports  column  by 
an  individual. 

11.  Consistently  outstanding  newspaper  published  magazine. 

12.  Outstanding  investigative  reporting. 

13  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  newspaper. 


Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Magazines  and  Syndicates 

1.  Outstanding  coverage  of  a  major  news  event. 

2.  Consistently  outstanding  special  feature  column  on  one  subject. 

3.  (Examples:  business,  food,  finance,  fashion,  drama,  Radio-T\', 
Washington  coverage,  sports,  travel,  or  others.) 

Outstanding  spot  news,  feature  or  sports  photography. 


Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Radio  Stations 

1.  Consistently  outstanding  radio  reporting  (cities  over  250,000). 

2.  Consistently  outstanding  radio  reporting  (cities  under  250,000). 

3.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  station  (no  population  limit). 

4.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  station  (no  population  limit) 

Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Radio  Networks 

1.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  network. 

2.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  network. 

Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Television  Stations 

1.  Consistently  outstanding  TV  reporting  (cities  over  500,000). 

2.  Consistently  outstanding  TV  reporting  (cities  under  500,000). 

3.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  station  (no  population  limit). 

4.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  station  (no  population  limit). 


Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Television  Networks 

1.  Consistently  outstanding  T\’  reporting. 

2.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  network. 

3.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  network. 


COINS 

Byrne,  NLG  secretary.  Box  307,  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.  33430. 

1974  winners;  Gary  Palmer,  Copley 
News  Service;  Ed  Reiter,  Ashury  Park 
(N.J.)/’rc.v.v;  and  Harold  Flartey,  Morris¬ 
town  (N.J.)  Daily  Record. 

:i(i  ifi 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM 
(All  media) 

Editorials 

Reporting 

Editing 

Photography 

The  Mark  of  Excellence  Contest  rec¬ 
ognizes  performance  by  college  jour¬ 
nalists.  It  is  open  to  any  fulltime  student 
for  work  between  February  I,  1975  and 
February  1,  1976,  entries  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  February  15,  1976  to  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35 
E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

1975  winners;  Danny  Goodgame.  U.  of 
Mississippi;  Steve  Hess.  U  of  Southern 
California;  Sue  Engstrom.  U  of  Nevada; 
Diamondback,  U  of  Maryland;  Judith 
Murphy,  U  of  Oklahoma;  Athens,  Ohio 
University:  Janet  Fuhrman.  Penn  State; 
Mark  Perlstein.  U  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison;  David  M.  Varner.  Indiana  U; 
Radio-Tv  News  Center,  San  Jose  State. 
California. 

♦  *  * 

COLOR  PRINTING 
(Newspapers) 
Advertising 
Editorial 

A  group  of  citations  (with  unique 
plaques)  recognizes  quality  reproduction 
by  letterpress  and  offset  of  advertising 
with  color,  creativity  in  advertising  with 
color  and  “best  newspaper  editorial 
color"  presentations.  Entries  of  1975 
publications  may  be  made  before  July  15, 
1976  to  EDITOR* PUBi.isHKR  Color  Awards, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

1974  winners:  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Des  Moines  Tribune:  Rock  Island  Argus, 
Shreveport  Times  &  Journal,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald-E.xpress,  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Chicago  Tribune,  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  Palo  Alto  Times,  Miami 
Herald,  Sacramento  Union,  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star,  Palm  Beach  Post,  Daily 
Iowan  and  St.  Augustine  Record. 

♦  *  * 

COMICS 

The  Jester  Comics  Awards  have  been 
established  to  encourage  high  levels  of 
creative  effort  in  the  presentation  and 
promotion  of  newspaper  comics  strips, 
panels  and  sections.  The  prizes,  in  two 
circulation  categories — over  and  under 
350,000 — are  bronze  statues  by  Howie 
Schneider  of  a  boy  reading  the  comics. 
1975  entries  may  be  sent  before  February 
28,  1976  to  the  Newspaper  Comics  Coun- 
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cil,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

1975  winners:  Newsday,  Detroit  News 
and  Chicago  Tribune;  Orlando  Sentinel- 
Star,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  and  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  may  be  nominated  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  community  service  plaque  given 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

1975  recipient;  Cherokee  (la.)  Daily 
Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CONSERVATION 
(All  media) 

Two  separate  citations — Conservation 
Writer  and  Conservation  Newscaster — 
honor  outstanding  Journalistic  efforts  to 
advance  public  appreciation  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  of  gocxl  land  use.  The  award 
consists  of  S250  and  an  etched  pewter 
plate.  Nominations  may  be  sent  before 
June  1,  1976  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America,  7515  N.  E.  Ankeny 
Road,  Ankeny.  Iowa  .50021. 

1974-75  winner:  Charles  Hansohn. 
Davenport  (la.)  Quad  City  Times. 

*  3|C  sic 

CONSERVATION 
(Canadian  newspapers  and 
magazines) 

Members  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  of 
Canada  may  compete  for  the  F.  H.  Kor- 
tright  Awards  totalling  $1  .(KX)  for  articles 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Material 
published  in  1975  should  be  sent  to  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Sportsmen's  Show.  Box 
168,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre,  Toronto, 
Ont.  M5K  1H8. 

1974  winners;  Sheila  Kaighin,  Outdoor 
Canada:  John  Power,  Toronto  Star;  and 
Tiny  Bennett.  Toronto  Sun. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CONSTRUCTION 
(Newspapers,  magazines  and 
free  lance) 
Photographs 

Prizes  totalling  $2,250  may  be  won  by 
amateur  or  professional  photographers 
whose  pictures  of  buildings  in  progress 
increase  the  public  awareness  of  the 
dynamic  role  of  the  construction  indus¬ 
try.  The  prize  will  be  doubled  if  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  published  in  a  “recog¬ 
nized”  newspaper  or  magazine.  Entries 
of  black  and  white  photos  taken  after 
January  15.  1975  must  be  made  by 
January  15,  1976  to  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  1957  E  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

1974  winners:  Jack  Dykings,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Joel  Hoo,  Brookline,  Mass.;  and 
Marshall  Marvell  Jr,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald. 


CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
(U.S.  newspapers) 

A  cash  prize  of  $1,000,  and  special 
prizes  of  $1(X)  (if  awarded),  is  offered  for 
reporting  on  consumer  affairs  topics  such 
as  cost  of  living,  quality  of  goods  and 
services,  people  engaged  in  consumer 
protection.  Material  from  October  1,  1975 
to  September  30,  1976  should  be  sent  by 
October  3 1 ,  to  Penney-Missouri  Awards, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

1975  winner;  Pat  Ravenscraft,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  Special  award  of  $  100  to 
Barbara  Abel  and  Neil  D.  Rosenberg, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Honorable  Mentions 
to  Karen  Deike  and  Yvonne  Saliba, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  and  Larry  Kramer. 
San  Francisco  E.xaminer. 

%  *  * 

CONSUMER 
(All  media) 

There  are  10  categories,  with  a  $1,000 
prize  in  each  and  $l(K)for  runners-up.  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  Montgomery 
Ward  Co.  for  writers  on  consumer  affairs 
who  receive  no  less  than  half  of  their 
income  from  such  work.  The  entries  are 
judged  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  1975  materials  may 
be  submitted  by  April  .30,  1976  to  Awards 
Committee.  NPC.  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C.  2(K)45. 

1975  winners:  Gerald  M.  O'Neill. 
Stephen  A.  Kurkjian,  Peter  D.  Cowen 
and  Ellen  S.  Zack.  Boston  Globe:  Paula 
Childs  and  Craig  Unger.  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  Real  Paper;  Bruce  Drake  New 
York  Daily  News;  Richard  C.  Barnard. 
New  York  Times  Magazine;  Fred  Wilcox, 
KCBS  San  Francisco;  John  Stossel. 
WCBS. 

Runnersup:  JelTrey  Gaydos  and  Robert 
Windrem,  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News;  Douglas  A.  Campbell.  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post;  Michael  J.  Conlon, 
UPI;  Herbert  Upson,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

COURAGE 

Crusading  journalism  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  is  honored  with  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  award  for  courage. 
Nominations  may  be  made  to  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Carbondale,  III.  62901. 

1975  recipient:  Thomas  E.  Gish, 
Whiteshurg  (Ky.)  Mountain  Eagle. 

*  *  ♦ 

COURAGEOUS  OPINION 
(All  media) 

Reporting 

Articles 

Cartoons 

Editorials 

Programs 

Novels 

The  Prize  Awards  of  the  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  Foundation,  established  in  1950,  are 
designed  to  recognize  and  encourage  a 
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sense  of  social  responsibility  and  the 
courage  to  deal  with  basic  topics,  how¬ 
ever  controversial.  Scrolls  and  $750  are 
presented  to  each  winner  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.  Entries  of  1975  material 
should  be  sent  before  February  1 ,  1976  to 
Burt  Beck,  ACWA,  15  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

1974  winners:  Boston  Globe  team; 
Seymour  Hersh,  New  York  Times;  Noel 
Mostert,  book;  Richard  J.  Barrett  and 

'Ronald  E.  Muller,  book;  CBS-tv,  and 
WNET-13. 

*  5fc  ♦ 

CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

Two  cash  awards  of  $1,000  each  are 
offered  for  writing  about  children’s  lung¬ 
damaging  diseases.  Articles  published  be¬ 
tween  May  I,  1975  and  June  1,  1976  may 
be  submitted  by  August  30,  to  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation,  3379  Peachtree 
Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 

1975  winners:  Jay  Davis,  Bellfast 
(Me.)  Republican  Journal. 

*  *  * 

DENTISTRY 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 
Articles 

Dental  disease,  dental  treatment  and 
research  are  the  areas  of  interest  in  this 
science  writers  competition  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant  from  Lever  Brothers 
Co.  There  are  $  1 .000  prizes  in  each  categ¬ 
ory  for  articles  published  between  July  1, 
1975  and  June  30.  1976.  Entries  should  be 
submitted  by  August  3 1  to  American  Den¬ 
tal  AsscK'iation.  21 1  E.  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

1975  winners:  Sarah  Watke.Grt'rv?  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette;  and  Jean  Butler, 
Today's  Health. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

DIPLOMACY 
(Aii  media) 

The  will  of  the  late  Edward  Weintal, 
Newsweek's  diplomatic  correspondent 
1944-67.  established  a  $5,000  prize  for 
boldness  and  originality  in  reporting  is¬ 
sues  related  to  American  foreign  policy. 

1975  material  be  submitted  before  March 
1.  1976  to  Charles  Bartlett,  c/o  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  Universi¬ 
ty.  Washington,  D.  C.  2(M)57. 

1974  winner:  Chalmers  Roberts, 
Washiuftton  Post. 

*  *  ♦ 

DISADVANTAGED 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Photographs 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism 
Awards  recognize  outstanding  coverage 
of  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  in 
the  United  States.  Major  winners  receive 
a  bust  of  the  late  Senator.  1975  material 
may  be  submitted  before  February  1, 

1976  to  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  Committee.  1035  30th 
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Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20007. 
New  categories  are  photojournalism  and 
student. 

1974  winners:  Mike  Masterson,  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record;  Loretta 
Schwartz,  Philadelphia  Magazine;  Mar¬ 
tin  Berman,  Peter  Lance  and  Geraldo 
Rivera,  WABC-tv;  and  Terence  Gurley, 
WWVA  Radio,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
(All  media) 

Medals  for  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  have  been  conferred  annually 
since  1930  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Publications  or  persons  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  journalism  are  considered. 
Nominations  may  be  made  before 
November  1  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.  65201. 

1975  recipients:  Sylvia  Porter,  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate;  Edwin  Newman, 
NBC;  Robert  Hyland,  St.  Louis; 
Marsteller/Burson  ad  agency;  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association;  and  Sports  Illustrated. 

♦  *  * 

DOGS 

(Newspapers,  feature  syndicates 
and  magazines) 

Columns,  news  story,  features  and 
syndicated  columns  about  dogs  in  news¬ 
papers  are  considered  for  prizes  (certifi¬ 
cates)  from  the  Dog  Writers’  Association 
of  America  with  three  circulation  divi¬ 
sions  for  newspapers.  Material  published 
between  November  1,  1975  and  October 
31,  1976  may  be  submitted  by  November 
5.  1976  to  Mrs.  C.  J.  Braund,  P.O.  Box  34, 
Foxholm,  N.  D.  58738. 

1974  winners:  Walter  R.  Fletcher,  New 
York  Times;  Ann  Cottrell  Free,  Birmin¬ 
gham  (Ala.)  News;  Dave  Manthey, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  and  Alan  Ward, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

DRAMA  CRITICISM 
(All  media) 

The  richest  prize  in  the  American  thea¬ 
ter,  the  George  Jean  Nathan  Award  for 
Dramatic  Criticism,  $5,000,  awaits  the 
works  of  American  authors,  critics  or  re¬ 
viewers  which  have  been  published  or 
broadcast  in  the  United  States.  An  arti¬ 
cle,  an  essay,  treatise  or  book  written  in 
the  yearfrom  July  1,  1975  toJune  30,  1976 
may  be  entered  before  September  22, 
1976  to  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust, 
350  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

1974  winner: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

EDITORIALS 

The  William  Allen  White  Foundation 
sponsors  editorial  excellence  awards 
with  engraved  plaques  for  winners  of 
sweepstakes  divisions.  1975  material 
may  be  nominated  before  February  1, 


1976  to  the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans.  66045. 

1975  winners:  Chicago  Tribune; 
Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondale;  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald;  and  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press. 

^ 

EDITORIALS 
(U.S.  and  Canada 
weekly  newspapers) 

The  Golden  Quill  Award  is  considered 
to  be  weekly  newspaper  journalism’s 
highest  writing  prize.  The  winner  is  cho¬ 
sen  from  1 1  finalists,  known  as  the  Gol¬ 
den  Dozen,  for  special  recognition  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors. 
Nominations  may  be  made  to  the  socie¬ 
ty,  care  of  the  Journalism  Department, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill.  62901. 

1975  winner:  Mrs.  Betty  Cox,  Madi¬ 
son  County  Newsweek,  Richmond,  Ky. 

♦  *  * 

EDITORIALS 

(Newspapers) 

The  Walker  Stone  awards  of  $1,000 
and  $500  honor  editorial  writing  on  these 
criteria:  forcefulness  to  a  purpose,  effec¬ 
tiveness  measured  by  results,  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  public  interest.  1975  material 
should  be  entered  by  February  1,  1976  to 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

1974  winners:  John  R.  Harrison,  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger;  and  Oliver  Starr,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

sic  *  * 

EDUCATION 

(Newspapers,  radio  and  tv) 

Media  Awards  for  Coverage  of  Higher 
Education  were  open  to  writers  in  the 
Mason-Dixon  District.  With  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education,  the  program  em¬ 
braces  the  Southeastern  District  (from 
Florida  and  Louisiana  to  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  but  excluding  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Maryland).  Cash  prizes  of  $100 
are  given.  1975  material  may  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Graham  Jones,  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 

1974  winners:  Eric  Wentworth, 
Washington  Post;  Lorraine  Moore, 
WRAL-tv;  Midge  Hart,  National  Public 
Radio;  and  John  Merrow,  George 
Washington  University. 

♦  *  ♦ 

EDUCATION 
(All  media) 

The  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation 
of  Flint,  Mich,  has  made  a  grant  of 
$25,000  to  the  Education  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation  to  finance  competition  to  re¬ 
vitalize  education  reporting.  Awards  in 

1976  will  include  a  grand  prize  of  $1,000, 
12  first  prizes  of  $500  each  and  12  second 
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prizes  ot  S250each.  1975  material  should 
be  submitted  early  in  1976  to  JoAnn 
Both,  Education  Writers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  850  Ansonia  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 

1974  winner  of  EW'A  award;  Bert 
Shanas.  New  York  AVu-.v. 

*  *  * 

ENGINEERING 
(U.S.  newspapers) 

Cash  prizes  of  $5(K).  S3(X).  S2(X)  are 
conferred  by  the  National  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineers  for  stories  appearing 
in  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  during  the 
calendar  year,  on  the  role  engineering 
and  technology  play  in  the  U.S.  Current 
winner:  Si  Dunn.  Dallas  Morning  Star; 
Lloyd  B.  Walton.  Indianapolis  Star.  En¬ 
tries  and  inquiries:  William  H.  Wanlund. 
director  of  public  relations.  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  2029 
K  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  2(XK)6. 

ENVIRONMENT 

(Newspapers) 

Articles 

Editorials 

Columns 

Cartoons 

Photographs 

The  broad  range  of  environmental 
subjects — recycling,  overpopulation, 
pollution,  wild  life,  scenery  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  natural  resources — is  covered 
in  the  awards  program  that  honors  the 
late  Memphis  editor.  Edward  J. 
Meeman.  Eirst  prize  is  S2.500;  eight 
other  prizes  totalling  S7.5(X)  are  given  in 
two  circulation  categories  (over  and 
under  100.000).  Nominations  of  1975 
material  should  be  made  by  Eebruary  15. 
1976  to  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

NOTICE: 

Fire  Fighters 
Awards  Contest 

The  contest  honors  news  media  for 
reporting  and  photography  that  best 
portray  the  professional  and  hazardous 
work  of  the  Fire  Fighters  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Six  categories,  each  with  a  first  prize 
of  S500  and  second  prize  of  $2.^0. 

Material  published  between  Jan.  1 
and  Dec.  .^1.  1975.  is  eligible.  Entry 
deadline  is  March  15.  1976. 

Further  information  available  from  ] 
your  local  Fire  Fighters  Union  or: 

Awards  Contest 

International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters 
1750  New  York  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

1974  winners:  David  Johnston,  Detroit 
Free  Press:  Gene  Cunningham  and 
Stuart  Wilk,  Milwaukee  Sentinel:  Don 
Wright.  Miami  News:  Gordon  Bishop, 
Newark  Star-Ledger:  Jim  Detjen. 
Poughkeepsie  Journal:  William  Braun, 
St.  Petersburg  Times:  David  A.  Milne. 
UPI.  Harrisburg:  and  Nash  Herndon. 
Winston-Salen-Journal. 

*  *  * 

ENVIRONMENT 
(All  media) 

The  Conservation  Communicator  of 
the  Year  may  be  a  person  or  any  recog¬ 
nized  communications  medium  which 
has  created  public  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  natural  resource  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  award,  a  Connie  statuette  re¬ 
plica  of  a  whooping  crane,  is  conferred 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
1412  16th  Street  N.W'..  Washington. 
D.C.  2(X)36. 

1975  recipient;  Ernest  B.  Furgurson. 
Baltimore  Sun. 

*  *  * 

EPILEPSY 
(All  media) 

Writing  that  is  “significantly  important 
to  advancing  the  cause  of  epilepsy”  qual¬ 
ifies  for  the  competition  in  which  there  is 
a  prize  of  S5(X)  cash  and  a  plaque.  1976 
material  may  be  submitted  before 
November  I  to  Epilepsy  Eoundatioii  of 
•America.  1828  L  Street  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  2(X)36. 

1974  winner:  Joseph  Tenerelli. 
Philadelphia;  category  winners:  Susan 
Lennis.  Indianapolis  Star:  Dennis  Ch¬ 
ase.  .Medical  World  News:  l.ana  Hen¬ 
derson,  Dallas  Times  Herald:  Mary  l.ou 
Skinner.  Richmond  News  Leader:  John 
Cosgrove.  .Arnold  Shapiro  and  Mario 
Machado.  KNXT-tv  Los  .Angeles;  and 
Esther  Hanlon.  WRSW-tv  Hillsboro.  O. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FARMING 

The  Newspaper  Farm  F!ditors  of 
America  designate  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editor  of  the  Year  in  a  competition  based 


on  year-round  coverage  of  agriculture 
and  rural  affairs. 

1974  winner:  David  M.  Skoloda,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

*  *  * 

FASHION 
(U.S.  newspapers) 

Syndicated  material  is  not  eligible  in 
the  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards 
competition  for  stories  dealing  with  fash¬ 
ion.  women's  apparel,  family  clothing 
and  related  subjects.  A  single  prize  of 
SI. 000  is  offered.  Material  published 
from  October  1.  1975  to  September  30, 
1976  should  be  sent  before  October  31  to 
Penney-Missouri  Awards.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri.  Col¬ 
umbia.  Mo.  65201. 

1975  winner:  Betty  Ommerman. 
New.sday,  S1.0(X)  for  her  series  on  faulty 
fabrics. 

FIRE  FIGHTING 
(U.S.  and  Canada 
newspapers,  tv  and  radio) 
Stories 
Editorials 
Photographs 

Categories  for  material  depicting  the 
professionalism  and  hazardous  nature  of 
fire  fighting  which  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  news  media  are:  news  or 
features  in  newspapers  of  less  than 
100.000  circulation;  same  for  over 
l(X).(XX);  photos  in  the  same  categories; 
tv  news  or  feature,  and  radio  editorial 
comment.  First  prize  winners  receive 
S500;  second  prize  is  S250.  1975  entries 
may  be  sent  before  March  15.  1976  to 
International  .AsscKiation  of  Fire  Fight¬ 
ers.  1750  New  York  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20(X)6. 

1974  winners:  Brian  Kates.  Jennie 
Tritten  and  Dave  Hartley.  YOnkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman:  Frank  Telak. 
Ashland  (O.)  Times  Gazette:  Jerry 
Belcher.  Los  Angeles  limes:  Peter  Van 
Harten  and  Derek  Hopwoixl.  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator:  Gary  L.  Fait.  Flint 
(Mich.)  Suburban  News:  Bob  Osborn, 
Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze:  James 
Peter  Feso.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press:  Robb  Mitchell.  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal:  WBNG  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.Y.:  WRTV  Indianapolis;  Jim  Mil¬ 
ler.  WFIST  F^aston.  Pa.;  Don  Swaim  and 
Jerry  Nachman.  WCBS  New  York;  spe¬ 
cial  award  to  I  om  Kelly.  AP  New  York. 

*  tjs  * 

FOOD 

(Daily  newspapers) 

An  engraved  cast  bronze  statuette  of 
Vesta,  the  mythological  goddess  of 
hearth  and  home,  is  the  prize  given  for 
presentation  of  news  about  foixl  in  daily 
newspapers.  The  contest  is  open  to  an 
editor  or  writer  regularly  employed  in  the 
production  of  pages  or  columns  dealing 
with  food,  in  three  circulation  classes 
(black-and-white  and  color).  Material 
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published  from  August  1 ,  1 975  to  J uly  3 1 , 
1976  may  be  entered  no  later  than  August 
1,  1976.  Send  to;  Vesta  Awards,  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

1975  winners:  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
Morning  Journal  (Katie  Carlson),  Hay¬ 
ward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  (Ernestine 
Wiseman),  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Carol 
DeMasters),  Orlando  (F\a.)  Sentinel  Star 
(Dorothy  Chapman),  Chicago  Tribune 
(Carol  Rasmussen),  Arizona  Republic 
(Dorothee  Poison),  Los  Angeles  Times 
(Betsy  Baisley). 

♦  *  * 

FOOTBALL 

Photography 

Photographers  ordinarily  assigned  to 
cover  pro  football  games  are  eligible  to 
enter  pictures  taken  during  the  1975  Na¬ 
tional  Football  League  season,  including 
the  Super  Bowl  and  Pro  Bowl  games. 
Send  entries  before  February  15,  1976  to 
Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame,  Canton,  O. 
44708. 

1974  winners;  Edwood  P.  Smith, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News:  Barry  Staver, 
Denver  Post:  Richard  Raphael,  free¬ 
lance;  and  Malcolm  Emmons,  freelance. 

*  *  * 

FOREIGN  PRESS 

The  International  Editor  of  the  Year 
Award  honors  courage,  enterprise  and 
professionalism  of  the  press  outside  the 
United  States.  The  recipient  of  the 
plaque  is  chosen  by  the  editors  of  Atlas 
World  Press  Review  (1180  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  1(X)36)  here  and 
abroad. 

1975  winner:  Harold  Evans.  Sunday 
Times  of  London. 

*  ^  3t! 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Annually  the  National  Press  Club 
honors  one  of  its  members  with  the 
Fourth  Eistate  Award  for  “significant 
contributions  to  journalism.” 

1975  recipient:  Richard  L.  Strout, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

*  *  * 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 
(U.S.  newspapers) 
Editorials 

The  purpose  of  the  contest,  which  of¬ 
fers  three  cash  prizes  totalling  $500,  is  to 
promote  and  defend  the  American  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  system.  1975  editorials 
may  be  submitted  before  January  31, 

1976  to  United  States  Industrial  Council, 
918  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
37201. 

1974  winners;  James  D.  Corriel,  Boul¬ 
der  Daily  Camera:  Ross  Mackenzie, 
Richmond  News  Leader:  and  Kenneth 
FI.  Grubbs  Jr.,  Santa  Ana  Register. 

*  *  * 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 
(U.S.  newspapers) 
Cartoons 
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The  theme  of  a  contest  with  $500  in 
cash  prizes  is  “attacking  the  collectivist 
'dragons’  menacing  the  American  Free 
enterprise  system.”  1975  entries  may  be 
sent  before  January  31,  1976  to 
Dragonslayer  Editorial  Cartoon  Contest, 
United  States  Industrial  Council,  918 
Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37201. 

1974  winners:  John  P.  Trever,  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  Denver;  David  K. 
Simpson,  Tidsa  Tribune:  and  Bob  En- 
glehart.  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
(Newspapers) 

A  simple  narrative  description  of  a 
courageous  act  in  behalf  of  freedom  of 
information  by  a  newspaper  or  member 
of  its  staff  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
consideration  in  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Fol  competition.  The 
next  eligibility  period  is  July  1,  1975  to 
June  30,  1976.  Nominations  should  be 
made  by  August  1,  1976  to  John  Focht, 
P.O.  Box  278,  Alton,  Ill.  62002. 

1975  winner:  Indianapolis  Star. 

GARDENING 

(Newspapers  and  ntagazines) 

A  Garden  Writers  Award  for  articles 
about  annuals  is  offered  by  Bedding 
Plants  Inc.,  4479  Seneca  Drive,  Okemos, 
Mich.  48864,  but  the  Board  of  Directors 
decides  when  and  to  whom  awards  will 
be  given. 

*  ♦  * 

GARDENS 
(All  media) 

The  Garden  Writer’s  Award  (a  walnut 
plaque)  has  been  given  since  1959  to  a 
person  whose  articles,  books  or  radio-tv 
scripts  increase  public  awareness  of  en¬ 
vironmental  plants  and  landscape 
beautification.  The  recipient  also  re¬ 
ceives  an  all-expense  trip  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen.  Nominations  should  be 
made  by  January  15,  1976  to  Jeanne 
Blackburn,  Allied  Landscape  Industry, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

1974  winner:  Rachel  Snyder,  Flower 
and  Garden. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 
(U.S.  newspapers) 
Reporting 
Public  service 
Editoriais 
Cartoons 
Photography 
Commentary 
Criticism 

Trustees  of  Columbia  University  are 
empowered  to  award  one  gold  medal  (to 
a  newspaper)  and  10  prizes  of  $1,000 
each  to  individuals  for  distinguished 
journalism.  1975  material  should  be 


nominated  before  February  1,  1976  to 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
702  Journalism  Building,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

1974  winners;  Boston  Globe:  Xenia 
(O.)  Daily  Gazette  staff;  Indianapolis 
Star  team;  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James 
B.  Stee]e,  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  William 
Mullen  and  Ovie  Carter,  Chicago 
Tribune:  John  DanieH  Maurice,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail:  Garry  Trudeau, 
Universal  Press  Syndicate;  Gerald  H. 
Gay,  Seattle  Times:  Matthew  Lewis, 
Washington  Post:  Mary  McGrory, 
Washington  Star:  and  Roger  Ebert, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 
Articles 
Editorials 
Cartoons 
Photographs 
Community  service 
Typography 

All  phases  of  newspaper  writing  and 
editing,  with  special  categories  for  com¬ 
munity  service  and  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  are  covered  in  the  National  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  which  is  open  only 
to  members  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1975  material  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  May  15,  1976  to  NNA,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

1974  winners:  General  excellence — 
Albany  {Ore.)  Democrat-Herald,  Sturgis 
(Ky.)  News,  Plaquemine  (La.)  Post, 
Port  Washington  (Wis.)  Ozaukee  Press, 
Lapeer  Comity  (Mich.)  Press:  commun¬ 
ity  service — Camden  (N.J.)  Courier 
Post,  Sidney  (Neb.)  Telegraph: 
editorials — Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer, 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald,  Bar¬ 
rington  (111.)  Herald,  White  Bear  Lake 
(Minn.)  Press:  photography — Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune,  Pacific 
Palisades  (Calif.)  Post,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Beacon  Hill  News,  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald,  Berkeley  Springs 
(W.Va.)  Morgan  Messenger. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Editorials 

Photographs 

Cartoons 

“To  honor  those  behind  the  news”  is 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  42-year-old  Na¬ 
tional  Headliner  awards  (silver  medal¬ 
lions)  for  excellence  in  news  gathering 
and  writing.  1975  material  should  be 
submitted  by  February  15,  1976  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club.  Convention  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08401. 

1974  winners:  Charles  E.  Hood  Jr.  and 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Missoulian:  K.  W.  Lee,  Sacramento 
Union:  Boston  Globe  team;  Jack  Smith, 
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Iak\  Times:  Peter  Lisagor.  Chi- 

cai>o  Daily  Bill  Sanders.  Milwau¬ 

kee  Jainnal:  l,yal  L.  Lauth  111.  Joliet 
Herald:  Bill  Seme.  Tampa  Trihane:  Ear¬ 
nest  S.  Eddowes.  Philadelphia  Inqiiirer: 
Raymond  M.  Fitzgerald.  Boston  (Hohe: 
.Minneapolis  Tribune:  James  I).  Sned¬ 
don.  Beaver  (Fa. I  County  Times:  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star:  and  \Vtr,vnre/(. 

GENERAL 

(U.S.  suburban  newspapers) 
Public  service 
Column 
Editorial 
Stories 

Women's  interest 
Sports 
Photography 

The  contest,  open  to  member  firms  of 
.Suburban  Newspapers  of  .America  Inc., 
offers  some  cash  prizes  and  plaques. 
Material  published  between  June  1.  197.S 
and  .May  .^1.  1976  may  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  September  1.  1976  to  SN.A  Head¬ 
quarters.  491  National  Press  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  2(K)4.S. 

1975  winners:  Suburban  Journalist  of 
the  'Vear — Joan  Calvano.  Paeific  Beach 
(Calif.)  Sentinel,  and  Muriel  Hardy. 
Berea  (O.)  .Wu  .v  San.  First  place  win¬ 
ners:  Rick  Friedman.  Williams  Press. 
Tinley  Park.  111.;  C.  Peter  Jorgensen. /tr- 
liniiton  (Mass.)  C<'«///rv;  John  D.  Fmig. 
Loudoun  Times,  Leesburg.  Va.:  Ruth 
White.  Denver  (Colo.)  Community  Pub¬ 
lications:  Becky  Bartindale.  Chula  Vista 
(Calif.)  Star-.\ews:  Mary  Jane  Snyder. 
Valleyview  (O.)  Sun:  Rob  Stapleton. 
Simi  Valley  (Calif.)  Enterprise  Sun  & 
Sews:  and  Jerrold  Howard.  Pioneer 
Press.  Wilmette.  111. 

5}c  ^  jJ: 

GENERAL 
(All  media) 

Articles 
Reporting 
Editorials 
Cartoons 
Photography 
Public  Service 

Categories  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
•Awards  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  competition  for  newspap¬ 
ers  but  also  embrace  w'ork  by  the 
magazines  and  broadcast  media.  There  is 
also  a  separate  award  for  research  about 
journalism.  1975  material  may  be  nomi¬ 
nated  before  January  25.  1976  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Awards.  35  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Suite  3108.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

1974  winners:  Frank  Sutherland. 
Sashville  Tennesseean:  Michael 
Pakenham.  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  Seth 
Kantor.  Detroit  Sews:  Donald  L.  Barlett 
and  James  B.  Steele.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer:  Werner  Baum.  Deutche  Presse- 
Agentur;  Mike  Peters,  Dayton  Daily 
Sews:  and  Indianapolis  Star. 

Also:  Loren  Ghiglione.  Southhridf>e 
(Mass.)  Evening  Sews:  John  Guinther. 
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Philadelphia:  Jim  Mitchell.  Gary 
Franklin  and  Herb  Humphries.  KFWB 
Los  Angeles;  WIND  Chicago;  Jim 
Branch,  WRFM  New  York;  Lee  Louis. 
KGTV  San  Diego;  ABC  News;  and  Jay 
Lewis.  WSF.A  Montgomery. 

9{c 

GENERAL 

(U.S.  and  Canada  radio  and 
tv  stations) 

Community  service 
Reporting 
Editorials 

PMward  R.  Murrow  awards  are  given 
to  a  radio  station  and  a  television  station 
which  display  enterprise  and  social 
awareness  in  reporting  a  significant 
community  problem.  Other  awards  are 
given  for  on-the-spin  reporting  of  an  un¬ 
planned  news  event,  and  for  broadcast 
editorials.  1975  material  may  be  submit¬ 
ted  before  March  1.  1976  to  regional  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Radio  Telev  ision  New  s  Di¬ 
rectors  .Association.  (Rob  Downey, 
executive  secretary.  Michigan  State 
University.  FL  Lansing.  Mich.  48824.) 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 

(Associated  Press  staffers) 

.A  writing  award  of  S5()()  is  given  by  the 
•Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  for 
exceptional  performance  of  a  staff 
reporter. 

1975  winner:  Jim  Bourdier.  Miami. 

*  *  ^ 

GENERAL 
(All  media) 

Women’s  Rights  ' 

Environment 
Community  Service 

Ihe  Clarion  .Awards  program  is  an 
issue-oriented  competition  with  plaques 
as  prizes.  Material  from  June  I.  1975  to 
June  1.  1976  may  be  submitted  before 
June  15  to  Women  in  Communications. 
Inc..  83()5-,A  Shoal  Creek  Boulevard. 
.Austin,  Tex.  78758. 

1975  winners:  Jane  Daugherty.  St. 
Petershur}’  (Fla.)  Times:  Margaret 
Moore  Post,  Indianapolis  Sews:  Gay 
Parrish  Smith.  KYTV  Springfield.  Mo.; 
Bess  Myerson.  Redhook:  Gloria  Gibson. 
WWDC  Silver  Spring.  Md.;  Vicki 
Monks.  KWTV  Oklahoma  City;  Shirley 
Bonnem.  Philadelphia:  Mike  Sakel- 
larides.  KGW  Portland.  Ore.;  Christine 
Lund.  KABC  Los  Angeles;  and  Herb 
l.evy.  KRON  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 

(British  Columbia  newspapers) 

General  excellence  in  reporting  for 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  of 
British  Columbia  is  rewarded  in  a  com¬ 
petition  with  cash  prizes  sponsored  by 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd..  1075  West 
Georgia  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1975  winners;  Stan  Stodols,  Osoyoos 
Times:  and  Paul  DeGroot,  Powell  River 
Sews. 


GENERAL 
(U.S.  newspapers) 
Reporting 
Photography 

Trophies  and  certificates  are  awarded 
in  five  circulation  categories  for  daily 
and  non-daily  newspapers  for  general 
excellence,  reporting  and  photography. 
Sponsored  by  Newspaper  Editorial 
Workshop  Services  (Robert  .A.  Juran). 
2720  N.  .Swan  Road.  Tucson.  .Arizona. 

*  sjJ 

GENERAL 
(Women  writers  for 
all  media) 

Reporting 

Photography 

The  Front  Page  .Awards  of  the  News- 
women's  Club  of  New  York  are  open  to 
women  employed  on  English-language 
news  media  in  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  fhey  need  not  be  members  of 
the  club.  Material  including  stories  in 
family  living  sections  of  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  September  1.  1975  and  September 
1.  1976  may  be  submitted  before  .Sep¬ 
tember  30  to  New  swomen's  Club  of  New 
York.  52  Fast  41st  Street.  Suite  88,  New 
York.  N.Y.  I(H)17. 

5}:  sjc  « 

GENERAL 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Editorials 

Photographs 

Members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Press  Women,  which  includes  some 
males,  may  compete  for  citations  in 
numerous  categories  for  w  riting  and  edit¬ 
ing.  by  submitting  material  published  be¬ 
tween  December  I,  1975  and  November 
30.  1976  to  state  contest  directors.  Gen¬ 
eral  director  is  Barbara  Gigone.  Four 
Mile  Canyon.  Boulder.  Colo. 

1974  top  winners:  Barbara  Kerr  Page. 
Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sews  Sim:  Suzanne 
■Ashmun.  Cm'.v/m/u  (Oi  c.)  Outlook:  Anita 
Richwine.  Ketteriiif’-Oakwood  (O.) 
limes:  Dianne  Hardisty.  Hanford 
(Calif.)  .St'/jm/W;  and  Anne  Cusack.  Har¬ 
vey  (111.)  Star-Tribune. 

SI. 000  Journalism  scholarship:  Jac¬ 
queline  FL  Sharkey.  University  of 
Arizona. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 
(All  media) 

Reporting 

Editorials 

Photographs 

Journalists  and  media  throughout  the 
United  States  are  invited  to  submit  work 
that  expresses  initiative,  courage,  per¬ 
ception  and  style  for  the  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards.  1975  material  should 
be  sent  before  January  15.  1976  to  Jacob 
H.  Jaffe.  Department  of  Journalism. 
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Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn 
Center.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

1974  winners;  Sydney  H.  Schanberg, 
New  York  Times;  Seymour  M.  Hersh, 
New  York  Times;  Richard  Severo,  New 
York  Times;  Donald  Kirk.  Chico f>o 
Tribune;  William  E.  Anderson,  Harley 
R.  Bierce  and  Richard  E.  Cady,  In- 
dionopoUs  Star;  Eldward  M.  Brecherand 
Robert  H.  Harris.  Consumer  Reports; 
NBC  News;  and  Mary  Adelaide  Mendel- 
son.  Cleveland,  in  book  category. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 

(Print  and  broadcast) 

The  Green  Eyeshade  Awards  estab¬ 
lished  26  years  ago  by  the  Atlanta  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  are  open  to  all 
full-time  journalists  in  Georgia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Florida.  The  categories, 
with  cash  prizes  in  some,  include  news 
reporting,  features  and  commentary. 
Work  published  between  November  23, 
I97.S  and  October  22,  1976  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  October  31  to  Carole 
•Ashkinaze.  c/o  WXIA-tv,  1611  West 
Peachtree  Street.  N.E.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
.30309. 

197.*'  winners;  Gene  Miller,  Miami 
Herald,  Larry  Brinton,  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  Jack  Clifford  and  Carole  Ashkinaze, 
WXIA-tv  Atlanta. 

*  *  * 

GENERAL 

Editors  of  \M()RE\,  journalism  mag¬ 
azine.  choose  the  recipient  of  the  A. 

J.  Liebling  .Award  on  the  basis  of  report¬ 
ing  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  non¬ 
competitive. 

197.S  winner;  Studs  Terkel,  author  of 
"Hard  Times." 

*  ♦  * 

GENERAL 

(Canada  daily  newspapers  and 
press  associations) 
Reporting 
Editorials 
Criticism 
Sports 
Photography 
Cartoons 

The  National  Newspaper  Awards,  en¬ 
dowed  by  a  dozen  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  to  Canadian  Journalism  what 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  to  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalism.  Prizes  of  $.^00  are  offered  in  nine 
categories  to  encourage  excellence  and 
reward  achievement  in  newspaper  work. 
Competition  is  open  to  both  English  and 
French  language  dailies.  197.*i  material 
may  be  submitted  before  February  2, 
1976  to  National  Newspaper  Awards, 
P.O.  Box  309.  Station  A,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1974  winners;  Steve  Krueger,  Cana¬ 
dian  Press;  Robert  Nielsen,  Toronto 
Star;  Carol  Hogg,  Calvary  Herald;  John 
Eraser,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  George 
Gross,  Toronto  Sun;  Donald  Dutton,  To¬ 
ronto  Star;  Doug  Ball,  Canadian  Press; 
and  Blaine,  Hamilton  Spectator, 
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GEOLOGY 

(Newspapers) 

A  walnut  plaque  with  a  citation  on  a 
brass  plate  for  notable  journalistic 
achievement  in  communications  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  public  understanding  of 
geology  is  awarded  by  the  Americiin  As¬ 
sociation  of  Petroleum  Geologists.  Box 
979,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 

1975  winner;  William  D.  Smith.  New 
York  Times. 

4:  * 

GOVERNMENT 

A  program  for  honoring  the  reporting 
of  government  affairs  began  this  year 
with  a  special  award  for  stories  about  the 
civil  service  system.  Contact;  Rita  S. 
Dean,  National  Civil  Service  League, 
917  15th  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
20005. 

1975  winners;  Robert  C.  Adams,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  Inderjit 
Badhwar,  Federal  Times. 

5ic  *  * 

GOVERNMENT 
(All  media) 

Reporter's  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  from  two  to  10  years  of  experience  in 
the  news  media  may  be  nominated  for  a 
Congressional  Fellowship  which  pro¬ 
vides  work  for  a  year  in  a  Congressional 
office  in  Washington.  Grants  from  sev¬ 
eral  foundations  support  the  program. 
Nominations  must  be  made  by  De¬ 
cember  1.  1976  to  American  Political 
Science  Association.  1527  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
2(K)36. 

1974  Fellow;  Heath  J.  Meriwether, 
Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

GOVERNMENT 

Midwest  U.S.  and  mid-Canada  news¬ 
papers,  members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  awards  for  reporting  of  local 
government  news  which  are  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  Madison,  Wis.  53706. 

1975  winners;  Vinton  (la.)  Cedar  Val¬ 
ley  Times;  Boonville  (Mo.)  News; 
Faribaitlt  (Minn.)  News. 

*  *  * 

GOVERNMENT 

A  $1,000  cash  prize  and  a  scroll,  hon¬ 
oring  the  late  Raymond  Clapper,  consti¬ 
tute  the  award  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  work  by  a  Washington-based 
writer  or  team  of  no  more  than  two  per¬ 
sons.  Nominations  of  1975  material  may 
be  made  to  the  Chairman,  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents,  Senate 
Press  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.  20510. 

1974  winner;  Brooks  Jackson,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  second  prize  to  Peter  A. 
Harkness  and  Mary  Link,  Conf>ressional 
Quarterly. 


HARNESS  RACING 
(Newspapers  and  magazines,  U.S. 
and  Canada) 

Both  members  and  non-members  of 
the  U.S.  Harness  Writers  Association 
may  compete  for  $100  John  Hervey 
awards  and  a  grand  prize  of  $L(M)()  for 
harness  racing  stories  published  from 
January  1,  1976  to  September  30,  1976. 
Entries  must  be  made  before  October  25. 
I97(> — by  non-members  to  U.S.  Trotting 
Association,  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111.  60601. 

*  *  ^ 

HELICOPTERS 
(All  media) 

This  new  competition  for  a  $500  prize 
and  all-expense  paid  trip  to  a  convention 
is  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Published  mate¬ 
rial  about  the  helicopter  industry  must  be 
submitted  by  September  1.  1976  to  J.  Pat 
Walker,  Helicopter  Association  of 
America  Awards,  c/o  Vought  Corp.. 
1701  West  Marshall  Drive,  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas  75050. 

*  *  5}: 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 
(All  media) 

An  award  will  be  given  in  June  for 
outstanding  interpretive  reporting  of  is¬ 
sues  in  higher  education  appearing  be¬ 
tween  March  1,  1975  and  March  I,  1976. 
Entries  should  be  sent  before  April  I  to 
James  Trulove,  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.  Suite  500.  One 
Dupont  Circle.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

1975  winner;  Eric  Wentworth, 
Washington  Post. 

*  *  ^ 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Photographs 

Winners  of  the  Uniroyal  Journalism 
Safety  Award  competition  designate  the 
journalism  schools  which  receive  the  five 
$1,000  prizes.  Articles  and  photos  that 
stress  constant  caution  on  the  highway 
will  be  judged.  Entries  of  material  pub¬ 
lished  between  September  15,  1975  and 
September  15,  1976  may  be  sent  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  Uniroyal  Inc.,  1230  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

1975  winners;  James  A.  Haught,  Char¬ 
leston  {W .V'd.)  Gazette;  Herb  Shuldiner, 
Popular  Science;  Carroll  W.  Boyce, 
Fleet  Owner;  Larry  Wilson,  WRC 
Washington,  D.C.;  Jay  Lewis,  WSFA 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Certificates  to;  Wen¬ 
dell  Coltin,  Boston  Herald-American; 
Barbara  Chapman,  Rockford  (III.) 
Register-Republic;  Neil  L.  Perry,  John 
G.  Graiff  and  Charles  S.  Blake  Jr., 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder;  George 
Reiger,  Field  and  Stream;  Susan 
Macovky,  Money;  J.  Wilfrid  Gagen, 
McCall’s;  Dan  Schlossberg,  Motor  Club 
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News:  Stu  Byczynski.  Fleet  Owner; 
Gene  Strul,  WCKT  Miami;  Jack  Nor¬ 
man,  KOMO  Seattle,  Wash. 

♦  *  * 

HOME  FASHIONS 
(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

The  Dorothy  Dawe  awards  (gold  cups) 
honor  excellence  in  reporting  of  home 
furnishing,  family  living,  etc.  Material 
published  through  November  30,  1976 
may  be  submitted  by  December  2,  1976 
to  the  American  Mart,  666  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

1974  winners:  June  Hill,  Chicufio 
Tribune:  Kay  Murphy,  Miami  Herald: 
Dorothy  Fagg,  Dallas  Times  Herald: 
Sandra  Van  Amburg,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette:  Jan  Cox,  Kankakee  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal;  Lea  Flanders,  Longmont  Daily 
Times-Call;  JoAnn  Barwick,  Modern 
Bride;  Dorothy  Kalins,  Apartment  Life; 
Shirley  Van  Zante,  Better  Homes  d- 
Gardens;  Guy  Monypenny,  1001  Dec¬ 
orating  Ideas;  Jean  LemMon,  free¬ 
lance:  Heidi  K.  Sinick,  Wasliinf;ton 
Post:  and  Rosalyn  Abrevaya.  Family 
Weekly. 

:|t  *  * 

HORSE  RACING 
(U.S.  and  Canada  print  media) 
Articles 
Photographs 

The  Eclipse  Awards  of  a  trophy  and 
S5(K)  are  given  for  a  story  and  a  news 
photo  on  thoroughbred  racing.  Entries 
may  be  made  before  October  31  to 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associations' 
.Service  Bureau.  5  Dakota  Drive.  Lake 
Success.  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y.  11040. 
TR.'^  also  sponsors  a  four-year  scholar¬ 
ship  in  honor  of  Grantland  Rice  for 
would-be  sports  writers  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

1974  Elclipse  winners:  William  H. 
Rudy.  New  York  Post;  Chet  Hagen. 
Spur:  Charles  Hatton.  Daily  Racinf; 
Form. 

♦  ♦ 

HUMAN  INTEREST 
(U.S.  newspapers) 
Reporting 
Columns 

The  warmth  and  craftsmanship  of 
Ernie  Pyle  as  a  reporter  in  peace  and  war 
are  the  prime  considerations  in  judging 
entries  for  an  award  of  SI. 000  and 
plaque.  1975  material  may  be  nominated 
before  January  15,  1976  to  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Eoundation,  2(K)  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  I(H)17. 

1974  winner:  William  D.  Montalbano. 
.Miami  Herald;  special  award  of  $500  to 
Dick  Feagler,  Cleveland  Press. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

INDUSTRY  SERVICE 

The  University  of  Minnesota  bestows 
an  award  for  distinguished  service  in 
Journalism  on  a  member  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  which  includes 
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publishers  in  the  midwest  U.S.  and 
mid-Canada. 

1975  recipient:  Richard  L.  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Hfi  Ha  Ha 

INTER-AMERICA 
(U.S.  and  Canada) 

Honoring  the  late  Tom  Wallace,  two 
prizes  (a  plaque  for  a  publication  and  a 
scroll  and  $500  for  a  newspaperman)  are 
given  for  work  in  behalf  of  Inter- 
American  friendship.  Material  published 
in  1975  may  be  submitted  by  March  1, 
1976  to  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Awards, 
Inter  American  Press  Association.  141 
N.E.  Third  Avenue,  Miami.  Fla.  33132. 

1974  winners:  William  Giandoni,  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service,  and  El  Visitante  Do¬ 
minical  (Our  Sunday  Visitor). 

♦  ♦  * 

INTER-AMERICA 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  (gold 
medals)  are  presented  to  individuals  and 
publications  which  aid  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  understanding. 
They  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  University  Senate.  Nomi¬ 
nations  may  be  made  to  the  Dean, 
Graduate  School  of  Jtmrnalism.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

1975  medalists:  Sam  Summerlin.  .AP; 
and  Enrique  Zileri  Gibson,  Caretas, 
Lima.  Peru;  citations  to:  Walter  Everett, 
-American  Press  Institute;  Norman  In¬ 
grey.  Buenos  Aires  Herald:  and  (post¬ 
humously)  David  Kraiselburd,  El  Dia, 
La  Plata.  Argentina. 

*  *  * 

INTEGRITY/COURAGE 

Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  first  martyr  to 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  U.S.,  is  hon¬ 
ored  by  an  award  of  Colby  College, 
Waterville.  Me.,  to  an  editor,  reporter  or 
publisher  who  continues  the  Lovejoy 
heritage  of  fearlessness  and  freedom  in 
editorial  principles. 

1975  recipient;  Davis  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe. 

*  ♦  * 

INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTING 

The  primary  area  of  interest  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  the  national  scene 
for  a  prize  of  $1,000  and  a  gold  medal. 
Examples  of  investigative  reporting  pub¬ 
lished  in  1975  may  be  submitted  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1976  to;  Worth  Bingham 
Memorial  Fund.  Room  102,  1826  Jeffer¬ 
son  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

1974  winner:  Maxine  Chesire, 
Washington  Post. 

^  if:  ili 

HEALTH 

(Newspapers,  radio  and  tv) 

The  Ray  Bruner  Science  Writing  Fel¬ 


lowship,  sponsored  by  Lederle 
Laboratories  (American  Cyanamid  Co.), 
is  open  to  a  journalist  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  science/medical/health  beat 
full  time  for  two  years  or  less.  The  win¬ 
ner  is  invited  to  cover  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  expenses  paid  by  Lederle. 
Stories  or  series  published  from  October 
1,  1975  to  September  30,  1976  may  be 
submitted  before  October  1,  1976  to  Ray 
Bruner  Fellowship,  AHPA,  1015  18th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

1975  winner:  Howard  Wolinsky, 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

♦  ♦  * 

HEALTH 

(All  media  in  Texas) 

A  total  of  $2,000  in  cash  and  bronze 
plaques  is  open  to  competition  for  the 
news  media  of  Texas  in  communicating 
health  information  to  the  public.  Entries 
must  have  been  published  between  De¬ 
cember  1,  1975  and  November  30.  1976 
and  sent  before  December  10  to  Anson 
Jones  Award.  Texas  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  1801  North  Lamar  Boulevard,  Au¬ 
stin,  Tex.  78701. 

1975  winners:  Jean  Wysatta,  Fort 
Worth  Press;  Joyce  Ames,  San  Antzelo 
Standard-Times;  Bobbi  Schott,  Medina 
Valley  News:  Jon  McConal,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Lyn  Van  Dusen,  Texas 
Monthly;  Dan  Rosen,  KKYX  San  -An¬ 
tonio;  Ellen  Burstein,  WFAA-tv  Dallas; 
Chuck  Scott  and  John  McDonald, 
KHTV  Houston;  and  Sandy  Bond, 
KFDM-tv  Beaumont- 

%  :tc  :fc 

HEART 
(All  media) 

The  Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Awards, 
conferred  since  1952,  seek  to  encourage 
high  standards  of  reporting  on  the  heart 
and  circulatory  diseases.  Each  winner 
receives  $500.  Material  published  or 
broadcast  from  March  I,  1975  through 
February  28,  1976  may  be  submitted  by 
May  1,  1976  to  the  -American  Heart  As¬ 
sociation,  44  E.  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y-  10010. 

1975  winners;  Joann  Ellison  Rodgers, 
Baltimore  News  American;  Norman 
Lear  and  Tandem  Productions;  Andy 
Guthrie,  WKYC-tv  Cleveland;  Joan  Sol¬ 
omon,  Consumer  Reports;  JoAnn 
Stichman  and  Jane  Schoenberg.  Los 
Angeles. 

*  ♦  * 

INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTING 
(All  media) 

The  Drew  Pearson  Prize  for  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Investigative  Reporting  carries  a 
prize  of  $5,000.  Material  published  be¬ 
tween  November  1,  1975  and  October  31, 
1976  may  be  nominated  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  November  1 ,  1976  to  the  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  Foundation,  1156  15th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  2tK)05. 
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ITALY 
(All  media) 

Articles  depicting  Italian  life,  culture 
and  economy  may  compete  for  $10,000 
in  cash  prizes  offered  by  Gruppo  Es- 
ponenti,  an  organization  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  Italian  businesses  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  York.  Four  winners  will 
also  receive  a  New  York/Rome  roundtrip 
ticket  via  Alitalia  Airlines.  Material  pub¬ 
lished  between  October  1 ,  1975  and  April 
30,  1976  may  be  submitted  by  May  15  to 
Italia  ’76  Media  Awards,  630  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

♦  *  ♦ 

J-STUDENTS 
(U.S.  colleges) 

Writing 

Photographs 

Prizes  totalling  $87,750  are  awarded  in 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion’s  competition  among  students  in 
journalism  schools.  The  program,  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
includes  monthly  contests  for  writing 
(spot  news,  general  features  and  edito¬ 
rials)  and  photojournalism,  leading  to 
championship  rounds.  Contact:  Ira  P. 
Walsh,  Hearst  Foundation,  218  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 

1974-75  finalists:  Patrick  W.  O’ Dris¬ 
coll,  U.  of  Nevada;  Brian  D.  Jones,  U.  of 
Florida;  Sharon  L.  Keller,  Indiana; 
Timm  Herdt,  Ohio  State;  Kevin  P. 
McCarthy,  U.  of  North  Carolina;  Linda 
Cirigliano,  U.  of  Southern  California; 
Randy  M.  Shilts,  U.  of  Oregon;  and 
Charles  W.  Durfey,  Ohio  State.  Winning 
university,  Florida;  photojournalism 
winner:  Thomas  E.  Hooper,  Drake;  writ¬ 
ing  champion:  Kevin  McCarthy,  North 
Carolina. 

*  *  * 

JEWISH  AFFAIRS 
(U.S.  and  Canada) 

News  stories 
Editorials 
Cartoons 
Articles 

The  Smolar  Award  for  Excellence  in 
American  Jewish  Journalism  recognizes 
outstandingjournalists  in  North  America 
whose  work  appears  in  English  language 
newspapers  substantially  involved  in  the 
coverage  of  Jewish  affairs  and  issues. 
The  winner  receives  a  plaque.  Nomina¬ 
tions  may  be  made  by  September  15  for 
work  done  between  June  1,  1975  and 
May  31.  1976  to  Council  of  Jewish  Fed¬ 
erations  and  Welfare  Funds,  315  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

%  ^  ^ 

JOURNALISM  BOOK 

Books  on  journalism  by  Texas  authors 
or  about  Texas  are  eligible  for  the  $500 
Stanley  Walker  Journalism  prize.  Books 
published  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
may  be  submitted  before  January  2  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  3.  1976 


Warren  Roberts,  Texas  Institute  of  Let¬ 
ters,  Box  7219,  Austin,  Texas  78712. 

:)c  9|C  ^ 

JUSTICE 
(All  media) 

Gavel  Awards  are  given  in  competition 
among  news  and  entertainment  media  for 
increasing  public  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  law  and  justice. 
Material  published  in  1975  may  be  en¬ 
tered  by  March  1 ,  1976  to  Gavel  Awards, 
American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  66637. 

1975  winners:  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald, 
Teresa  Spatara;  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 


Journal,  Scott  Beaven;  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Frank  Premack,  Peter  Vander- 
poel  and  Doug  Stone;  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Roger  Simon  and  Patrick  Oster; 
Philadelphia,  James  N.  Riggio;  New 
Yorker,  Richard  Harris;  Newsweek, 
David  M.  Alpern;  McGraw-Hill  World 
News,  Daniel  B.  Moskowitz;  CBS  News 
(processes  of  impeachment),  NBC 
(rape),  WNBC-tv  (legal  ethics),  KATU, 
Portland,  Ore.  (criminal  code),  WCCO- 
tv,  Minneapolis  (parole),  WTTW, 
Chicago  (criminal  court),  Indiana  U. 
(lawyers).  Complete  Channel  TV,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  (penal  system);  radio  stations 
CBS  News,  NBC  News,  WCBS, 


19th  Annual 

Awards 

for  Excellence 

American  Bar  Association 
awards  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  public  service  by 
newspapers,  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  television,  radio, 
magazines,  motion  pictures 
and  theatrical  producers, 
wire  services  and  news 
syndicates  for  “increasing 
public  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  law  and 
justice.” 


Two  different  awards  are 
presented.  The  Gavel  Award 
and  the  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Gavel  winners  will  be 
honored  in  August  at  a 
special  awards  luncheon  in 
Atlanta,  attended  by 
distinguished  judges, 
lawyers,  bar  leaders  and 
government  officials. 

Materials  published,  broad¬ 
cast  or  presented  during  the 
period  of  January  1 ,  1975,  to 
December  31 , 1975,  are 
eligible.  Entries  by  book 
publishers  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than 
midnight  February  1,  1976. 
All  other  entries  due  by 
midnight  March  1, 1976. 
Required  entry  form  and 
complete  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Gavel  Awards  American  Bar 
Association,  1155  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60637. 


Gavel  Award  Classifications 
Newspapers 

50,000  circulation  or  under 
50,000  to  200,000 
200,000  to  500,000 
500,000  or  over 

Newspaper  Magazine  Supplements 

200,000  and  under 
200,000  to  500,000 
500,000  and  over 


Network  Produced  Programs 

a)  Documentary/Educational 

b)  Dramatic 

II:  Programs  Produced  by  Network- 
Owned  Stations/Group  Produced 
Programs 

Programs  Produced  by  Other 
Stations  in  Top  10  Markets 
IV:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Markets  11-50 

V:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Markets  51  and  over 
VI:  Educational/Public  Broadcasting 

a)  Nationally  Produced 

b)  Locally  Produced 
VII:  Cable  (local  origination) 

Radio 

I:  Network  Produced  Programs 
Programs  Produced  by  Network- 
Owned  Stations/Group  Produced 
Programs 

Programs  Produced  by  Other 
Stations  in  Top  10  Metro  Areas 
IV:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Metro  Areas  11-50 
V:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Metro  Areas  51  and  over 
VI:  Educational/Public  Broadcasting 

Magazines 

I:  200,000  circulation  or  under 
II:  200,000  to  1,000,000 
III:  1 ,000,000  and  over 

Books 

Other  Media 

Wire  Services 
News  Syndicates 
Motion  Pictures 
Plays 
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WWVA,  WHLO  and  American  Forces 
Network;  all  tv  networks  carrying  Nixon 
impeachment  hearings. 

*  *  * 

JUSTICE 
(All  media) 

Primarily  the  Media  Awards  Program 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  is 
open  to  publications  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  based  in  New  York  State,  but  the 
judges  have  the  discretion  to  give  a  prize 
($250)  to  work  in  any  national  medium. 
Nomination  of  material  appearing  be¬ 
tween  October  1.  1975  and  October  1. 
1976  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  may  be  made  be¬ 
fore  October  30  to  New  York  State  Bar 
■Association,  1  Elk  Street,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12207. 

1974  state  winners:  Joel  Kramer, 
Newsday;  Peter  Pritchard,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Linda  Stern, 
Hornall  Tribune;  Jonathan  Burstein, 
New  Paltz  Old  Dutch  Independent; 
Woodstock  Times;  Aaron  Latham,  New 
York,  Marcia  Alvar,  WBFO  Buffalo. 

JUSTICE 
(All  media) 

Merit  Awards  are  given  in  both  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  divisions  for  writing 
that  deals  with  effective  administration 
of  justice  for  the  American  citizen,  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  courts  and  the  bar  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  legal 
ethics.  Material  for  1975  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  June  15,  1976  to:  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America,  20  Garden 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

1974  national  winners:  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate  and  State 
Times;  Group  W  stations,  WMAL,  and 
Time. 

*  *  * 

LEGAL  AID 
(Daily  newspapers) 

Articles 

Editorials 

The  Emery  A.  Brownell  Press  Award 
(a  bronze  medal)  goes  to  the  winner  in 
one  or  more  categories  of  writing  that 
deals  with  equal  justice  under  the  law. 
Materials  published  between  July  1, 1975 
and  June  30,  1976  may  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  July  1  to  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defense  Association,  1155  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  37. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

LIFESTYLE 

(U.S.newspapers) 

Reporting 

Sections 

Two  separate  categories  of  the 
Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards 
competition,  offering  cash  prizes  of 
$10,000  supported  by  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  deal  with  reporting  on  living  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.  and  newspaper  pages  and/or 
sections  devoted  to  People  or  Lifestyle 
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topics.  In  the  latter,  entries  must  consist 
of  pages  from  any  three  days  of  one 
week — Sunday  through  Saturday — 
October  1,  1975  to  September  .30,  1976. 
Entry  deadline  is  October  31,  1976  to 
Penney-Missouri  Awards,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Mo.  65201. 

1975  winners;  Andrew  Malcolm,  New 
York  Times;  Special  award  to  Dorothy 
Storck,  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Honora¬ 
ble  Mentions  to  Steven  Smith,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  and  Peggy 
Fisher,  Maine  Times.  Margo  Huston, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Special  award  to  Bill 
Amlong  and  Ena  Naunton,  Miami 
Herald.  Honorable  Mentions  to  Jo  Ann 
Levine,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Brenda  Beust  Smith,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

SECTIONS  AND  THEIR  EDITORS. 
Class  I;  (Dailies  up  to  25,000 
circulation) — ^first,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal,  Gloria  Bledsoe;  second, 
Mamaroneck  (N.\.)  Daily  Times,  Joyce 
Gabriel;  third,  Natchez  (Miss.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  Linda  Luise  Lange.  Honorable 
Mention  to Paragould  (Ark.)Daily  Press, 
George  Smith. 

Class  11;  (25,000  to  100,000)— first, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  Geofge 
M.  Pica;  second,  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  Barbara  Schuler;  third,  Quad- 
City  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa,  William 
Wundram. 

Class  HI;  (100,000  to  250,000)— first, 
Des  Moines  Register,  James  McGuire; 
second,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Chris  Waddle;  third,  Courier-Post, 
Camden,  N.J.,  Jack  Carty.  Honorable 
Mention  to  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Mary 
Mills. 

Metro;  (250,000  up) — first,  Newsday, 
Richard  W.  Estrin;  second,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  David  E.  Jones;  third,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Barbara  J.  Griffin. 

Class  IV;  (Weeklies) — first,  Maine 
Times,  Peter  Cox;  second,  Chicago 
Reader,  Robert  A.  Roth;  third, 
Montgomery  Journal,  Peggy  Eastman. 


♦  ♦ 


MAGAZINES 
(U.S.  and  Canada) 

Six  categories  of  awards — general  ex¬ 
cellence,  specialized  journalism,  visual 
excellence,  fiction  and  belles  lettres,  re¬ 
porting  excellence  and  service  to  the 
individual — emphasize  the  role  of 
magazines  as  a  major  means  of  com¬ 
munications  in  society.  Each  winner  re¬ 
ceives  a  silver  plaque  and  a  reproduction 
of  Alexander  Calder’s  stabile 
“Elephant”  for  permanent  possession. 
The  deadline  for  entries  for  1975  publica¬ 
tions  is  February  1,  1976  to  National 
Magazine  Awards,  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  10027. 


MEDICAL  CARE 
(Newspapers,  news  services) 
Reporting. 

Feature  writing. 

Journalistic  effort  on  behalf  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  physician  will  be  judged  by  these 
criteria:  Awareness  of  his  role,  vital 
health  issues,  and  innovative  solutions  to 
medical  manpower  distribution.  $2,500 
in  prizes.  Material  published  in  1975 
should  be  sent  by  May  15.  1976  to  AAFP 
Journalism  Awards,  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians,  P.O.  Box  8723, 
Wornall  Station,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
64114. 

1974  winners:  Jay  Nelson  Tuck.  New 
York  News  Sunday  magazine;  Stephen 
Freeland,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report; 
and  Roxinne  Ervasti,  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian. 

♦  *  ♦ 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH 
(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

Since  1%7  writers  who  contribute  to 
public  understanding  of  basic  research  in 
the  life  sciences  have  been  eligible  to  win 
the  Claude  Bernard  Award  of  $1,000. 
Previous  winners  may  enter  each  year. 
1975  material  may  be  submitted  before 
Eebruary  1,  1976  to  James  R.  Borsage, 
National  Society  for  Medical  Research. 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20005. 

1974  winners:  Lawrence  K.  Altman, 
New  York  Times;  and  Gene  Bylinsky, 
Fortune. 

:fc  )|(  :)c 

MEDICAL  WRITING 

The  American  Medical  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  confers  honorary  fellowships 
for  contributions  toward  advancing  med¬ 
ical  communication. 

1975  recipients:  Ada  P.  Kahn,  free 
lance;  Lou  Joseph,  American  Dental  As- 
socijrtion  media  relations  manager  and 
former  reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City 
iN.J.)  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MENTAL  HEALTH 
(Newspapers,  tv  and  radio) 

The  Mental  Health  Bell  award,  a 
plaque  bearing  a  bronze  facsimile  of  the 
bell  that  was  cast  from  the  shackles  for¬ 
merly  used  to  constrain  mental  patients, 
is  given  for  significant  material  helping 
the  mentally  ill  and  promoting  mental 
health.  Articles,  etc.  published  between 
June  I,  1975  and  June  30,  1976  should  be 
sent  before  August  I,  1976  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Mental  Health  Association 
or  to  NAMH,  1800  Kent  Street,  Rosslyn 
Station,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

1975  winners;  Newark  Star-Ledger; 
Montgomery  Journal,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.;  Andrew  Schneider,  Cover  Editorial 
Service;  WCCO-tv  Minneapolis,  and 
KOAQ  radio  Denver. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  3,  1976 
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MINORITIES 
(All  media) 

Unity  Awards  in  Media  are  conferred 
in  the  following  categories:  investigative 
reporting,  educational  reporting,  politi¬ 
cal  reporting,  community  affairs  and  ex¬ 
cellence  in  black  media.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  focus  attention  on  the  day-to- 
day  reporting  done  by  the  media  in  the 
coverage  of  America's  minorities. 
Nominations  may  be  made  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Lincoln  Univer¬ 
sity.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  6.‘'1()1. 

1974  top  winners:  Cliicai’o  Daily 
Ncw.s,  Cliicaf’o  Stiii-Tiincs,  FhilaJclphia 
Eveninfi  Bulletin  and  Kansas  City  Star, 
for  reporting  by  Lois  Wille,  Ellis  Gose. 
B.  J.  Mason,  and  Andrew  C.  Miller;  also 
KMOX,  National  Black  Network  and 
KSD-tv. 


^ 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY 
(All  Media) 

Articles 

Editorials 

The  Jerry  Lewis  Writing  Awards,  with 
$1,750  in  cash  prizes,  sponsored  with  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  AssiK'iation.  honor 
writers  whose  work  contributes  to  in¬ 
creased  public  understanding  of  dys¬ 
trophy  and  related  disorders  of  the 
neuromuscular  unit.  Material  published 
from  January  1,  1976  to  November  30. 
1976  may  be  submitted  by  December  I  to 
Horst  S.  Petzall.  Department  of  Public 
Health  Administration,  MDA,  810 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

1974  winners:  l.eila  Holmes.  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star:  Jim  Marshall,  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Standard:  and  Susan  R. 
Pollack.  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune. 


*  *  ♦ 

MUSIC 

(Newspapers,  magazines,  books) 

Any  form  of  non-fiction  prose  about 
music  and/or  its  creators — biographical 
or  critical,  reportorial  or  historical — 
qualifies  for  the  Deems  Taylor  competi¬ 
tion  in  which  $4,000  in  prizes  is  awarded. 
Material  published  in  1975  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  March  31,  1976  to  American 
Society  of  Composers.  Authors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023. 

1975  winners:  Elliott  W.  Galkin.  Bal¬ 
timore  San:  Richard  Franko  Goldman, 
for  article  in  New  O.xford  History  of 
Music:  the  late  Ralph  Gleason,  Rolling 
Stone:  New  Yorker  (Andrew  Porter  and 
David  Hamilton);  Howard  Dietz,  Prof. 
Edward  T.  Cone  of  Princeton,  J.  H. 
Kwabene  Nketia  of  Ghana,  Ned  Rorem, 
Hampton  Hawes  and  Don  Asher,  for 
books. 

EDfTOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  3,  1976 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
(Daily  newspapers,  U.S. 
and  Canada) 

Reporting 

Comment 

Friends  of  the  l.ate  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
endowed  this  award  of  $1,()()0  for  daily 
newspaper  reporting  and  commentary  on 
conservation  of  energy  and  other  natural 
resources  and  protection  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  1975  material  may  be  submitted 
before  February  I.  1976  to  Stokes 
Award,  Washington  Journalism  Center. 
2401  Virginia  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

1975  winner:  Nash  Herndon. 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel. 

*  * 

NEW  YORK 

Memorializing  Mike  Berger's  “keen 
eye  and  ear  for  the  happenings  in  his 
favorite  town,"  Columbia  University 
confers  the  Mike  Berger  Award  of  $1 ,500 
in  a  competition  open  to  all  New  York 
reporters.  The  awards  were  established 
by  l.ouis  Schweitzer.  1975  material  may 
be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  1(K)27. 

1975  recipients:  Deirdre  Carmody. 
New  York  Times:  and  Peter  Coutros, 
New  York  News. 


( - ^ 

NINTH  ANNUAL 

ASCAP 

DEEMS  TAYLOR 
COMPETITION 

Four  prizes  of  $500  each  will 
go  to  the  writers  of  the  best 
articles  and  four  to  the  writers 
of  the  best  non-fiction  books 

about  music  and/or 
its  creators 

published  in  English  in  the  U.S.A. 
during  1975 

March  3 1  is  the  deadline  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  entries  (six  copies  if 
possible)  at  the  One  Lincoln 
Plaza,  New  York  City  10023 
headquarters  of  the 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
OF  COMPOSERS, 
AUTHORS  AND 
PUBLISHERS 


Announcing  the 
1976  Competition 
for  the 

JERRY  LEWI5/MDA 
WRITING  AWARDS 

First— $1,000 
Second— $  500 
Third— $  250 

The  Awards  were  established  in 
1972  to  honor  writers  in  all  media 
who.se  work  contributes  to  increased 
public  understanding  of  mu.scular 
dystrophy  and  allied  disorders  of  the 
neuromusr-ular  system. 

The  1972  first-place  winner  was 
newsman  Richard  Kisonak,  a  victim 
of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
(ALS),  for  his  first-person  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  story  on  his  affliction. 
The  1973  winner  was  Julian  DeVries, 
medical  editor  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  for  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
October,  1973  International  Scien¬ 
tific  Conference  on  Muscle  Disease 
at  Carefree,  Ariz.  In  1974,  first  prize 
was  presented  to  Leila  Holmes  of 
the  Indianatndis  Star  for  her  August 
2:'),  1974  column  “Today  in  Science,” 
which  detailed  MDA's  worldwide 
r(*search  effort.  The  197.5  winner  and 
runn*'rs-up  are  to  he  namt'd  Janu¬ 
ary  31.  1976. 

Judges  of  the  1975  Competition 
were  Edward  W.  Barrett,  director  of 
the  Communications  Institute  and 
former  Dean  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism;  Alvin  Hampel,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.;  Dr.  H.  Houston  Merritt,  dean 
emeritus.  Neurological  Institute,  Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter;  novelist  Budd  Schulberg;  and 
John  A.  Shanahan,  news  editor.  New 
York  Bureau,  Associated  Press. 

Entries  for  the  1976  Competition 
may  include  any  type  of  material 
published  or  broadcast  between  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  November  30  which  re¬ 
bates  to  any  one  of  the  neuromus¬ 
cular  disea.ses  covered  by  MDA’s 
programs  (or  to  thosr*  afflicted  by 
them),  fosters  understanding  of 
thes«*  afflictions,  and  contributes  to 
public  support  of  the  effort  to  con- 
(lU(*r  them.  The  diseases  covered  by 
MDA’s  jirograms  include  the  mus¬ 
cular  dystrophies,  myositis,  amyo¬ 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis  (ALS)  and 
other  spinal  muscular  trophies, 
h'riedrich’s  ataxia  and  myasthenia 
gravis. 

Material  may  take  the  form  of 
news  articles,  feature  stories,  edi¬ 
torials.  or  poetry — as  well  as  com¬ 
mentaries,  documentaries,  dramas, 
or  public-service  announcements 
aired  on  radio  or  TV.  Deadline  is 
December  1.  1976.  The  winners  will 
be  announced  January  29,  1977. 

Entries  are  to  he  submitted  to 
Horst  S.  Petzall,  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  i)f  Public  Health  Education. 
MDA.  Inc. 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY  ASSOCIATION 

810  Seventh  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019 

Jerry  Lewis,  National  Chairman 
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NEWS  PROGRAMS 
(U.S.  radio  and  tv  stations) 

Although  newscasts  are  no  longer  a 
special  category  of  the  Peabody  Awards 
(medals),  they  are  considered  in  the 
overall  judging  of  programming,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  local  level.  1975  material  may 
be  submitted  before  January  10,  1976  to 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
30602. 

1974  winners:  WCKT-tv  Miami; 
WMAL  Washington;  NBC  Television 
Network;  Carl  Stern,  NBC;  Fred 
Graham,  CBS;  and  Marilyn  Baker, 
KQED  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
(Aii  media) 

"The  Peaceful  Atom”  is  the  general 
topic  for  print  and  electronic  journalism 
which  will  be  considered  for  the  Forum 
Award — $1,000  in  two  categories.  Books 
or  films  produced  by  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  may  be  submitted  in  either  categ¬ 
ory.  The  entry  must  have  appeared  bet¬ 
ween  January  1,  1976  and  September  30, 
1976.  The  deadline  for  submission  is  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1976  to  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
Inc.,  7101  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20014. 

1975  winners:  David  Perlman,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  and  John  McPhee, 
New  Yorker.  Certificate  to  Dennis  Mills, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

V(i  Hfi  iHi 

NURSING 
(Aii  media) 

Nominations  will  be  accepted  begin¬ 
ning  in  January  for  the  award  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  April  by  the  American  College 
of  Nursing  Home  Administrators,  4650 
East-West  Highway,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20014.  The  award  is  granted  only  when 
considered  to  be  truly  deserving. 

1975  recipient:  George  Gingell, 
WRBL,  Columbus,  Ga. 

4c  9|C  9|C 

NUTRITION 

(U.S.  and  Canada  newspapers) 

Annual  awards  of  $500  and  $250  and  a 
Finnish  crystal  bowl  in  two  circulation 
categories  (over  150,000  and  between 
50,000  and  150,000)  are  offered  to  food 
editors  who  submit  entries  of  nutrition 
news  stories  by  the  10th  of  each  month, 
beginning  September  1,  1975  and  ending 
August  31,  1976  to:  George  Wilkins, 
Golden  Carnation  Awards,  Carnation 
Company,  5045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90036. 

1975  winners:  Eleanor  Ostman,  Si. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch;  and 
Marge  Hanley,  Indianapolis  News. 
Runners-up:  Sandal  English,  Arizona 
Daily  Star;  Nancy  Lobaugh,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Ela.)  Florida  Times-Union;  Ann 
Lerner,  Newark  Star  Ledger,  and  Carol 
Rasmussen,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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OIL  AND  GAS 

(Newspapers,  U.S.  and  Canada) 
Articles 
Editorials 

The  Erank  Kelley  Memorial  Award, 
honoring  a  legendary  West  Texas  land- 
man  for  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  consists  of  a 
plaque  and  $250  for  quality  reporting  on 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Material  pub¬ 
lished  between  April  1,  1975  and  March 
31,  1976  may  be  sent  before  May  15,1 976 
to  the  American  Association  of  Pet¬ 
roleum  Landmen,  P.  O.  Box  1984,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  76101. 

1975  winner:  John  E.  Pitts,  Pecos 
(Texas)  Enterprise. 

*  *  ♦ 

OSTEOPATHY 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

Prizes  of  $250  each  in  three  categories 
(wire  services  are  eligible)  are  offered  for 
reporting  and  interpreting  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  osteopathic  medicine  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  community  and  the  public.  Mate¬ 
rial  published  in  1975  may  be  submitted 
by  March  1,  1976  to  Journalism  Awards, 
American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

1974  winners:  Eabia  Mahoney,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post;  Eraser  Kent, 
Miami  Herald;  and  Lee  Linder,  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

♦  *  * 

PATRIOTISM 

(Newspapers,  tv  and  radio) 
Articles 
Editorials 

Entries  in  the  competition  for  Golden 
Press  and  Golden  Mike  awards  for  high 
standards  of  journalism  on  patriotic 
themes  are  first  judged  at  the  state  level. 
Material  published  between  May  1,  1975 
and  May  1,  1976  may  be  nominated  to 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  by  May 
1. 

1975  winners:  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Even¬ 
ing  Post  (George  Raynor);  Ridgewood 
(N.J.)  Times  (Dorsey  Short);  Wisconsin 
Educational  Television  Network;  and 
WJR  Detroit  (Michael  Whoif). 

*  ♦  * 

PENAL  PRESS 

(Newspapers  and  magazines, 
U.S.) 

The  Charles  C.  Clayton  Award  (a 
plaque)  is  the  top  prize  for  prison  jour¬ 
nalism  but  it  may  not  be  given  in  any 
year.  The  American  Penal  Press  Contest 
has  several  categories  for  stories,  sports 
columns,  pictures,  editorials,  fiction  and 
cartoons,  with  sweepstakes  winners  in 
three  divisions.  Entries  must  be  made 
before  November  1,  1976  to  W.  Manion 
Rice,  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University,  Carbondale,  III.  62901. 

1975  winners;  Messenger,  South 
Dakota  State  Penitentiary  (Dennis  Otto- 
son);  Colorado  State  Penitentiary 
magazine;  Spectator  at  Southern  Michi¬ 


gan  Prison;  and  Classic  of  the  Georgia 
Diagnostic  Center. 

*  ♦  * 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

The  Pictures  of  the  Year  worldwide 
competition,  co-sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Association 
and  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  with  a  grant  from  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  has  27 
classes  and  a  total  of  $10,000  in  prizes. 
Top  honors  are  Newspaper  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  and  Magazine 
Photographer  of  the  Year.  There  are  also 
picture  editor  and  art  editor  awards. 
Every  field  of  photography  is  covered  in 
the  competition.  1975  entries  may  be 
sent  before  January  31,  1976  to  Pictures 
of  the  Year,  c/o  Angus  McDougall, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

1974  winners  of  top  awards;  Pat 
Crowe,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal;  Eddie  Adams,  Time;  W.  Eugene  and 
Aileen  Smith,  Camera  35.  Military 
Photographer  of  the  Year,  Donald  P. 
Maury,  Pacific  Stars  <&  Stripes. 

*  *  ♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

World  Press  Photo  competition  is 
sponsored  by  a  cultural  foundation  under 
the  patronage  of  Prince  Bernhard  of  The 
Netherlands.  There  are  10  categories,  in¬ 
cluding  one  for  happy  news  pictures,  and 
the  winner  in  each  receives  the  Golden 
Eye  trophy.  The  premier  prize  is  5,000 
Dutch  guilders  (about  $2,000)  and  a  trip 
to  The  Netherlands.  1975  pictures  may 
be  submitted  before  Eebruary  9,  1976  to 
Stichting  World  Press  Photo  Holland, 
P.O.  Box  5084,  Amsterdam,  The  Nether¬ 
lands. 

1975  winner:  Ovie  Carter,  Chicago 
Tribune;  categories — Henri  Bureau, 
Paris;  Peter  Mitchel,  Bonn;  Ken  Regan, 
Time;  Ian  Bradshaw,  London;  Miroslav 
Martinovsky,  Czechoslovakia;  Imre 
Benko,  Hungary;  David  C.  Nance, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Irena  Giedrajtiene, 
Lithuania;  Tommy  Mardell,  Stockholm; 
Werner  E.  Baum,  Hamburg. 

4c  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  S.  1.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications,  Syracuse  University, 
confers  the  Newhouse  Citation  on  per¬ 
sons  in  photography  who  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  field  of  vis¬ 
ual  communications. 

1975  recipient;  Roy  Stryker. 

4c  4c  4c 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Categories  for  black-and-white  news- 
photos,  color  photos,  picture  presenta¬ 
tion  and  reporter-photographer  work  are 
open  to  competition  for  members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  (Mid- 
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west  U.S.,  Rocky  Mountain  states  and 
mid-Canada).  Sponsor  is  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401. 

1975  winners;  James  Baird,  East  St. 
Louis  (III.)  Metro-East  Journal:  John  H. 
White,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Michael 
Brown,  Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily  Bidletin; 
Greg  Thomas,  Washinf>ton  (Ind.) 
Times-Herakl:  Erwin  Gebhard,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal:  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Associated  Press  staffers) 

The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  awards  a  prize  of 
$500  to  a  staff  photographer  for  excep¬ 
tional  work. 

1975  winner:  George  Esper,  Saigon. 

*  *  * 

PHYSICS/ASTRONOMY 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Books 

A  science  writing  award  which  con¬ 
sists  of  $1,5(K),  a  Moebius  strip  and  a 
certificate  is  given  for  “noteworthy  writ¬ 
ing  about  physics  and  astronomy"  in  the 
calendar  year.  Deadline  for  submission 
of  1975  material  is  January  31,  1976  to  : 
American  Institute  of  Physics,  335  E. 
45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Co-sponsor  is  the  United  States  Steel 
Foundation. 

1975  winner:  Tom  Alexander,  Eor- 
tune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

POLITICS 

(Ail  media,  Michigan) 

For  the  best  piece  of  journalism  about 
politics  or  government  appearing  in  the 
public  media  in  Michigan  there  is  a  $400 
prize  in  honor  of  the  late  Morgan 
O'Leary,  Journalist  and  Democratic 
party  publicist.  Material  published  be¬ 
tween  September  I,  1975  and  August  31, 
1976  may  be  submitted  before  November 
I  to  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  2040  Arts  Building,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

*  *  ♦ 

PRESIDENCY 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

The  Merriman  Smith  Memorial  Award 
of  $5(X)  is  for  excellence  in  Presidential 
news  coverage  by  a  writer  based  in  the 
Washington  area  and  on  assignment  cov¬ 
ering  the  President  or  a  member  of  his 
family.  Staffers  of  wire  services  and 
news  syndicates  are  eligible.  The  award 
may  be  given  to  a  young  reporter  who 
has  demonstrated  skills  in  Presidential 
coverage  or  to  a  senior  correspondent  for 
long  distinguished  service  covering  the 
White  House.  1975  material  may  be 
submitted  by  March  10,  1976  to  Merri¬ 
man  Smith  Memorial  Fund,  1029  Na- 
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tional  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20045. 

1974  winner:  Douglas  C.  Wilson,  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bidletin. 

*  *  * 

PRESS  FREEDOM 
(All  media) 

The  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  is 
awarded  annually  to  pay  tribute  to  a  per¬ 
son,  a  group  or  an  institution  having,  by 
its  writing  or  by  its  action,  rendered  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  anywhere  in  the  world.  Nomina¬ 
tions  may  be  made  before  December  3 1 , 
1976  to  Michel  L.  de  Saint-Pierre,  Fed¬ 
eration  Internationale  des  Editeurs  de 
Journaux  et  Publications,  75010,  Paris, 
France. 

5k  *  * 

PRESS  FREEDOM 
(Latin  America) 

Journalists  and  publications  in  Latin 
America  are  eligible  for  the  lAPA- 
Mergenthaler  Award  for  defending  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Nominations  may  be 
made  to  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  141  N.  E.  Third  Avenue, 
Miami,  Fla.  33132  before  March  1. 

1974  winners:  Enrique  Zileri  Gibson, 
Caretas,  Peru,  and  Arturo  Salazar  Lar- 
rain.  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru. 

*  *  5k 

PROFESSIONALISM 
(All  media) 

The  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  confers  medals  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism.  Nomina¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the 
school  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

1975  medalists:  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Sports  Illustrated,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter,  radio-tv  commentator  Edwin 
Newman,  and  St.  Louis  broadcast 
executive  Robert  Hyland. 

5k  5k  5|C 

PROMOTIONS 

(Newspapers,  U.S.  and  Canada) 

Meritorious  efforts  at  promoting 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation 
earn  citations  in  13  classifications — from 
in-paper  ads  to  films.  Entries  of  1975 
examples  will  be  received  until  March 
25,  1976  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

1974  winners:  Oklahoma  City  Ok¬ 
lahoman  Times,  Miami  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Wenatchee  World,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Calgary  Herald,  Oakland 
Tribune,  New  York  News,  Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
San  Rafael  Independent-Journal,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Temple  Telegram,  Morris 
Communications,  Washington  Post,  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  Newsday,  Amarillo  Globe- 
News,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  and  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram. 


PSYCHIATRY 
(All  media) 

The  Robert  T.  Morse  Writers  Award 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
(1700  18th  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
20009)  is  non-competitive.  It  honors 
popular  writers  who  have  made  major 
contributions  to  public  understanding  of 
psychiatry  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

1974  recipients:  Robert  Anderson, 
Quebec;  Irving  Jacoby,  New  York. 

5k  5k  5k 

PSYCHOLOGY 
(All  media) 

The  National  Media  Awards  of  $1,000 
each  have  been  presented  since  1956  to 
honor  reporting  on  psychology  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  and  a  profession.  Material  pub¬ 
lished  between  May  1 ,  1975  and  April  30, 
1976  may  be  submitted  before  May  15, 
1976  to  Mona  Marie  Wachtel,  American 
Psychological  Association,  1200  I7th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

1975  winners:  Eleanor  L.  Hoover,  Los 
Angeles  Times:  WNET-tv,  David  Pro- 
witt;  grand  prix,  Time-Life  Books,  Lee 
Edson  and  William  K.  Goolrick. 

5k  sk  5k 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 
(U.S.  newspapers,  radio  and  tv) 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  prizes  for  public 
service  reporting  are  given  in  two 
divisions — newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations.  First  prize  in  each  is  a  bronze 
plaque  and  $2,500  and  judges  may  grant 
other  cash  awards  at  their  discretion  to 
be  distributed  to  individuals  responsible 
for  the  effort.  1975  newspaper  material 
should  be  submitted  before  March  1, 
1976  to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Broadcast  entries  go  to  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  WMC  Building,  1960  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38105. 

1974  winners:  Milwaukee  Journal 
team;  Dolores  Katz,  Detroit  Free  Press: 
Bette  Orsini,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times:  WABC-tv  New  York;  KNXT 
Los  Angeles;  and  WNEW  New  York. 

5k  5k  * 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 
(AP  member  newspapers) 

Nominations  for  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors'  Public  Service  Award 
may  be  made  by  a  newspaper  itself, 
other  newspapers,  AP  bureaus,  civic  or 
cultural  organizations  for  work  published 
between  August  1,  1975  and  July  31, 
1976.  Entries  should  be  addressed  before 
August  10,  1976  to  Bruce  Nathan,  AP,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020. 

1975  winner:  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

:k  5k  5k 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 
(Radio  and  tv  stations) 

Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  administers  the 
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Alfred  I.  duPont-Columbia  University 
Awards  Foundation  which  cites  out¬ 
standing  public  service  in  broadcast 
journalism. 

1974  winners:  National  Public  Affairs 
Center  for  Television,  WNET  New 
York,  KQED  San  Francisco,  ABC 
News’  Closeup,  CBS  News’  60  Minutes 
and  NBC  News’  Energy  Crisis. 

*  ♦  * 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  Horace  Greeley  Award  primarily 
recognizes  outstanding  public  service  by 
a  newspaper  published  in  New  England 
but  the  judges  have  the  authority  to 
select  a  newspaper  published  beyond 
that  area.  Nominations  may  be  made  to 
New  England  Press  Association,  North¬ 
eastern  University,  360  Huntington  Av¬ 
enue,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 

♦  «  ♦ 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 
(All  media,  Canada) 

The  Roland  Michener  Award  honors 
meritorious  public  service  in  journalism 
in  Canada,  All  media,  including  news 
agencies,  are  invited  to  submit  documen¬ 
tation  of  public  service  in  1975  before 
February  15,  1976  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Federation  of  Press  Clubs  of 
Canada.  150  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa 
4,  Ont. 

1975  winner:  Montreal  Gazette. 

♦  «  ♦ 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 
(New  England  newspapers) 

Two  awards  will  be  given  for  disin¬ 
terested  and  meritorious  public 
service — the  Sevellon  Brown  Award  for 
newspapers  of  over  40,000  circulation, 
and  the  Thomas  K.  Brindley  Award  for 
newspapers  under  40,000— among  the 
membership  of  the  New  England  AP 
News  Executives  Association. 

1974  recipient:  Boston  Globe. 

3iC  ♦  ♦ 

READING 
(Print  media) 

Responsible  and  excellent  reporting  on 
reading  and  related  educational  fields, 
published  in  any  print  medium,  is  the 
theme  of  the  International  Reading  As¬ 
sociation’s  program.  The  winner  re¬ 
ceives  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the  IRA 
annual  meeting.  1975  material  may  be 
submitted  before  January  15,  1976  to  Dr. 
H.  Thompson  Fillmer,  Box  2545,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
32601. 

1974  winner:  Robert  G.  Holland, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

in  i/i  if. 

REAL  ESTATE 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

More  than  $1 ,000  and  plaques  are  pro¬ 
vided  as  prizes  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Realtors  and  the  American  Land 
Title  Association  for  articles  that  deal 
with  environmental  protection,  property 
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tax  relief,  home  buying  and  selling,  home 
improvement,  and  real  estate  as  an  in¬ 
vestment.  Free-lance  writers  whose  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  published  in  consumer 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  eligible  to 
compete.  Material  published  between 
September,  1975  and  August  31,  1976 
may  be  submitted  to  Sue  Davidson,  PR 
Department,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  155  East  Superior  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 

1975  winners:  Glenn  Hoffer,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Robert  E. 
Marsh,  Changing  Times;  Lou  Desser, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Polly  Lane,  Na¬ 
tional  Real  Estate  Investor.  Runnersup: 
Fred  Bailey,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens; 
Wayne  Markham,  Miami  Herald;  Robert 
Modic,  Cleveland  Press;  Charlie  Evans, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Jerry  Davis, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Don  DeBat, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Oliver  White,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Builder;  and  Kenneth  R.  Har¬ 
ney,  Housing  and  Development  Repor¬ 
ter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


RECYCLING 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Photographs 

Five  $1,000  cash  awards  are  given  for 
coverage  of  recycling  and  resource  re¬ 
covery.  1975  material  may  be  submitted 
before  February  1,  1976  to  Media 
Awards,  National  Association  of  Recy¬ 
cling  Industries,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

1974  winners:  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  CBS  Television  News,  United 
Press  International,  Business  Week, 
Smithsonian  magazine.  Purchasing, 
Engineering-News  Record  and  American 
Metal  Market. 

*  *  * 


RELIGION 

(U.S.  and  Canada  newspapers 
and 

news  magazines) 

Competition  for  three  awards  of  $100 
each  for  writing  about  religion  is  open  to 
all  news  reporters  of  the  secular  press. 
Non-members  of  the  Religion  Newswrit- 
ers  Association  judge  the  entries  for 
prizes  named  in  honor  of  James  O.  Sup¬ 
ple,  Harold  J.  Schachern  and  Louis  Cas- 
sels.  1975  material  may  be  sent  before 
February  1,  1976  to  Dick  Ostling,  Time 
magazine,  20  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10020. 

1975  winners:  Lee  Kelley,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Glenn  Gilbert, 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  and  Houston 
Chronicle  (Louis  Moore);  second 
places — Russell  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Monica  Williams,  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle  Telegram;  and  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 


RELIGION 
(All  media) 

Reporting 

Editorials 

Photographs 

Cartoons 

Merit  Awards  for  coverage  of  religion 
in  newspapers,  wire  service  reports, 
magazines,  feature  syndicate  material 
and  broadcasting  have  been  bestowed 
since  1949.  Nomination  of  1975  material 
may  be  made  before  January  15,  1976  to 
Religious  Public  Relations  Council  Inc., 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027. 

1975  recipients:  Houston  Chronicle 
(Louis  A.  Moore  Jr.);  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin  (John  Novotney);  CBS 
New  York  (Alsa-Betty  Olsen,  Ted 
Holmes,  Marshall  Efron);  WNBC  New 
York  (Russell  Barber);  WSM-tv 
Nashville  (Teddy  Bart);  KFWB  Los 
Angeles  (Brian  Bastien,  James  Slade); 
Religious  News  Service  (Lillian  R. 
Block),  Fred  Rogers,  and  Denny  S. 
Griswold  (Public  Relations  News). 

4c  ^  3|C 

RESEARCH 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  include 
one  for  research  about  journalism — an 
investigative  study  based  upon  original 
research,  either  published  or  unpub¬ 
lished,  and  completed  during  the  year. 
Entries  should  be  sent  before  February 
1.  1976  to  SDX  Awards.  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

1974  winner:  Loren  Ghiglione,  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

♦  *  * 

RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

The  University  of  Arizona  has  given 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  annually 
since  1954  to  a  person  who  has  shown 
“distinguished  service  in  behalf  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  people’s  right  to 
know.’’  Nominations  are  made  by  past 
winners  and  by  the  head  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  department  who  distributes  400 
ballots  to  at  least  one  weekly  and  one 
daily  newspaper  in  each  state.  The  award 
is  $500  and  an  Indian-crafted  trophy  of 
turquoise  and  silver. 

1975  recipient:  Seymour  Hersh,  New 
York  Times. 

♦  *  * 

RODEO 

(Newspapers  and  magazines, 
U.S.  and  Canada) 

Stories 

Photographs 

Three  cash  prizes  totalling  $175  are 
given  for  stories  and  pictures  of  rodeo 
events.  1975  material  should  be  sent  be¬ 
fore  February  28.  1976  to  Levi’s/ 
International  Rodeo  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  98  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94106. 
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SAFE  DRIVING 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Editorials 

Influencing  drivers  to  be  courteous  at 
the  wheel  is  the  aim  of  media  awards  for 
entries  that  depict  any  phase  of  “Driving 
Carries  a  Moral  Responsibility.”  1975 
material  will  be  accepted  any  time 
through  January  31,  1976  by  National 
Foundation  for  Highway  Safety,  P.O. 
3059  Westville  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  06515. 

1974  top  winners;  Teresa  Barr, 
WSAM,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Guernsey 
LePelley,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Lee  Grabar  and  Harold  Hornstein,  New 
Haven  Register;  Wendell  Coltin,  Boston 
Herald  American. 

*  * 

SCHOLAR 

The  Barney  Kilgore  Award  consists  of 
$2,500  for  the  outstanding  graduating 
senior  of  a  U.S.  college  who  has 
specialized  in  journalism.  It  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

1975  winner:  Gregory  Waskul 
(California  State  University),  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

SCIENCE 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

For  reporting  about  the  sciences  and 
their  impact  for  good  and  bad  there  are 
two  $1,000  prizes  and  medallions  in  the 
Science-in-Society  Journalism  Award. 

1975  material  may  be  sent  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1976  to  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers,  P.O.  Box  H,  Sea  Cliff, 
N.Y.  11579. 

1974  winners;  John  Failka, 
Washington  Star;  and  Peter  Stoler, 
Time. 

♦  *  * 

SCIENCE 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

Westinghouse  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  supports  three  awards  of  $1 ,000  each 
(two  for  newspapers,  over  and  under 
1(K),000  circulation  and  one  for  maga¬ 
zines  of  general  circulation)  for  writing 
on  the  sciences  and  their  engineering  and 
technological  applications  (excluding 
medicine).  Material  published  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1 ,  1975  to  October  30,  1976  may  be 
submitted  no  later  than  November  15. 

1976  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1776  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.  Persons  winning  three  times 
are  no  longer  eligible. 

1974  winners;  George  Alexander,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Judith  M.  Roales,  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News;  Michael  Rogers,  Roll¬ 
ing  Stone. 
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SKIING 

(U.S.  newspapers) 

The  Harold  S.  Hirsch  award,  is  a  per¬ 
petual  trophy,  a  silver-plated  antique 
typewriter.  Examples  of  ski  writing  of 
interest  to  the  general  public  may  be  nomi¬ 
nated  before  April  30,  1976  to  Mike 
Erickson,  U.S.  Ski  Association,  1726 
Champa,  Suite  300,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

1974-75  winner:  Mike  Madigan,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver. 

Hfi  Hit 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
(St.  Louis  area  newspapers) 

A  $200  cash  award  for  reporting  in  the 
humanities  is  a  memorial  to  Connie 
Rosenbaum,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
writer  who  died  at  27.  Articles  by  St. 
Louis  area  newspaper  reporters  that 
point  out  vividly  areas  of  social  injustice 
and  offer  solutions  to  the  problems  may 
be  submitted  by  March  1,  1976  to  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  c/o 
Press  Club  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SPACE 
(All  media) 

The  National  Space  Club  Press  Award 
strives  to  stimulate  the  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  rocketry,  as¬ 
tro  nautices  and  related  aspects  of  space. 
Nominations  may  be  made  to  National 
Space  Club,  1628  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

1974  winner:  John  N.  Wilford,  New 
York  Times;  1975— Roy  Neal,  NBC. 

*  *  * 

SPORTS 

(Newspapers,  radio  and  tv) 

The  naming  of  state  and  national 
sportswriters  and  sportscasters,  origi¬ 
nally  by  vote  of  their  colleagues,  has  be¬ 
come  a  community  program  in  Salisbury, 
N.C.  The  “winners”  are  entertained  for 
a  week  if  their  papers  or  stations  pay  the 
travel  expenses.  Contact  may  be  made 
with  the  National  Sportswriters  and 
Sportscasters  Association,  P.O.  Box  559 
Salisbury,  N.C.  28144. 

1975  national  winners;  Jim  Murray, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Curt  Gowdy, 
NBC. 

Jlc  ;)c  :te 

SPORTS 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 
Stories 
Photographs 

E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  Inc.  (201  Park  Av¬ 
enue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003) 
publishes  the  winners  in  this  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and  photography  contest  in  Best 
Sports  Stories,  an  annual  publication. 
There  are  $250  prizes  in  three  classes: 
news  story  and  feature  story  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  story  in  magazines;  also  two 
$100  awards  in  two  picture  categories, 
action  and  feature.  1976  material  may  be 
submitted  by  December  15,  1976  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Ehre,  1315  Westport  Lane, 


Sarasota,  Fla.  33580. 

1974  winners:  Dwain  Esper,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News;  Dr.  Ross  Thomas 
Runfola,  New  York  Times;  John  S. 
Radosta,  New  York  Times  Magazine; 
Jim  Vincent,  Portland  Oregonian;  and 
James  Roark,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner. 

*  *  ♦ 

STAMPS/COINS 
(Newspaper  columnists) 

Every  two  years  awards  in  memory  of 
Bertha  Weiss,  a  hobby  press  writer,  are 
given  for  stamp  and  coin  columns  in 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  50,000.  Prizes  are  $50  U.S.  Bonds 
and  plaques.  1976  columns  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  before  January  31,  1977  to  Weiss 
Philatelic-Numismatic  Features,  16000 
Terrace  Road,  Cleveland,  O.  44112. 

1974  winners;  Ernest  A.  Kehr, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.;  and  Maurice  M. 
Gould,  Tustin,  Calif. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TELEVISION 
(U.S.  tv  stations  and 
photographers) 

In  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition 
two  top  awards  are  TV  Newsfilm 
Cameraman  of  the  Year  and  TV  News- 
film  Station  of  the  Year.  The  former  re¬ 
ceives  a  plaque  and  $100  U.S.  bond;  the 
latter  receives  a  plaque.  1975  material 
(spot  news,  general  news,  feature,  sports 
event,  mini-documentary  and  documen¬ 
tary)  may  be  submitted  before  January 
15,  1976  to  TV  Newsfilm  Competition, 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe, 
Ariz.  85281 

*  *  * 

TOURISM 
(U.S.  print  media) 

Explore  Canada  Awards  aim  to  focus 
attention  on  articles  in  U.S.  publications 
that  develop  interest  in  Canada's  tourist 
attractions,  events  and  activities.  Entries 
of  1975  material  should  be  sent  before 
March  3,  1976  to  Travel  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada,  Suite  1016,  130  Al¬ 
bert  Street,  Ottawa,  Cont.  KIP  5G4 
Canada. 

1974  citations  to:  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  Chicago  Tribune,  Carte  Blanche 
and  Sacramento  Bee. 

*  *  * 

TREES 
(All  media) 

Trophies  are  given  in  recognition  of 
effective  tree  planting  and  preservation 
programs.  Nomination  material  of  1975 
must  be  submitted  by  December  3 1 ,  1976 
to  Arbor  Day  Awards  Committee,  Arbor 
Day  Foundation,  1202  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68508. 

1974  recipient:  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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TYPOGRAPHY 
(Mid-America  and 
mid-Canada  newspapers) 

Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  sponsors  awards 
for  newspaper  design  and  typography  in 
six  circulation  letterpress  and  offset 
categories.  Entries  may  be  sent  before 
January  9.  1976  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  100  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

1975  winners:  Portage  (Wis.)  Register, 
Champaign-Urhana  (III.)  Daily  Illini: 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  (111.)  Herald,  Newark 
(O.)  Advocate,  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

TYPOGRAPHY 
(U.S.  newspapers) 

Awards  in  newspaper  typography  are 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Editorial 
Workshop  Services  (Robert  A.  Juran). 
2720  N.  Swan  Road,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

1974  winners:  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News- 
Chronicle,  Long  Island  Catholic,  and 
Lake  Zurich  (111.)  Frontier  Enterprise. 

*  *  ♦ 

UNDERDOG 

(Aii  media,  U.S.  and  Canada) 
Articles 
Cartoons 
Photographs 

The  spirit  of  Heywood  Broun,  “who 
had  an  unceasing  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  and  an  abiding  concern  for  the 
underdog."  is  the  criterion  for  the  Broun 
Award  of  Si. 000.  1975  material,  particu¬ 
larly  that  which  has  helped  right  a  wrong, 
should  be  submitted  by  January  20.  1976 
to  the  Newspaper  Guild,  1 125  15th  Street 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

1974  winner:  Selwyn  Raab,  New  York 
Times:  HM — Linda  Pavlik.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram:  Michael  Graham  and  Jim 
Neubacher.  Detroit  Free  Press:  Mark 
Ethridge  111  and  Michael  Schwartz, 
Charlotte  Observer. 

*  *  idi 

VISION 
(Aii  media) 

The  American  Optometric  Associa¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  discontinued  its 
annual  public  service  awards  in  jour¬ 
nalism  after  the  1975  presentations  of 
$500  and  gold  medallions  to  Leila  B. 
Holmes.  Indianapolis  Star,  and  Lorraine 
Dusky,  New  York  City  free-lance,  for  an 
article  in  Town  and  Country. 

*  *  * 

WASHINGTON 

(Newspapers) 

An  individual  writer  or  team  of  not 
more  than  two  persons  is  eligible  to 
compete  for  a  $1,000  prize  honoring  the 
late  Raymond  Clapper  for  meritorious 
journalism  on  the  Washington  scene. 
1975  material  may  be  submitted  by  Feb¬ 


ruary  15,  1976  to:  Chairman,  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents,  Senate 
Press  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

1974  winner:  Brooks  Jackson,  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  $250  each  to  Peter  A. 
Harkness  and  Mary  Link,  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

]|e  3|c  ^ 

WASHINGTON 

(Newspapers  and  magazines) 

A  $1,000  prize  is  offered  for  reporting 
that  investigates  and  analyzes  situations 
of  national  significance  in  the 
Washington  political  community.  Mate¬ 
rial  published  in  1975  may  be  submitted 
by  February  I,  1976  to  Worth  Bingham 
Memorial  Fund,  1826  Jefferson  Place, 
N.W.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

1974  winner:  Maxine  Chesire, 
Washington  Post. 

♦  *  * 

WATERSPORT 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Photographs 

Any  person  in  the  communications 
profession  who  makes  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  sport  of  boating  and 
watersport  may  win  the  Directors' 
Award  of  the  National  AssiKiation  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  666 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
The  association  also  awards  a  Thomas 
Fleming  Day  scholarship  of  $500  for 
journalism  students. 

1974  winners:  Stanley  Z.  Rosenfeld, 
New  York  professional  photographer; 
Andrew  Edelstein,  Boston  University. 

+  *  ♦ 

WATERWAYS 
(All  media) 

Articles 

Photographs 

Articles  and  programs  dealing  with  in¬ 
land  and  domestic  waterways  are  eligible 
for  the  Capt.  Donald  T.  Wright  Awards 
of  plaques.  Entries  should  be  sent  before 
August  1.  1976  to  Edmund  Hasse.  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communications, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Ed- 
wardsville.  111.  62025. 

1974-75  winner:  Jim  Detjen, 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal:  Work- 
boat. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN 

(U.S.  newspapers) 

Newspaper  stories  that  are  interesting 
and  significant  to  the  American  woman 
qualify  for  cash  awards  totalling  $L(KX) 
and  rights  to  present  scholarships  worth 
$2,250  to  journalism  students.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  named  in  honor  of  Catherine 
L.  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Stanley  Home  Products  Inc.  1975  arti¬ 
cles  may  be  submitted  by  January  31. 
1976  to  the  Catherine  L.  O'Brien  Award, 
room  IKK),  110  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 


1974  winners:  Greta  Tilley, 
Greensboro  {N.C.)  Record:  April  Daien, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic:  Sharen  M. 
Abbott,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette:  HM:  Kathleen  Hendrix,  Los 
Angeles  Times:  Guy  Keeler,  Fresno  Bee: 
Susan  Paynter,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer:  Peggy  Peterman,  St. 
Petersburg  Times:  Margie  Thirtyacre, 
Moline  Dispatch:  John  Wallworth,  Hot 
Springs  Sentinel-Record:  and  Laura 
White.  Boston  Herald  American. 


WOMEN’S  INTEREST 
(U.S.  magazines) 

Categories  for  the  Penney-Missouri 
Magazine  Awards  competition  are:  Con¬ 
temporary  living,  consumerism,  health, 
personal  life  style,  and  expanding  oppor¬ 
tunities.  A  sixth  award  is  given  in  one  of 
those  categories  to  a  writer  whose  work 
has  been  published  in  a  magazine  with 
less  than  400.000  circulation.  Entries 
must  be  made  before  May  1  to  Magazine 
Awards,  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

9|c  >|c  * 

WOMEN 

Photography 

Woman  in  View  is  a  separate  part  of 
the  World  Press  Photo  competition. 
Winners  receive  prizes  and  participation 
in  a  traveling  exhibition  of  their  work. 
Entries  may  be  sent  early  in  1976  to 
Stichting  World  Press  Photo.  Holland. 
P.O.  Box  5084,  Amsterdam.  N.Z.  Kolk 
6a. 

1975  winners:  Dimitar  Deynov,  Bul¬ 
garia;  Gerard  Klijn,  The  Netherlands; 
memento  to  Nancy  Moran,  U.S. A. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN  IN  BANKING 
(Print  media) 

An  award  for  distinguished  journalism 
($300  and  a  plaque)  is  presented  for  a 
bylined  interpretative  article  or  series  on 
executive  women  in  banking.  All  U.S. 
writers  may  submit  material  published 
between  June  1,  1975  and  June  1,  1976  by 
June  1  to  National  Association  of  Bank 
Women,  Inc.,  Ill  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  III.  60610. 

1975  winner:  Cynthia  Woixly,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times. 


WORLD  AFFAIRS 
(All  media) 

Reporting 

Articles 

Photography 

Cartoons 

There  are  14  categories  of  competition 
for  international  reporting  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  world  affairs.  Prizes  include  the 
Robert  Capa  Gold  Medal  for  photog¬ 
raphy  requiring  exceptional  courage 
and  enterprise;  $250  for  a  cartoon  on 
foreign  affairs;  $5(K)  for  business  news; 
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Professionalism 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  14) 


rial  offered  for  judging  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  entry  forms  obtainable  from  the 
sponsor.  Many  of  these  call  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  the  writing 
and/or  photography,  background  on  the 
authors  and  proof  of  publication  in  a  rec¬ 
ognized  periodical. 

The  requisite  of  a  fee  with  entries  has 
raised  some  professional  eyebrows  but 
this  has  been  standard  practice  in  a  few 
contests  where  an  extraordinary  expense 
may  be  involved  to  process  a  large 
number  of  exhibits.  Generally  this  is  the 
case  with  competitions  fostered  by  trade 
associations  or  eleemosynary  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Kntries  encouraged 

Virtually  all  of  the  special  interest  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  supported  now  by 
business-like  efforts  to  induce  entries  so 
that  the  competition  may  be  broadened 
even  to  the  reporters  and  photographers 
on  the  smallest  newspapers. 

With  prizes  worth  SIO.OOO,  the  Pictures 
of  the  Year  competition  drew  8.600  indi¬ 
vidual  photos  from  several  hundred  con¬ 
testants  and  the  sweepstakes  winners 
were  Pat  Crowe.  Wilminfiton  (Dela.) 
\ew\  Journal,  and  Flddie  Adams,  the 
former  .M’  photographer  now  with  Time 
Inc. 

In  the  19-year  history  of  the  World 
Press  Photo  contest  a  new  record  for  en¬ 
tries  was  set — .^.880  pictures  of  which  394 
were  in  color — from  704  photographers  in 
41  countries.  Remarkably,  an  American 
photojournalist — Ovie  Carter  of  the 
Chicdfio  Irihune — emerged  with  the 
premier  award  consisting  of  .''.000  Dutch 
guilders,  the  Diploma  of  Kxcellency  con¬ 
ferred  by  Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  and  a  trip  to  Amsterdam  as  guest  of 
honor  on  the  opening  of  the  photography 
exhibition  at  the  Vincent  van  Gogh 
Museum. 

A  panel  of  internationally  celebrated 
editors  and  photojourna'ists  chose  Car¬ 
ter's  entry  of  a  picture  entitled  “Suffer 
Little  Children"  (Matthew  19:14).  taken 
on  a  10.000-mile  trip  through  Africa. 
Lthopia  and  India,  as  Press  Photo  of  the 
Year.  The  whole  picture  story  won  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  its  category. 

In  the  “Happy  News"  category  L‘'8 
pictures  were  submitted  and  the  winner 
was  “Grandstand  Finish"  by  Ian  Brad¬ 
shaw  of  the  Sunday  Mirror  of  l.ondon. 

The  National  Association  of  Bank 
Women,  which  is  expanding  its  educa¬ 
tional  program,  entered  the  Journalism 
honors  arena  this  year  offering  a  cash 
prize  ofS300 and  a  plaque.  I'he  first  award 
went  to  Cynthia  Woody  of  the  Baton 
Ron  fie  (La.).S7<//<'  Times. 

fhe  citation  which  John  Failka  of  the 
Washiiifiton  Star  received  with  a  $1,000 
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check  and  medallion  for  his  13-part  series 
on  new  sources  of  energy  noted  “enorm¬ 
ous  research  .  .  .  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  major  problem  facing  most  of  the 
world.”  He  and  Peter  Stoler  of  Time  won 
the  top  awards  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers. 

Taking  a  typical  trip  with  a  flying 
businessman  paid  off  for  Joe  Knox  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News.  He 
travelled  1.070  miles  and  described  the 
benefits  of  private  aircraft  for  a  local  con¬ 
tractor.  This  won  a  $2(K)  reporting  prize 
given  by  the  National  Business  Aircraft 
Association. 

Robert  C.  Adams,  a  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  staffer  for  nine  years,  wrote 
about  40  stories  in  the  past  year  docu¬ 
menting  abuses  of  the  merit  system  in 
federal  government  offices.  They  led  to 
adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  won  a  special 
award  for  government  service  reporting 
(the  first  of  its  kind)  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League. 

Heavy  topics 

In  the  area  of  engineering  two  news¬ 
paper  reporters — Si  Dunn  of  the  Dallas 
Morniiif!  News  and  Idoyd  B.  Walton  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star — demonstrated 
they  could  write  a  intelligently  on  such 
topics  as  energy  problems  that  plague 
public  utility  companies  and  hazardous 
cadmium  metal  accumulation  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  They  won  the  Journalism 
awards  of  the  National  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Engineers. 

fhe  winners  of  the  Roy  W.  Howard 
Award  for  Public  Service  Journalism  did 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  exposing 
the  frailties  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
The  team  of  seven  reporters  and  a  city 
editor  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  moni¬ 
tored  hundreds  of  court  sessions,  com¬ 
piled  box  scores  on  Judges'  attendance 
and  sentencing  patterns,  and  interviewed 
several  of  the  Judges  to  examine  their 
philosophies  of  law  enforcement. 

Likewise  teams  of  reporters  from  the 
Boston  Globe  have  been  piling  up  prizes 
and  honors  for  themselves  and  their 
newspaper  for  “meritorious  Journalism" 
in  coverage  of  the  complex  and  delicate 
school  busing  controversy.  One  of  the 
awards  is  the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal. 

Not  often  does  a  scoop  collect  a  prize 
on  its  own  merits  but  such  was  the  case 
with  Douglas  C.  Wilson  whose  story  of 
President  Nixon's  “irrevocalbe”  deci¬ 
sion  to  resign  appeared  in  the  Providence 
(R.L)£'re/»7;,t,'  Bid  let  in  the  day  before  the 
act  became  official.  Wilson  dictated  his 
exclusive  beat  under  deadline  pressure.  It 
deserved  the  $500  prize  from  the  Merri- 
man  Smith  Memorial  Fund  for  “excel¬ 
lence  in  Presidential  news  coverage.” 

The  Ruder  &  Finn  public  relations  firm 
which  guides  the  Catherine  1..  O'Brien 
Award  competition  for  Stanley  Home 
Products  Inc.  encourages  significant  writ¬ 


ing  on  the  scope  of  the  American 
homemaker  at  work,  at  home  and  at  lei¬ 
sure.  Some  of  the  prizewinners’  topics 
were:  Juvenile  Justice,  by  Greta  Tilley  in 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record;  Navajo 
Women,  by  April  Daien  in  the  Arizona 
Republic;  and  abortion,  by  Sharon  M. 
Abbott  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette. 

Laxity  in  the  prosecution  of  drunk 
drivers  won  a  Uniroyal  prize  for  James  A. 
Haught  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette. 

Included  among  the  150  or  more  Jour¬ 
nalism  contests  will  be  found  several  for 
frothy  material  which  brings  out  hidden 
talents  of  some  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Three  major  awards 

For  an  example  of  exceptional  industry 
on  the  part  of  a  newsman  none  is  more 
admirable  than  that  by  Tom  D.  Miller  who 
asked  an  intriguing  question,  “Who 
Owns  West  Virginia?”  and  then  dug  for 
weeks  and  months  to  find  the  answers. 
His  analysis  of  land  ownership  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state  amassed  three  major 
awards  and  is  still  in  the  running  for 
others. 

Thus  far  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
HeraUl-Advertiser  staffer  has  received  a 
$1,0()()  prize  from  the  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  writing  contest,  a  $1 .000  prize  of  the 
Gerald  Loeb  Awards,  and  a  $1,000  prize 
of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 


Awards 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


Madeline  Dane  Ross  Award  ($350)  for 
reporting  that  demonstrates  a  concern 
for  humanity;  and  the  Bob  Considine 
Memorial  Award  ($1,000)  for  reporting 
from  abroad  requiring  courage  and  initia¬ 
tive.  1975  material  may  be  submitted  by 
February  11.  1976  to  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  Inc..  Hotel  Biltmore,  55 
East  43rd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

1974  winners:  Robert  G.  Kaiser. 
Washington  Post;  Donald  J.  Barlett  and 
James  B.  Steele.  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Ovie  Carter.  Chicago  Tribune;  Eddie 
Adams.  Time;  ABC  Radio  News;  John 
Chancellor.  NBC;  Ted  Koppel.  ABC; 
Lou  Cioffi.  ABC;  John  Palmer.  Tom 
Streithorst.  Phil  Brady  and  Liz  Trotta, 
NBC;  Bill  McLaughlin.  CBS;  Frances 
Fitzgerald.  Harper's;  Robert  Shaplen. 
New  Yorker;  Cornelius  Ryan;  Tony 
Auth.  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Phillip  W. 
Whitcomb.  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
William  Waters.  Arizona  Daily  Star;  H. 
Edward  Kim.  National  Geographic;  K. 
Kenneth  Paik  and  Harry  Jones  Jr..  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star;  and  Eugene  Smith,  Cam¬ 
era  35. 
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For  41  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations  and  research 
executives  have  submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P's  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and  im¬ 
portance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within  the  news¬ 
paper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and  other  entries  at  the 
INPA  conference  provides  an  interchange  of  promotion  ideas  and 
techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded  in  1 1 
classifications,  and  in  five  circulation  categories.  An  entry  fee  of  $10 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  10,  1976 

per  entry  is  required  in  all  classifications,  except  for  films  and  radio 
and  television  commercials,  which  carries  a  $15  entry  fee.  Checks 
for  entry  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  en¬ 
tries  and  entry  fees  should  be  sent  to  Bill  Bernard,  E  &  P  -  INPA  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  -  c/o  The  Sunpapers,  501  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21 203  to  arrive  before  the  deadline  of  March  8.  Judging  will 
be  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  exhibi¬ 
ted  at  the  INPA  Conference  in  Washington  D.C.,  May  16-19, 1976. 
Entries  must  carry  official  entry  blanks,  available  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  INPA. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL  RULES. 
INFORMATION 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year  1975. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
or  reproduction  of  an  entry  blank, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
category  entered,  circulation 
group  (under  1 5,000;  1 5  -  50.000;  50  - 
100,000  ;  100  -  200,000;  over 

200,000)  and  the  norne  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Each  entry  should 
carry  o  brief  explanation  and  results 
—  when  they  con  be  documented  $10 
entry  fee,  per  entry,  required  except 
for  some  classifications  which  hove  o 
fee  of  $15  per  entry.  Description:  NO 
ENTRIES  MAY  EXCEED  18  BY  24 
INCHES.  Keep  exhibits  simple  and 
ovoid  excessive  decoration. 

Ship  all  entries,  prepaid,  to  ar¬ 
rive  no  later  than  March  6,  1975 
to  assure  arrival  for  judging.  No 
collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned,  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  noted.  Entries 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  conference 
may  be  picked  up  after  the  con¬ 
ference.  Continuing  themes  or 
programs  that  have  won  first 
priias  in  the  past  two  consecutive 
years  will  not  be  eligible  In  the 
1975  competition. 

Awards  shall  consist  of  a  First 
Priie  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
in  each  category,  and  circulation 
group. 


COMPETITION 

CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1.  Circulatien/Editerial  Pro- 
mofien,  in-paper  advertis¬ 
ing:  Entries  to  consist  of  ad¬ 
vertising  published  in  the 
newspaper  during  1975  to 
promote  circulation  or  read¬ 
ership.  Submit  actual  tear- 
pages  or  newsprint  proofs 
mounted  on  l8-by-24-lnch 
white  board.* 

2.  Advertising  Promotion,  in- 
paper  advertising:  Entries 
to  consist  of  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  1975  to  promote  classified 
or  display  advertising.  Submit 
actual  tear  pages  or  newsprint 
proofs  mounted  on  l8-by-24- 
inch  white  board.* 

3.  Trade  Paper  Advertising: 
Entries  to  consist  of  up  to  1 2 
advertisements  published  in 
trade  papers  (magazines) 
during  1975.  Submit  tear- 
pages  or  proofs,  mounted  on 
boards  not  to  exceed  18-by- 
24-inches.* 

4.  Radio  Promotion:  Entries  to 
consist  of  1975  tapes  of  radio 
spots,  either  reel-to-reel  or 
casseHe,  used  to  promote 
newspaper  circulation  (read¬ 
ership)  or  advertising.  Each 
entry  to  co.tsist  of  a  single 
spot  or  campaign  of  not 
more  than  six  commercials  on 
a  single  subject.  ($15  per  en¬ 
try  tee  required  for  fhi,  c/os- 
iifi  cation.) 

5.  Television  promotion:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  film  or 
videotape  of  1975  television 


spots,  used  to  promote  news¬ 
paper  circulation  (readership) 
or  advertising.  Each  entry  to 
consist  of  a  single  spot  or 
campaign  of  not  more  than 
six  commercials  on  a  sing'a 
subject  (i.e.,  circulation,  clas¬ 
sified,  etc.)  ($15  fee  per  entry 
required  for  thit  clastifi  ca¬ 
tion.) 

6.  Outdoor /Poster  promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of 
photographs  of  painted  bul¬ 
letins  or  outdoor  billboards, 
actual  examples  of  transit  ad¬ 
vertising,  rack  cards  or  other 
posters  used  to  promote  news¬ 
papers  during  1975.  Entries 
limited  to  up  to  six  examples. 

7.  Direct  Mail  Promotion: 
Entries  to  consist  of  mall 
campaigns  to  promote  news¬ 
paper  classified  or  display 
advertising  during  1975,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  market  data  book¬ 
lets,  files  or  brochures.  Sub¬ 
mit  In  convenient  form,  either 
on  l8-by-24-lnch  white  board,* 
or  in  scrapbooks, 

8.  Market  Data  Folders:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  booklets, 
files,  brochures  containing 
data  and  facts  on  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  market,  for  1975 
selling.  Submit  in  portfolio 
form,  unmounted. 

9.  Newspaper  Research:  Re¬ 
port  of  research  study  on 
newspaper  readership,  usage, 
including  methodology,  sam¬ 
ple  information,  prepared  for 
or  by  a  newspaper  during 
1975,  for  either  advertising, 
circulation  or  management 
use.  Submit  in  booklet  form. 


10.  Circulation  Carrier  Pro¬ 
motion:  Entries  to  consist  of 
1975  promotion  activities — 
contests,  trips,  recruiting,  etc. 
—directed  to  the  newspaper's 
own  carrier  and  sales  organi¬ 
zations;  submitted  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

11.  Public  Relations/Commu¬ 
nity  Service:  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  promotional  material 
only,  (Including  editorial  ma¬ 
terial)  designed  to  promote 
or  publicize  a  public  relations, 
community  service  activity  or 
special  event  performed  by 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper 
group  during  1975.  Submit  in 
scrapbook  form. 

Judging  for  the  1975  contest  will 
be  held  in  BaHimore,  Maryland. 
No  entries  will  be  accepted  for 
judging  from  The  Baltimore  Sun- 
popers.  Representatives  from 
competing  newspapers,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  from  Editor 
and  Publisher  will  not  be  present 
during  the  judging. 

When  two  papers  ore  published 
by  the  some  owner  in  one  market 
...  all  entries  from  either  paper 
must  be  entered  In  the  category  of 
the  combined  circulation  of  both 
papers. 


*lf  ads  or  promotion  pieces 
are  less  than  full-page  she, 
more  than  one  enhibit  may  be 
mounted  on  each  18  i  24-inch 
board  (Classifications  1,  2,  3 
and  7). 


Ay\fdrdS — The  following  list  of 
awards  were  received  after  the  directory 
section  (pages  15-37)  was  closed: 

CONSERVATION 
(All  media) 

The  National  Conservation  Communi¬ 
cations  Award  honors  outstanding  media 
coverage  of  conservation  programs. 
Contact  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  1025  Vermont 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20005. 

1975  recipient:  Ben  R.  Leonard, 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 

:ic  9t:  9(c 

ECONOMICS 
(All  media) 

The  Walter  Bagehot  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Economics  and  Business  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  established  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027. 
Fulltime  editorial  employes  with  at  least 
four  years  of  experience  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  10  Fellowships  each  year  which 
provide  a  nine-month  stipend  of  $13,500 
and  free  tuition  for  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Contact  Elie  Abel,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

ENERGY 
(All  media) 

Fellowships  for  study  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  California  are  open  to  news 
people  interested  in  specializing  in  re¬ 
porting  matters  related  to  national 
energy  sources.  Contact  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005. 

*  ♦  * 

ENVIRONMENT 

(Newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  tv) 

A  communications  category  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  KAB  National  Awards  to 
foster  environmental  improvement  pro¬ 
grams.  The  award  is  an  engraved  silver 
Revere  bowl.  Material  since  June  1975 
may  be^submitted  before  August  31,  1976 
to  Keep  America  Beautiful  Inc.,  99  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

1975  winners:  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
and  Rural  and  Urban  Roads. 

*  * 

MINORITIES 
(All  media) 

An  award  for  editorial  material  dealing 
with  people  j  events  and  issues  of  interest 
to  the  black  community  is  given  by  the 
National  Association  of  Media  Women, 
157  W.  126th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1975  recipient:  Julia  Scott  Reed,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

U.S.  MARINES 
(All  media) 

Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents 
Association  Inc.,  663  5th  Ave.,  N.Y., 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  3,  1976 


N.Y.  10022  honors  newsmen  with  an  en¬ 
graved  plaque  and  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association.  Deadline  is 
June  1,  1976.  Contact  James  G.  Kyser 
III,  chairman,  awards  committee  at 
15727  Vista  Dr.,  Dumfries,  Va.  22026. 

*  *  * 

TRAVEL  WRITERS 
(Newspaper,  magazines) 


The  1st  annual  Davis-Clark  awards  for 
the  best  newspaper  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  on  New  York  City  as  a  travel  desti¬ 
nation,  published  between  April  15,  1975 
and  April  15,  1976.  Sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Travel  Writers’  Association, 
cash  awards  of  $250  will  be  awarded  in 
each  of  the  two  categories.  Contact  Ben 
F.  Carruthers,  170  Park  Row,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10038. 


Why  we  can  set  our 
Publishers  Libel  Insurance 
policy  entirely  in  10  point 
(or  larger)  Times  Roman,  leaded! 

And  get  the  whole  thing  on  I'li  legal  size  pages. 

Forty  years  ago,  our  Publishers  Libel  Insurance  policy  had  more 
exclusions  than  it  did  coverage.  Today,  there’s  only  one  exclusion 
left:  Commercial  printing  for  third  parties.  And  you  can  have  that,  too. 
for  a  small  extra  premium. 

That's  what  experience  will  do  for  you.  That’s  why  IVi  pages  of  10 
point  leaded  Times  Roman  (same  as  this  ad)  are  more  than  enough 
to  include  all  the  details. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life,  about  libel  suits,  as  we've  developed  them 
in  more  than  40  years  of  underwriting  Libel  Insurance  policies: 

Iln  any  given  month  or  year,  it's  probably  not  going  to  happen 
•  to  you. 

2  If  you  publish  enough  issues,  over  enough  years,  it’s  bound  to 
•  happen. 

3  When  you  wind  up  in  front  of  a  jury,  that  group  is  going  to  try  to 
•  sock  it  to  you.  They  won’t  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  get 
even  for  your  bad  taste  in  comics. 

These  same  facts  of  life  make  Libel  Insurance  one  of  the  best  buys 
in  the  insurance  marketplace.  It’s  an  ideal  setup  for  economical 
coverage;  low  incidence  of  claims,  but  very  stiff  expenses  when  you 
have  to  go  to  court . .  .even  if  you  win. 

Much  like  Major  Medical.  You’ll  probably  only  need  it  once  or  twice, 
but  it’s  curtains  if  you’re  without  it  when  the  time  comes.  If  you  (or 
your  insurance  representative)  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  we’ll 
respond  by  mail  (12  point  IBM  Elite)  with  full  details. 

Please  do  it  soon.  Some  malcontent  may  have  you  in  his  sights 
right  now. 

I...  .■■■I 

■  Publishers  Libel,  Department  B-1 
■  Kmployers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
■  21  West  lOth  Street 

H  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

I  Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  l  ibel  coverage. 

I  NAME  ..  .  . . -  _ 

■  1 1  UK.  _  _ 

_  PUHIICATION.  _ 

*  ADDRESS  „  _ 

I  (riY.STATE.ZIP 

I  TELEPHONE  _  _  — 
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Fialka’s  series  on 
SS  scandal  continues 


On  August  15,  1975,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  an  8-column  front  page  ban¬ 
ner:  “Social  Security  Scandal: 
$403,798,830.75  in  Overpayments."  This 
was  to  be  the  first  of  a  seven  part  series 
by  Star  staff  reporter  John  Fialka.  The 
series  mushroomed.  The  follow-up 
stories  grew.  By  now,  the  total  of  Fialka 
Social  Security  stories  numbers  near  50. 

After  the  original  seven,  the  Star  re¬ 
ceived  scores  of  requests  for  reprints. 
The  problem  was,  what  to  reprint,  when. 
After  the  initial  series,  new  sources  sur¬ 
faced  within  the  administration  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  with  Social  Security 
problems  called  the  Star,  providing  in¬ 
formation  for  two  dozen  more  stories. 

The  series  also  has  prompted  investi¬ 
gations  by  two  congressional  subcom¬ 
mittees,  two  requests  for  investigations 
by  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
and  a  request,  currently  being  studied  by 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  to  have  a  private  manage¬ 
ment  firm  investigate  Social  Security.  In 
addition  President  Ford  has  asked  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  look  into  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  It 
was  the  SSI  program,  alone,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  $403  plus  billion  in 
overpayments. 

The  Star  has  mailed  the  reprint  booklet 
to  every  member  of  Congress.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  have  been  sent  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  requesting  them.  The 
book  is  available  to  any  interested  par¬ 
ties  for  60  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  and  postage. 

The  end  has  yet  to  be  written  on  the 
Social  Security  story.  Fialka  presented 
the  problems.  Now.  he  is  following 
the  continuing  developments  as  the 
government  searches  for  solutions. 

• 

Mike  Barrett,  staff  writer.  Mesahi 
Daily  News,  Virginia.  Minn. — named 
editor  to  succeed  Evereit  Blomoren.  re¬ 
tired. 

*  %  sN 

Joseph  Kinney.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
businessman — elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc. 


LINKRULE 


'Pcctu/ie  Scoter 


Just  stretch  the  Linkrule  across  the 
copy  til  it  measures  the  repro  width. 
Using  the  same  extension,  measure 
the  depth.  This  is  the  accurate  repro 
size.  Linkrule  $22.50,  or  3  for  $60. 

LINKRULE  CO.  P.O.  Box  34669 

Los  Angeles  California  90034 


news-people 


Gerard  A.  Paiterson,  43,  assistant  city 
editor  in  charge  of  local-news  for 
Pittshiirfih  Post-Gazette — promoted  to 
city  editor,  succeeding  Don  C.  Clip 
pinger,  who  left  to  join  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

*  *  t  * 

Patrick  H.  McKeevey.  assistant  press 
secretary  to  Ronald  Reagan  when  he  was 
governor  of  California,  and  John 
Wheeler,  former  Associated  Press 
foreign  correspondent  and  special  fea¬ 
tures  writer— joined  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dick  Mathiec.  former  special  reporter 
for  the  New  York  News — to  administra¬ 
tive  assistant. 

*  ♦  * 

Harry  E.  Coggins  and  Tom  S. 
Moore — elected  vicepresidents  by  the 
directors  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont  Co.  Coggins  is  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Piedmont  and  Moore 
is  director  of  the  News-Piedmont  pro¬ 
duction  department. 

*  :4c  % 

JosEE  Mossman.  retired  newspaper  man 
and  gourmet — named  by  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Sunday  Register  as  food  colum¬ 
nist  and  occasional  reviewer  of  restaur- 

^tltS.  :((  3je  * 

Larry  Fortner,  a  former  Indianapolis 
Star  columnist — to  thefiocw  Raton  (Fla.) 
News  features  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ferdie  J.  Deering,  editorial  writer  and 
agri-business  editor  of  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman,  has  retired  but  will  continue 
writing  a  twice-weekly  editorial  page 
column  for  the  Oklahoman  and  an  agri¬ 
business  column  for  the  Sunday  Ok¬ 
lahoman. 

*  ^ 

The  following  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Burlinfiton  (Vt.)  Free 
Press: 

Reed  B.  Byrl  m,  from  Today,  in  Cocoa, 
Fla.,  to  features  editor  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  as  part  of  a  staff  enlargement 
for  addition  of  Sunday  editions.  Maggie 
Macrice.  FVee  Press  Lifestyles  editor, 
also  becomes  chief  columnist  and  feature 
writer  for  new  Vermont  Living  section. 
Frederick  W.  Stetson,  from  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  to  financial  writer. 
Daniei.  Laskin.  from  general  assignment 
to  agriculture  writer.  Christine  Bertel- 
soN,  formerly  of  $7.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
to  medical  writer.  John  Read  Jr  .  from 
Columbia  graduate  school  of  journalism 
to  higher  education  writer.  Katherine 
Gregg,  from  Burlington  city  beat  to  en¬ 
larged  state  capital  bureau  in  Montpelier. 
Other  new  Free  Press  staffers  include 
Susan  Gueeey.  from  Pacijlc  Daily  News, 
Agana,  Guam;  Margaret  McCahill, 
from  Burlington  bureau  of  Vermont 
Sunday  News,  and  Rik  Jesse,  formerly 
with  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times. 


The  appointment  of  Kevin  J.  Barry  as 
editor  of  the  Florence  Times fTri-Cities 
Daily  was  announced  by  publisher 
Bailey  Anderson.  Barry  came  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  Ala.  from  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.) 
Sun-News,  where  he  had  served  as 
editor  for  the  past  four  years.  A  native 
of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Barry  had  worked 
a  short  time  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Springfield,  (Mass.)  Daily  News  before 
joining  the  Sun-News.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  New  Mexico  State  University,  where 
he  served  two  years  as  editor  of  the 
college  newspaper. 


Joseph  Knowland.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune — named 
publisher  of  the  year  by  the  California 
Press  Association. 

%  tic  4c 

Dorothy  Chapman.  Gr/r/rit/o  (Fla.)$V»j- 
tinal  Star — elected  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Giles,  executive  editor  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  currently 
on  leave  of  absence — named  profes¬ 
sional  in  residence  at  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism,  U.  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  during  1976. 

4e  4c  ♦ 

E.  Wesley  Hammond,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  London  (Conn.) Day — elected 
treasurer  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Southeastern  Connecticut. 

4c  4c  4c 

Daniel  Pinck.  associate  project  direc¬ 
tor,  office  of  institutional  research  at 
Harvard  U. — to  director  educational 

services  of  the  Boston  Herald  American. 

*  *  * 

James  Casey,  assistant  production 
manager.  Cape  Publications,  Cocoa, 
Fla. — named  manager  of  purchasing  and 
inventory  control. 
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in  the  news 


Syndicated  columnist 
cited  for  heroism 


Hugh  Van  Swearingen  Jr  ,  AP  news 
editor  of  the  Helena,  Montana  bureau — 
promoted  to  chief  of  bureau,  replacing 
Paul  Freeman,  named  a  regional  mem¬ 
bership  executive  with  broadcast  mem¬ 
bership  responsibilities  from  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
will  be  administered  and  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  with  a  chief  of  bureau  assigned 
to  each,  Wes  Gallager,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press 
announced.  John  O.  Lumpkin  111,  pre¬ 
sently  assistant  chief  of  bureau  in 
Dallas — named  chief  of  bureau  for  North 
Carolina,  succeeding  Joe  Dili. — 
promoted  to  chief  of  bureau  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  George  E.  Rowi  ano.  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Columbia,  S.C. — elevated  to 
bureau  chief  for  S.C. 

*  ^  V 

James  E.  Davis,  managing  editor.  New 
Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Times-Reporter — 
named  editor,  succeeding  Harry  Yockey, 
who  retired  after  a  48-year  newspaper 
‘-'areer.  ^  ^  ^ 

Zachary  Stalberg,  City  Hall  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News — named  city 
editor  to  succeed  Jerry  Bei.i.une,  now 
day  news  editor.  Joe  Greenday,  golf 
writer-named  assistant  sports  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Masino,  transportation  manager, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News — named  circulation  director  for 
the  Inquirer.  Gary  Snyder,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier — 
assumes  Masino’s  former  respon¬ 
sibilities.  John  Brown,  assistant  to  the 
circulation  director  of  the  two  papers — 
to  manager  of  circulation  systems  and 
special  sales. 

*  * 

A.  H.  Tebauet,  publisher  of  Clay  To¬ 
day,  Orange  Park,  Fla. — elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Press  Association.  S. 

L.  Frisbie,  IV,  managing  editor,  Polk 
County  Democrat ,  Bartow — elected 
vicepresident;  Charles  Bri  mback,  vice- 
president,  Orlando  Sentinel  Star — con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer;  Tommy  Greene,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Madison  County  Carrier — 
to  chairman  of  the  board. 

*  ♦  * 

Janice  Wiei.eams,  real  estate  editor.  Ft. 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telef>ram — elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  for  1976. 

*  *  * 

Sheryl  Biles,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — 
named  editor  of  an  expanded  feature  and 
human  interest  section.  Graydon  De- 
Camp.  assistant  city  editor — takes  over 
her  former  position.  Denny  Dressman, 
sports  reporter-succeeds  DeCamp; 
Frank  Hinchey,  area  news  editor — also 
named  assistant  city  editor. 
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Ai.  Fau.stino,  formerly  with  UPl  in 
Philadelphia  and  N.Y.C. — now  editor  of 
Ihe  Belen  (NM.)  News-Bidletin.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ed  Vogel. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Pic  Firmin,  former  managing  editor, 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat- 
Times — to  city  editor,  Santa  Fe  (N.M.) 
Reporter.  Charlie  Ludlow — to  sports 

editor  in  Santa  Fe. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Haney,  assistant  circulation 
director,  Colorado  Sprinf>s  Sun — to  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Gallup  (N.M.)  Daily 
Independent. 

*  ^  ^ 

Tim  Garrison,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily 
Chronicle — to  managing  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Norman  Drouillard,  former  circula¬ 
tion  coordinator,  Miami  Herald's  Bro¬ 
ward  County  editions — to  vicepresident 
and  director  of  circulation,  Smiley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Lona 
Henderson — to  vicepresident  and 
secretary-treasurer;  W.  O.  Barrett — to 
editor-at-large  for  all  Smiley  papers; 
William  Yoder — to  editor.  King 
Times-N  ews .  Melissa  Kelly — to 
Times-News  as  reporter-photographer. 
Larry  Bee-son — named  press  foreman, 
Smiley’s  central  printing  plant;  Gaylord 
Richardson — promoted  to  assistant  press 
foreman.  Leonard  Hill,  III — named  staff 
artist. 


Bob  Nesoff,  syndicated  outdoor  col¬ 
umnist  (Camping  All  Year  Round, 
McNaught  Syndicate),  has  been  awarded 
a  Police  Department  Civilian  Commen¬ 
dation  Bar  and  Certificate  of  Commenda¬ 
tion  for  heroism  by  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department. 

Nesoff  was  cited  for  thwarting  a 
suicide  attempt.  While  in  a  car  heading 
north  on  Chambers  St.  in  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan,  he  spotted  a  man  sitting  on  a  window 
ledge  of  a  5th  floor  hotel  room.  Nesoff 
ran  up  five  flights  of  stairs  and  climbed 
onto  a  rickety  fire  escape  of  the  room 
next  to  the  potential  suicide. 

By  calling  and  talking  to  the  distraught 
man,  he  managed  to  distract  him  and 
stall  the  leap.  The  man  was  incoherent 
and  kept  mumbling  “Fm  going  to  kill 
myself.”  Nesoff  had  obtained  a  key  to 
the  man’s  locked  hotel  room  and  gave  it 
to  police  who  arrived  moments  later. 
While  Nesoff  held  his  attention  from  the 
fire  escape,  police  were  able  to  sneak  up 
behind  the  man  and  pull  him  to  safety. 

This  is  the  second  such  police  com¬ 
mendation  Nesoff  has  received.  Several 
years  ago  he  was  awarded  a  “Certificate 
of  Recognition”  by  the  Newark  Police 
Department  for  breaking  up  a  mugging 
and  robbery  and  assisting  police  in  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  assailants.  His  later 
court  testimony  resulted  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  and  jailing  of  the  mugger. 


New  Jersey  publisher  elected 
president  of  Fol  Foundation 


Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  by  the  Foundation’s  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  will  succeed  Dwight  L.  Sargent, 
who  resigned  to  become  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can. 

One  of  Boyd’s  first  responsibility  will 
be  to  recommend  a  successor  to  Sargent 
who  was  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Center. 

The  Fol  Center,  which  is  associated 
with  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  is  the 
only  national  research  facility  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  reporting  and  com¬ 
menting  on  actions  by  government, 
media  and  society  affecting  the  flow  of 
information. 

The  Center’s  objectives  are  to  gather, 
collate,  file  and  disseminate  material  that 
will  contribute  to  a  more  enlightened 
citizenry. 

Boyd  has  been  active  in  Fol  affairs 
since  the  Center  was  founded  in  1958.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Center’s  ad¬ 


visory  council  since  that  time  and  has 
been  serving  as  chairman  of  its  advisory 
council  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Center. 

Boyd  has  been  active  in  many  areas  of 
journalism,  having  served  at  various 
times  as  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Asssociation,  and  president  of  the 
American  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute. 

He  attended  Choate  School  and  Yale 
University  and  holds  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Letters  from  Rutgers  University. 
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ADVERTISING 


Court:  Law  restricting  oieo 
ads  vioiates  1st  Amendment 


A  Washington  State  law  banning  the 
use  of  dairy  terms  in  margarine  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  held  by  a  federal  court  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  infringement  on  the 
First  Amendment  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  suit  brought  by 
five  major  margarine  manufacturers 
against  the  state’s  agriculture  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  law. 

The  department  had  threatened  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  companies  if  they  published 
proposed  ads  comparing  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  to  "butter.”  The  Washington  sta¬ 
tute,  RCW  15.40.030,  makes  it  illegal  "in 
connection  with  the  labeling,  selling,  or 
advertising  of  oleomargarine  to  use  dairy 
terms,  or  words  or  designs  commonly 
associated  with  dairying  or  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
words  or  terms  are  necessary  to"  meet 
legal  requirements  for  labeling  ...”  The 
law  carries  criminal  penalties  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  a  violator's  product. 

In  its  ruling,  the  district  court  noted 
that  the  agriculture  department  relied, 
for  its  defense,  upon  a  1942  U.S.  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  ruling  (Valentine  v.  Chres- 
tensen)  which  held  that  “purely  com¬ 
mercial  advertising’’  had  no  First 
Amendment  protection.  However,  the 
three-judge  panel  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  voiding 
Virginia’s  ban  of  abortion  referral  ser¬ 
vice  ads,  the  high  court  virtually  eradi¬ 
cated  the  Chrestensen  ruling’s  rationale 
and  said,  "The  relationship  of  speech  to 
the  marketplace  of  products  or  of  ser¬ 
vices  does  not  make  it  valueless  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas.  .  .  .  Regardless  of 
the  particular  label  asserted  by  the 
State — whether  it  calls  speech  ‘commer¬ 
cial’  or  ‘commercial  advertising’  or 
‘solicitation’ — a  court  may  not  escape 
the  task  of  assessing  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  interest  at  stake  and  weighing  it 
against  the  public  interest  allegedly 
seived  by  the  regulation.” 
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Citing  other  recent  decisions  voiding 
state  restrictions  of  prescription  drug  and 
contraceptive  ads,  the  district  court  said: 
“We  equate  the  Plaintiffs’  First  Amend¬ 
ment  immunities  and  privileges  and  the 
public’s  interest  in  public  dissemination 
of  true  and  honest  advertising  of  factual 
information  regarding  food  products 
evenly  with  that  in  the  ultimate  acquisi-- 
tion  of  prescription  drugs,  abortion,  and 
contraceptives.” 

The  court  further  held  that  the  law  is 
not  necessary  to  promote  a  compelling 
government  interest  because  its  restric¬ 
tions  are  "so  broad  that  even  true,  hon¬ 
est,  and  non-deceiving  comparative  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  dairy  term  “butter’ .  . .  are 
made  criminal  acts.” 


Minneapolis  S&T  Co. 
buys  Harper  stock 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  announced  (December  12)  that 
in  recent  months  it  has  acquired  107,400 
additional  shares  of  common  stock  of 
Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  book  publishing  firm. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  John 
Cowles,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company,  who  also 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  Harper  & 
Row. 

The  Minneapolis  company  now  owns 
523,150  shares  of  Harper  &  Row,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  23.2  percent  of  the  shares 
outstanding,  Cowles  said. 

Last  February,  for  tax  and  financial 
reasons,  the  Minneapolis  company  sold 
140,000  Harper  &  Row  shares  to  Harper 
&  Row,  a  transaction  that  reduced  the 
number  of  shares  outstanding  and  the 
Minneapolis  company’s  ownership  from 
about  23.3  percent  to  about  18.5  percent. 


Carty’s  8  rules  to  better  biz  pr 


With  the  growing  importance  of  busi¬ 
ness  reporting,  the  need  for  better — and 
more — business-minded  public  relations 
has  become  essential,  according  to  Wal¬ 
ter  V.  Carty,  head  of  Corporate/ 
Financial  Media  Relations  at  Hill  and 
Knowlton  Inc. 

Speaking  recently  at  a  public  relations 
seminar,  Carty  said,  "To  some  men  who 
run  our  corporations  public  relations  is 
something  to  be  put  up  with,  intangible 
operations  run  mostly  by  ex¬ 
newspapermen  who  have  the  ability  to 
make  their  speeches  sound  good  and 
their  annual  reports  reasonably  palatable 

“The  crisis  of  1975  instantaneous 
communications — when  five  unfavorable 
lines  in  the  'Wall  Street  Journal  can  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  a  $500  million  corporation — is 
in  some  cases  just  beginning  to  get 
through  to  the  corporate  conscious¬ 
ness,”  he  added. 

He  warned  business,  "No  longer  is  the 
newspaper  office  peopled  by  friendly 
souls  who  will  take  a  handout  and  slap  a 
headline  on  it  .  .  .  No  longer,  either,  will 
you  find  that  newswriter  a  graduate  of 
the  publication’s  morgue.  If  he  hasn’t 
been  a  Neiman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  he  at 
least  may  have  a  graduate  degree  or  a 
book  to  his  credit  ...” 

To  accommodate  the  new  breed  of 
newsperson,  Carty  suggested  business 
follow  eight  rules: 

1 .  Try  to  expose  your  top  people  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  media. 

2.  Keep  your  company  or  client  up¬ 
dated  on  the  rapidly-changing  backdrop 
to  the  increasingly-important  world  of 
business-financial  media  relations. 

3.  Stay  as  best  you  can  on  top  of  the 


constant  changes  in  regulations  coming 
out  of  Washington. 

4.  Use  press  conferences  sparingly, 
but  expand  your  use  of  the  editorial  brief¬ 
ing. 

5.  Expunge  all  traces  of  puffery  from 
your  written  materials. 

6.  Live  with  deadlines  as  if  you  were 
the  business  editor  himself. 

7.  Try  to  keep  more  than  your  client 
or  company  in  the  forefront  of  your  mind 
as  you  perform  your  everyday  duties; 
there’s  a  great  big  world  out  there  com¬ 
prised  of  investors,  consumers  and  just 
plain  folk. 

8.  Don’t  let  anyone  "put  you  down.” 
saying  that  you’re  only  a  communicator; 
if  you’re  doing  your  job  properly,  you’re 
counseling  and  mapping  strategy  every 
day  of  the  week. 


Magazines  slump 
3%  in  revenue 

The  magazine  industry  will  probably 
end  1975  with  a  decrease  of  39f  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  according  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Information  Bureau. 

Revenues,  PIB  reported,  for  the  first 
II  months  totaled  only  $1,215  billion,  a 
decrease  of  $37.9  million  from  1974. 
Total  ad  pages  were  down  almost  9  per¬ 
cent  with  only  73,734  pages  reported 
from  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  members. 

The  picture  for  a  yearend  turnaround 
looked  grim  according  to  November  fig¬ 
ures  which  showed  revenues  down  4^ 
and  pages  down  9%. 
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Medical  malpractice 
stories  win  prizes 

The  Brazosport  Facts,  Freeport, 
Texas,  has  been  announced  as  the  $3,000 
cash  award  winner  in  the  Carmage  Walls 
and  friends-sponsored  contest  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  articles  in  selected  news¬ 
papers  on  medical  malpractice. 

Carmage  Walls,  67,  who  has  interest  in 
several  newspapers  posted  a  cash  reward 
of  $10,000  in  September  (E&P,  Sep¬ 
tember  13).  Walls,  who  is  associated 
with  Walls  Investment  Co.,  Houston, 
owns  newspapers  in  association  with 
Jefferson-Pilot  Publications,  a  subsidiary 
of  Jefferson-Pilot  Corp..  whose  principal 
holdings  are  the  Jefferson  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  judging  committee  consisted  of 
Fred  Hartman,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Southern  Newspapers,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Baytown  (Texas)  San,  a 
Walls  paper;  Buford  Boone,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
News,  and  Dean  Stone,  managing  editor 
of  the  Maryville-Alcoa  (Tenn.)  Times. 

The  Facts  newspaper,  winner  in  the 
daily  category,  was  cited  by  the  judging 
committee  as  making  a  “tremendous  ef¬ 
fort  ...  to  dig  out  the  facts  which  are 
presented  in  detail  and  volume  and 
which  are  impressive.”  Because  of  the 
Facts'  effort,  the  judges  point  out  in  an 
announcement  of  the  winning  newspap¬ 
ers.  “No  thoughtful,  or  even  casual, 
reader  of  the  Brazospi^rt  Facts  can  be 
unaw  are  of  the  existence  and  seriousness 
of  the  malpractice  problem." 

In  a  phone  check  with  the  Facts.  E&P 
learned  that  Glenn  Heath,  executive 
editor,  was  the  writer  of  the  three-part 
series  on  medical  malpractice  that  ran  in 
the  Facts  October  29.  30  and  31.  He  wins 
the  $3.(K)0  check,  less  taxes. 

Heath  searched  district  court  records 
in  Brazoria  County,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Texas  about  50  miles  south  of 
Houston,  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
malpractice  suits  over  a  10-year-old 
period,  showing  factors  which  influenced 
malpractice  insurances  rates,  such  as 
awards  to  plaintiffs.  He  found  that  mal¬ 
practice  suits  were  more  prevalent  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Houston  and  also  learned  that 
doctors  in  other  areas  of  the  county  who 
had  never  experienced  malpractice  suits 
were  facing  very  high  malpractice  insur¬ 
ance  rates  as  a  result  of  cases  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  daily  category. 

The  Clearwater  (Fla.)  San  was  the 
third  place  daily  winner. 

The  Aiif’leton  (Tex.)  Times,  in  the 
weekly  category,  was  judged  first,  the 
Deer  Park  (Tex.)  Prof>ress  was  second 
and  the  Ale.xatnler  City  (Ala.)  Outlook 
and  the  Dacleville  (Ala.)  Record  tied  for 
third. 


Aggressive  job-hunting  urged  by  J-grad 


“If  you’re  willing  to  scratch,  to  really 
get  out  and  hunt,  you’ll  find  a  newspaper 
job.” 

That’s  the  way  things  are  for  mid-year 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication.  Take 
the  word  of  a  student  who  found  a  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  school’s  director  of  place¬ 
ment. 

Laura  Ann  Schmalbach,  Madison, 
said  she  applied  to  75  daily  newspapers 
for  a  job,  and  “then  two  others  I  did  not 
contact  offered  me  employment.  If  you 
really  want  a  job,  you'll  get  one.” 


Prof.  James  A.  Fosdick  agreed.  He 
said: 

“For  the  ambitious,  aggressive  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  willing  to  work  at  finding  a 
job,  and  has  had  some  experience,  there 
is  employment.  The  student  who  waits 
for  an  opening  won’t  find  one  these  days. 
Editors  now  assess  a  student's  interest 
by  seeing  if  that  person  will  come  to 
them  for  an  interview.  Not  many  editors 
come  around  here  to  check  on  available 
students,  not  like  past  years.” 

Small  and  medium-sized  newspapers 
have  had  the  most  openings,  the  place¬ 
ment  director  added. 


What - 

do  you 

caUit? 

Aword  game  for  word  mongers 


There  are  many  common  things,  that 
all  of  us  have  seen,  that  don’t  have 
common  names. 

Like  the  item  on  the  left.  If  you  were 
covering  a  parade,  what  would  you 
call  one  of  these  military  dress  hats? 

Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
right?  If  you  saw  such  a  machine 
backfilling  dirt  around  a  new  home, 
what  would  you  call  it?  The  proper 
generic  name  is  “track-type  loader,” 
sometimes  called  “crawler-loader”  or 
“tractor-shovel.”  But  don’t  let  the 
color  confuse  you.  People  sometimes 
assume  if  it’s  a  yellow  tractor,  it  was 
made  by  Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 
Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 

v____ 


Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  scrapers,  track-type  trac¬ 
tors,  pipelayers,  diesel  engines,  and 
track-type  loaders. 

We’d  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  used 
our  name  only  where  it  properly 
applies. 

Thank  you. 

As  for  the  military  dress  hat,  a  smart 
parade  marshal  would  call  it  a 
“shako.” 

rn  CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Cattrpillar,  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


Reporter  is  fired  for  giving 
tv  station  spiked  photograph 


A  reporter  for  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  was  fired  in  November  for  giving 
a  Jacksonville  tv  station  a  photograph  of 
two  well-known  politicians  in  a  street 
brawl  after  the  newspaper  refused  to 
print  it. 

Site  of  the  bout  was  a  local  Jackson¬ 
ville  restaurant  where  the  Northeast 
Florida  Builders  Association  was  spon¬ 
soring  a  “Better  Government  Forum."  It 
was  a  drink  and  dinner  affair  for  city  and 
state  officials,  attended  by  John  Lana- 
han.  Jacksonville  city  council  president, 
and  State  Senator  Dan  Scarborough, 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  examining 
the  questions  of  honesty  and  efficiency 
in  Jacksonville's  home  rule  setup. 

Words  exchanged 

The  two  men  got  into  a  fight  about  the 
merits  of  home  rule.  "Not  a  legislative 
floor  fight."  reported  Dudley  Clendinen. 
columnist  for  St.  Petershiirf>  Times.  “A 
car-hood  fight." 

.\  Times-Union  photographer,  who 
was  covering  the  party  on  the  side,  fol¬ 
lowed  Lanahan  and  Scarborough  out  to  a 
parking  lot  after  w  itnessing  a  heated  ex¬ 
change  of  words  between  the  two. 

Before  the  restaurant  maitre  d'  broke 
up  the  fight,  the  Times-Union  photo¬ 
grapher  got  otT  some  shots  of  the  Senator 
and  city  council  president  wrestling  on 
the  hood  of  a  car. 

The  photographer  went  to  the  news¬ 
room  and  developed  the  picture,  printing 
extra  copies  for  some  reporters.  One  of 
them  was  police  reporter  David  Domey. 


The  paper  decided  to  publish  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  story.  But  in  the  meantime. 
Councilman  Charles  Webb,  a  friend  of 
Lanahan's.  telephoned  his  ex-boss  State 
Senator  Lew  Brantley,  who  in  turn  cal¬ 
led  Robert  R.  Feagin.  president  of  the 
Rorida  Publishing  Co.  Feagin  called  the 
city  rcxim. 

The  next  morning,  the  Times-Union 
carried  a  story  without  a  picture. 

That  night.  WJXT-tv  carried  a  brief 
story  about  the  debate  along  with  a  flip 
comment  by  Lanahan  who  said  he  and 
Scarborough  were  just  doing  the 
minuet — just  waltzing  around. 

Reporter  gives  photo 

Domey  hadn't  given  up  his  print  of  the 
picture  yet  because  he  considered  it  his 
property.  Bill  Baxter,  a  reporter  for  the 
tv  station,  found  out  Dorney  had  a  copy 
and  asked  for  it.  Dorney  gave  it  to  the 
station. 

The  next  night,  at  the  end  of  the  even¬ 
ing  news,  the  picture  came  on  the  screen. 
In  the  control  room,  someone  put  on  a 
record  of  a  Mozart  minuet  and  the 
cameraman  rocked  back  and  forth,  in 
and  out. 

Dorney  did  not  see  his  picture  dance. 
He  was  doing  a  traffic  accident  story. 
W'hen  he  got  back  to  the  paper,  managing 
editor  Bruce  Manning  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  one  who  had  given  the  picture  to 
the  station. 

Dorney  said  yes.  Manning  fired  him  on 
the  spot  for  gross  disloyalty  and  told  him 
to  leave  at  once. 


Homemade  rewinder 
saves  a  bundle 

The  two-man  press  crew  at  the  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance-Register  has  designed 
and  built  a  rewinding  device  on  the 
press,  enabling  the  recapture  of  small 
quantities  of  newsprint  that  previously 
were  thrown  away. 

Harold  Havens,  press  room  foreman, 
and  Bill  Diell.  operator,  constructed  the 
unit  to  operate  off  the  motor  that  runs  the 
plant's  Goss  Suburban  press. 

The  device  consists  of  two  V-belt  pul¬ 
leys  which  rewind  the  rolls  of  paper 
much  like  rewinding  a  reel-to-reel  tape 
recorder. 

One  pulley  runs  the  bottom  deck  feed 
roller,  with  another  mounted  on  the  front 
position  roll  shaft.  The  press  motor 
drives  the  feed  roller  pulley,  which  pulls 
the  larger  pulley  as  a  tension  roller  takes 
up  the  slack  on  the  belt. 

Lathes  mounted  on  the  press  control 
the  paper  tension  and  keep  the  rolls  lined 
up. 

A  40-inch  roll  of  newsprint  contains 
sufficient  paper  to  print  about  18.000 
copies,  according  to  Diell.  Prior  to  con¬ 
struction  of  the  rewind  device,  roll  ends 
capable  of  printing  up  to  5(K)  newspapers 
routinely  were  thrown  away  because  of 
time  and  paper  waste  that  would  have 
resulted  from  repeated  stops  for  roll 
changes  during  a  press  run. 

By  splicing  several  small  rolls  to¬ 
gether.  Havens  and  Diell  can  make  up  a 
full-sized  roll  in  an  hour  that  will  com¬ 
plete  the  day's  printing  needs. 

Diell  said  the  newspaper  could  have 
purchased  a  machine  to  do  the  same  job 
for  about  $3,500.  compared  to  the  $130  in 
time  and  materials  invested  to  build  the 
unit. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
spliced  rolls,  the  Advance-Register  ran  a 
contest  to  see  if  subscribers  could  find 
the  spliced  page.  Winners  were  rewarded 
with  a  free  classified  ad  for  a  week. 

Fold-out  Santa 

A  paper  doll-like  cutout  of  Santa 
Claus — fold-over  tabs  and  all — graced 
the  cover  of  Picture,  magazine  of  the 
Sunday  Des  Moines  Register,  December 
14.  Art  work  was  by  Mindy  Miller,  staff 
artist.  An  editorial  note  told  that  the 
cover  was  “our  Christmas  gift  to  all  the 
young  in  heart"  and  that  longtime  read¬ 
ers  would  recall  the  “Jane  Arden"  paper 
doll  cutouts  which  were  long  a  feature  of 
the  Register  comic  section. 

• 

C  of  C  section 

The  Sunday  Oklahoman  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  10-page  section  describing  both 
the  growth  of  the  86-year-old  Oklahoma 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  plans 
for  the  attainment  of  its  goals  for  1976. 


This  picture  was  taken  by  Weaver  Tripp,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  with  a  35  mm  camera  from  a  television  screen  when  someone 
heard  that  the  controversial  picture  was  going  to  appear.  Standing  are 
former  councilman  Walter  Williams  (left)  and  the  restaurant's  maitre  d'.  On 
top  of  the  car  hood  is  State  Senator  Dan  Scarborough.  On  top  of  Scarborough 
is  City  Council  President  John  Lanahan. 
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Editors  pick  top  stories 


Corrections 

The  following  list  of  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  that  affiliated  with  daily  newspapers 
in  1975  were  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  “Mergers  &  Acquisitions”  report 
(E&P.  Dec.  27): 

Athens  (Ala.)  Limestone  Reporter. 
Purchaser:  Hammell  Newspapers 
(Richard  N.  Hammell) 

Brooksville  (F\d.)  Sioi-Jonrnal.  Purch¬ 
aser:  Park  Newspapers. 

Clanton  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Union 
Banner.  Purchaser:  James  B.  Boone  Jr. 
and  associates 

Cookeville  (Tenn.)  Herald-Citizen. 
Purchaser:  C.  Lee  Walls  and  associates. 
Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Crossett  (Ark.)  News  Observer. 
Purchaser:  C.  Lee  Wall  and  associates. 

Edmonds  (Wash.)  Tribune-Review . 
Purchaser:  Chronicle  Inc.,  Centralia 
(Wash.)  Chronicle 

Elizabeth  (Pa.)  Chronicle.  Purchaser: 
Lebanon  Daily  News. 

Easton  (Md.)  Star  Democrat  group  of 
1 1  in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Purch¬ 
aser:  Whitney  Communications  Corp. 
(International  Herald  Tribune,  etc.) 

*  +  * 

Figures  on  advertising  revenues  car¬ 
ried  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  on  December 
13,  1975,  on  page  13  may  have  been  con¬ 
fusing.  The  story  which  cited  ad  volume 
at  $28.39  billion  as  compared  with  $26.8 
billion  in  1974  included  spending  from 
retail.  As  well  the  $1.24  billion  cited  for 
newspapers  is  only  national  advertising 
and  does  not  include  retail.  Retail  in¬ 
vestment  would  have  pushed  newspaper 
volume  over  the  $8  billion  mark. 

iit  Hi 

The  report  in  the  December  13  issue 
on  the  Connecticut  publishers  opposing 
the  sale  of  the  Hartford  Times  to  the 
Hartford  Courant  incorrectly  stated  that 
the  Manchester  Evening  Herald  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Meriden  Record  Co.  The 
Herald  is  published  by  Hagadone  News¬ 
papers. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  report  in  the  November  I  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
conversion  to  a  six  and  nine  format  inac¬ 
curately  stated  that  the  Tribune  had  re¬ 
duced  the  web  width  from  59  inches  to  55 
inches.  The  paper  did  not  make  this 
change.  A  follow-up  report  in  the 
November  8  issue  was  correct. 

*  ♦  * 

The  report  on  the  national  advertising 
representative  assignment  at  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Inc.  incorrectly  identified 
Charles  T.  Tyler  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Tyler  is  vicepresident  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Inc.  and  publisher  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  and  Valley  Journal. 
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Communist  victories  and  assumption 
of  power  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos  were  selected  by  American 
editors  as  the  Top  News  Event  of  1975. 

Cambodia  fell  to  the  Communists 
April  16,  South  Vietnam  surrendered 
April  29  after  years  of  warfare  which  in¬ 
volved  thousands  of  Americans  and  the 
Communists  moved  into  full  control  of 
the  Laotian  government  during  the  year. 
More  than  KXI.OOO  Vietnamese  fled  their 
homeland  and  were  evacuated  and  reset¬ 
tled  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  annual  poll  conducted  by  United 
Press  International,  the  two  assassina¬ 
tion  attempts  against  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  in  California  were  second  in  the 
voting. 

The  capture  in  San  Francisco  of  Pat¬ 
ricia  Hearst  and  two  Symbionese  Libera¬ 
tion  Army  companions  after  eluding  au¬ 
thorities  for  more  than  a  year  was  chosen 
as  the  third  biggest  headline  event  of  the 
year. 

There  was  a  carryover  of  the  top  story 
of  1974 — Watergate — with  the  January  1 
conviction  of  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell,  John  Ehrlichman,  H.  R. 
Haldeman  and  Robert  Mardian  for  their 
part  in  the  coverup.  The  story  was 
picked  as  fourth  in  headline  impact  for 
1975. 

Editors  participating  in  the  UPl  poll 
also  were  asked  to  rate  front-page  stories 
for  their  long-range  significance  and  they 
chose  the  economy  in  this  category.  Re¬ 
ports  of  inflation,  recession,  tax  cuts  and 
unemployment  came  from  around  the 
world  throughout  the  year. 

UPFs  top  stories  of  1975: 


Headline  value 

1.  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  fall  to  Communists. 

2.  California  assassination  attempts 
against  President  Ford. 

3.  Patricia  Hearst,  two  SLA  compan¬ 
ions  captured. 

4.  Watergate  coverup  convictions  of 
Mitchell,  Haldeman,  Erlichman,  Mar¬ 
dian. 

5.  The  economy. 

6.  CIA,  FBI  disclosures:  assassina¬ 
tion  plots,  unlawful  acts. 

7.  U.S.  freighter  Mayaguez  seized, 
crew  and  vessel  rescued  by  U.S.  force. 

8.  New  York  City  fiscal  crisis. 

9.  U.S.  politics:  Rockefeller  with¬ 
draws  from  ’76  GOP  ticket,  Reagan  chal¬ 
lenges  Ford,  10  seek  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation. 

10.  Terrorism:  worldwide  kidnapings, 
bombings,  hijacks. 


Significance 

1.  The  economy. 

2.  Fall  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

3.  CIA,  FBI  Disclosures. 

4.  Energy  including  OPEC  price  in¬ 
creases,  U.S.  controls. 

5.  New  York  City  fiscal  crisis. 

6.  Watergate  convictions. 

7.  The  Middle  East. 

8.  California  assassination  attempts 
against  Ford. 

9.  U.S.  politics. 

10.  Mayaguez  seizure. 


we  can  help  you  get  all  the  facts 
when  you’re  doing 
a  story  on 

aerosols  The  Aerosol  Education  Bureau 

300  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Phone:  212-661-3721 

We  have  the  information  you  need  on; 

•  Issues  surrounding  the  fluorocar¬ 
bon/ozone  theory 

•  Aerosol  industry  action  on  product 
safety 

•  Research  on  aerosols 

.  .  .and  whatever  else  you  need  to 
know  about  aerosol  products  to 
make  your  story  complete 
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How  coverage  of 

It's  becoming  obvious  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  times  in  the  way  the 
news  is  covered  and  displayed  in  news¬ 
papers  and  with  the  wire  services. 

For  example,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Gay  Pauley,  women’s  editor  of 
United  Ptess  International,  had  become  a 
senior  editor  of  the  news  service  in  De¬ 
cember,  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in- 
chief,  declared:  “There  will  be  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  subjects  she  will  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report  about.” 

Her  column  “Woman’s  View.”  which 
she  has  written  since  her  appointment  in 
195.^  as  women’s  editor,  will  be  replaced 
with  special  reports  for  both  daily  and 
weekend  use.  Pauley  will  still  continue  to 
specialize  in  all  aspects  of  women’s 
coverage,  but  will  now  be  able  to  branch 
out.  She  will  not  be  restricted  in  her 
coverage  of  people  in  the  news,  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  in  modern  living  trends,  the  wo¬ 
men’s  movement,  urban  affairs  and 
minorities. 

Jeff  Alderman,  enterprise  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  told  E&P  he  is  pleased 
to  see  the  old  women’s  section  become 
more  of  a  “lifestyle”  section.  In  a  lot  of 
instances,  what  was  the  women’s  section 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  lead  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  second  part  of  the  newspaper. 
“It’s  a  nice  place  to  get  our  AP  enter¬ 
prise  stories  into.”  says  Alderman. 
“We’re  getting  men  to  read  what  was 
formerly  for  the  women.” 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  doesn’t  have 
a  special  women’s  section  any  longer, 
but  has  the  “B”  section,  or  the  second 
section,  for  general  features,  including 
stories  of  interest  to  women,  as  well  as 
people  and  human  interest  stories.  The 
“B”  section  also  includes  the  entertain¬ 
ment  coverage.  The  Atlanta  Journal,  by 
contrast,  still  holds  to  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  Constitution,  on  another  changing 
matter,  according  to  John  Martin,  Assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  sometimes  uses  “Ms.” 
and  sometimes  doesn’t. 

In  December  the  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  announced  it  has  eliminated  most 
references  to  women’s  marital  status  in 
GNS  wire  copy  to  the  52  Gannett  daily 
papers.  “This  style  change,  we  believe, 
recognizes  the  inevitable  and  puts  GNS 
in  the  lead  in  adapting  to  changing 
times,”  said  John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  senior  vicepresident,  news  and 
information. 

Quinn  announced  \nGNS  Wire  Watch, 
a  weekly  informational  bulletin  to  Gan¬ 
nett  editors  and  publishers,  that  “GNS 
style  will  treat  men  and  women  the  same 
on  second  references — by  last  name 
only.  In  a  story  involving  husband  and 
wife,  both  titles — Mr.  and  Mrs. — will  be 
used  on  second  reference  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion.”  Wire  Watch  noted  that  individual 
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news  is  changing 

newspapers  in  the  autonomous  Gannett 
Group  “are  free,  of  course,  to  maintain 
the  local  style  they  believe  suits  their 
communities  of  readers.” 

Gannett  News  Service  transmits  copy 
from  bureaus  in  Washington,  Rochester 
and  six  state  capitals,  articles  originated 
by  individual  Gannett  newspapers  and 
other  news  and  feature  material. 

The  UPI  and  AP  efforts  on  the 
stylebook  changes  are  expected  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  coming  year  and  undoubta- 
bly  there  will  have  been  decisions  on  ref¬ 
ences  to  women. 

Unwed  mothers  publicize  births 

While  most  of  the  major  dailies  don’t 
print  birth  announcements,  there  are 
changes  in  the  announcements  in  the 
dailies  and  in  the  weeklies  which  do. 
Children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  wind¬ 
ing  up  in  print  as  their  mothers  decide 
their  babies’  names  should  appear  in 
newspapers  along  with  the  traditional 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  birth  announcements. 

Gerry  LaBelle  checked  with  a  number 
of  hospitals  and  newspapers  for  an  AP 
check  to  determine  the  prevalance  of  an¬ 
nouncements  of  births  by  unmarried 
couples  or  single  women,  sometimes 
with  the  title  “Miss”  or  “Ms.” 

Nevah  Simmons,  who  handles  birth 
announcements  for  the  Peoria  (111.) 
Journal  Star,  recalled  three  such  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  past  year,  the  first  in 
her  32  years  on  the  paper. 

Hal  Hollister,  news  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  (l&d.) Morniitf’  Tribune  said  the 
paper  printed  eight  to  10  of  the  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  past  year,  and 
mostly  in  the  last  four  months. 

“A  steady  increase”  in  unmarried 
women  listing  their  youngster’s  names  in 
birth  announcements  in  the  last  seven  or 
eight  months  was  noted  in  Albuquerque. 
N.M.,  by  Alice  Gomez  of  the  Bernalillo 
County  Medical  Center. 

Marianne  Gutierrez,  19.  an  unmarried 
woman  who  put  her  child’s  birth  in  a 
newspaper  announcement,  said  she 
wanted  the  hospital  to  do  it.  “1  was 
proud  of  my  baby.”  She  said  that  when 
she  had  a  child  two  years  ago:  “They 
(the  hospital)  never  asked  me  (if  she 
wanted  the  birth  listed).” 

Hospitals,  mostly  the  source  of  news¬ 
paper  birth  announcements,  are  still  not 
asking  the  question  in  many  areas. 
Hospitals  providing  information  say  they 
wouldn’t  list  an  unmarried  mother’s  birth 
without  the  mother’s  permission. 

Even  when  an  unmarried  woman 
wants  a  birth  announcement,  other  hos¬ 
pitals  refuse  to  provide  information,  and 
some  newspapers  still  refuse  to  print 
such  announcements.  Then  there  are 
newspapers  and  hospitals  which  say  the 
question  of  announcing  illegitimate 
births  had  never  arisen. 


Ray  Call,  managing  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  which  printed 
three  or  four  birth  announcements  with 
only  the  woman’s  name  in  the  past  year, 
said,  “Forty  years  ago  it  might  have 
caused  a  mild  sensation,  but  not  in  this 
day  and  age.” 

Other  changes  in  the  times 

Another  example  of  changing  times 
could  be  male  food  editors.  Harvey 
Steiman,  food  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  said:  “There  are  actually  about 
14  of  us,  male  food  editors,  in  different 
newspapers  across  the  United  States.” 

In  a  speech  “Changing  Styles  in  Food 
Reporting,”  Steiman  noted  that  major 
newspapers  are  getting  away  from  sim¬ 
ply  having  recipe  persons  as  food 
editors.  “We’re  moving  from  recipes  to 
food  news.  We’re  getting  away  from 
using  ‘canned’  material  presented  by  big 
food  companies  and  just  using  it  without 
question. 

“We’re  more  likely  to  look  for  what 
really  is  of  news  value,  what  people  want 
out  of  a  food  section,”  Steiman  said.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  focxJ  reporters  don’t 
react  to  “publicity  that  tries  to  extol 
product  virtues  that  may  or  may  not  exist 
and  ignores  negative  points  that  may  be 
there.” 

Steiman  says  this  is  changing  “be¬ 
cause  newspapers  have  changed  and  are 
less  willing  to  just  take  the  handout  and 
run  it  without  question.  They’re  going  to 
try  to  get  both  sides  and  essentially  .  .  . 
our  job  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  reader. 

“Food  coverage  is  not  something  that 
can’t  be  limited  to  just  talking  about  food 
itself  anymore.  We’re  concerned  with 
the  price  of  it;  they  way  it  is  made;  con¬ 
trol  of  it;  how  it  is  packaged;  how  it  is 
presented  to  us.” 

Changes  in  format  and  coverage  have 
been  instituted  at  newspapers  lately.  For 
example,  N.  S.  Hayden,  president  and 
publisher.  Huntinitton  (W.Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  said  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Huntington  “because  it  was  felt  that  the 
morning  and  afternoon  newspaper  were 
too  much  alike. 

“We  felt  drastic  changes  were  in  or¬ 
der,  including  cutting  down  on  reportage 
of  local  government,  which  readership 
surveys  said  bored  readers  to  death. 

“The  new  Advertiser  is  a  newspaper 
put  out  for  readers  rather  than  editors,” 
he  said.  The  newly  revamped  paper  de¬ 
votes  much  of  its  space  to  major  features 
and  many  stories  that  were  formerly  re¬ 
ported  in  detail  are  now  only  capsulized. 
The  same  staff  of  18.  including  six  repor¬ 
ters,  however,  produces  the  Advertiser. 

A  change  noted  by  an  editor  in  the 
South  who  didn’t  wish  to  be  identified 
concerns  more  news  about  blacks  being 
integrated  into  the  whole  of  the  paper 
rather  than  run  in  certain  places.  “There 
is  less  black  news,  especially  social,  in 
the  papers,  but  we’re  seeing  more,  with 
pictures,  and  it’s  mixed  with  other 
news,”  he  said. 
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Music  critic  observes  artist 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

During  the  week  in  writing  his  music 
stories  he's  Elliott  W.  Galkin  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun.  But  in  the  Sunday  Sun  Gal¬ 
kin  is  really  the  voice  behind  the  two 
record  column  bylines  of  “Florestan 
Croche”  and  "Bob  Stuart." 

The  first  pen-name  is  a  double  pun: 
Florestan  was  19th  century  composer 
Robert  Shumann's  name  as  a  critic,  and 
the  French  composer  Debussy  used 
Croche  as  his  byline  as  a  critic.  "So  I  put 
them  together  and  use  Florestan  Croche 
in  reviewing  classical  music  recordings," 
said  Galkin.  Bob  Stuart  is  his  name  in 
jazz  record  reviews. 

Galkin  is  unique  among  music  critics. 
"Lots  of  people  say  critics  can't  do  the 
things  they  criticize,"  he  told  E&P  in  an 
interview.  "But  I'm  active  as  a  music 
critic  and  as  a  performer.  1  feel  that  when 
I  write  I  can  write  from  a  considerable 
amount  of  practical  experience. 

"This  adds  an  element  of  conviction, 
which  helps  when  you're  talking  in 
newspaper  copy  to  the  performers  and  to 
the  public."  Galkin  has  studied  conduct¬ 
ing,  violin  and  viola,  orchestration  and 
composition  under  renowned  artists  and 
performs  with  various  symphonies.  And 
he  has  also  been  playing  the  bass  fiddle 
in  dance  bands,  having  played  in  the  Ft. 
Dix  (N.J.)  band  and  the  Glenn  Miller 
orchestra. 

In  December  Galkin  was  honored  with 
a  S500  check  from  the  American  Society 
of  Composers.  Authors  and  Publishers 
(.ASC.AP.  I  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York 
City)  for  his  articles  on  music  in  the  Sun. 
ASC.AP  President  Stanley  Adams  pre¬ 
sented  plaques  and  checks  to  1 1  winners 
of  the  8th  .Annual  Deems  Taylor  Aw  ards. 

Galkin  was  the  only  1975  winner  from 
a  daily  newspaper.  It  was  the  second 
time  Galkin  was  a  Deems  Taylor  winner, 
having  won  it  also  in  1972. 

"The  Sun  thinks  music  is  important; 
that  it's  a  reflection  of  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  life  of  the  city.  I  hear  music 
is  not  taken  seriously  at  many  papers, 
but  I'm  an  optimist."  says  Galkin,  "in 
believing  that  the  music  critic  is  recog- 
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nized  as  an  indispensable  part  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  People  want  to  know  about 
music,  as  they  do  theatre  and  movies; 
these  things  are  all  intertwined." 

For  the  Deems  Taylor  Award,  in 
which  Galkin  was  cited  for  his  "distin¬ 
guished.  analytical  articles  and  reviews." 
10  of  his  many  .Sun  pieces  were  sub¬ 
mitted  earlier  in  the  year,  including  re¬ 
cord  reviews,  stories  of  books  on  music, 
an  article  on  the  impending  strike  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  one  on 
the  development  of  musical  scholarship 
in  America  and  an  article  on  the  scope  of 
contemporary  American  musical  com¬ 
position. 

Since  1961  Galkin  has  covered  all 
major  musical  events  in  Baltimore  for  the 
Sun.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Goucher  College  music  department  since 
1960.  and  has  also  been  chairman  of  the 
department  of  music  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  since  1964  and  director  of  musical 
activities  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
since  I%9. 

Galkin,  who  has  his  doctorate  in 
musicology  from  Cornell  University, 
started  writing  about  music  and  drama 
for  ihe  Adirondack  Enterprise  at  Saranac 
l.ake.  N.Y..  in  the  1950s,  later  studying 
conducting  and  musicology  in  Vienna  on 
a  Fulbright  grant,  acting  as  apprentice 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
and  graduating  from  the  Paris  Conser¬ 
vatoire  in  conducting.  Now  he  often 
conducts  the  Baltimore  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra  and  the  local  symphony. 

"The  reaction  to  my  Sun  stories  (he 
generally  does  three  a  week)  has  been 
gcx>d  and  bad.  Even  when  people  object 
in  letters  to  the  editor,  that's  good 


as  a  partner 

though,  because  it  provokes  a  reaction 
from  those  attending  a  music  perfor¬ 
mance  about  the  validity  of  the  experi¬ 
ence. 

"There's  also  a  contest  to  see  if  the 
person  reading  the  review  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  critic.  Some  take 
it  very  personally. 

"1  try  to  write  a  review  that  is  literate 
and  respectful — particularly  respectful  to 
the  artist.  1  think  good  criticism  should 
reflect  an  element  of  respect  and  ap¬ 
preciation  even  when  you  disagree.  I'm 
in  the  minority  on  this.  I  look  at  the  critic 
as  a  partner  to  the  performer  and  com¬ 
poser.  And  as  his  partner  I  can  disagree 
with  him.  but  my  responsibility  is  like 
his — to  try  to  stimulate  a  love  of  the  art." 

Galkin  picks  his  own  editorial  topics. 
He  comes  into  the  Sun  just  to  write  his 
articles,  writing  to  deadline,  with  usually 
50  minutes  to  write  the  reviews.  "Thank 
God  I  write  fast,"  he  said.  He  gets  in  8(X) 
words,  generally  a  full  column  at  the 
II;I5  p.m.  deadline,  writing  it  into  what 
he  calls  ’one  of  those  electronic 
monsters.' 

“I've  been  encouraged  by  all  of  the 
editors  I've  written  for  in  13  years. 
Rarely,  very  rarely,  is  my  story  cut.  and 
then  only  in  an  emergency.  They  tell  me 
how  much  to  write  and  I'm  able  to  write 
to  size.  I  get  a  big  bang  out  of  writing  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  gives  me  plea¬ 
sure." 

President  of  the  Music  Critics  .AsscK'ia- 
tion,  composed  of  about  I.5()  critics  on 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Galkin  has  been  in  charge  of 
developing  training  programs  for  young 
music  critics  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Every  summer  these  take  place  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  major  music  festivals. 

Another  concern  of  Galkin's  is  his  de¬ 
sire  to  see  a  kind  of  a  program  at  colleges 
and  universities  to  prepare  individuals  to 
be  critics  of  music  for  newspapers.  Smal¬ 
ler  newspapers,  he  said,  need  critics  who 
can  write  about  music  knowledgeably  as 
well  as  theatre  and  the  other  arts.  The 
Music  Critics  group  has  contacted  vari¬ 
ous  universities  and  several  conser¬ 
vatories  to  try  to  initiate  and  help  create 
such  a  program.  Some  journalism 
schools  may  have  an  isolated  course  in 
criticism,  but  Galkin  said  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  coordinated  course  is  necessary 
for  a  professional  critic  in  the  arts,  and 
"criticism  of  the  arts  in  tv  and  radio  has 
to  get  started  too." 

Recently,  Galkin  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper  music  critic  to  be  appointed  to  the 
National  Planning  Panel  (Music)  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Last 
fall  he  was  honored  by  being  one  of  a 
handful  of  Americans  to  deliver  a  presen¬ 
tation  at  an  international  colloquium 
about  composer  Hector  Berlioz  in  Paris. 
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Comics  ‘festival’ 
is  introduced 

Beginning  January  5,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  is  introducing  its 
newest  daily  comic  strip  by  a  cartoonist 
in  his  early  twenties,  James  Schumeister. 
The  Sunday  page  starts  February  15. 

The  strip  bears  a  long  title,  “The  Great 
Atomic  Aftermath  &  Fresh  Fruit 
Festival" — probably  to  be  informally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Festival.”  LAT  director 
and  editor.  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  says  it 
“is  the  start  of  a  new  world,  literally, 
from  scratch.” 


Schumeister's  new  comic  strip. 

Schumeister  developed  his  comic  strip 
when  he  was  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  University  i)f  Minnesota  Daily.  Syn¬ 
dicate  promotion  suggests,  “Don’t  try  to 
analyze  his  Strangelove  thrusts  and 
crazy-mirror  views.  Just  relax  and  en¬ 
joy."  Dorsey  is  telling  editors  that  if  they 
don't  understand  Festival,  show  it  to 
teenagers.  “It's  their  kind  of  strip,  and 
they  are  the  readers  of  tomorrow.” 


Vanocur  column 
to  be  syndicated 

Sander  Vanocur,  chief  television  critic 
of  the  Washington  Post,  began  a 
twice-weekly  syndicated  column  De¬ 
cember  31. 

The  new  column,  distributed  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  will  re¬ 
view  shows,  programming,  trends,  and 
examine  television's  influence  on 
American  society. 

Vanocur  began  his  Journalism  career 
in  1954  on  the  London  staff  of  the  Man- 
ehester  Guardian.  He  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  joined  NBC  in 
1957,  where  he  worked  for  14  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  was  White  House  corres¬ 
pondent  and  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Today  Show. 

The  newsman  left  NBC  in  1971  and 
then  was  with  the  National  Public  Affairs 
Center  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Center  for  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  and  Duke  University.  He 
was  named  chief  television  critic  and 
editor  for  television  news  at  the  Post  last 
July. 


Business  column 
goes  on  radio 

“Small  Business",  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  by  Mark  Stevens,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  regular  weekly  feature  of 
New  York's  WNYC-AM  radio. 

The  “Small  Business"  column,  which 
appears  in  lA)ng  Island's  Nensday,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  other  pap¬ 
ers.  is  a  regular  news  service  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  small  business  area. 

The  radio  broadcast  is  similar  to  the 
print  column  in  editorial  approach — both 
offering  news  and  how-to  information  for 
the  self-employed. 


A  twenty-nine  year  old  cartoonist  who 
has  always  enjoyed  drawing  animals 
has  come  up  with  a  new  comic  strip, 
"Zoonies."  The  title  comes  from  the 
dictionary  definition  of  zoon,  provid¬ 
ing  Craig  W.  Leggett  with  an  offbeat 
animal  kingdom  of  beasts  and  bugs. 
Leggett  was  a  basketball  scholarship 
student  at  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity  headed  toward  a  career  in  elec¬ 
tronics  until  an  art  course  changed  his 
mind.  After  college  he  took  a  cartoon¬ 
ing  course  with  Famous  Artists  and 
free  lanced  for  magazines.  A  native 
Californian,  he  lives  in  Sacramento. 
Enterprise  Features  is  syndicating 
"Zoonies"  daily  and  Sunday. 


Nobel  Prize  winner 
heard  in  new  series 

Winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  a 
leading  political  dissident  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Andrei  Sakharov  speaks  out  in  a 
five-part  syndicated  excerpt  from  his 
latest  book,  “My  Country  and  the 
World.”  The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  circulating  the 
series  by  the  father  of  the  Russian 
H-bomb.  Sakharov's  book  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  Inc. 


It’s  uproariously  Revolutionary.  COLONIAL  CAPERS,  by  Joe  Escourido. 

(A  daily  romp  through  the  roots  —  and  weeds  and  all  —  of  America.) 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Discounters  rack  up 
Christmas  saies 


By  Dan  Lionel 

Christmas  business  was  “sensational” 
and  the  150  members  of  the  Mass  Retail¬ 
ing  Institute,  who  run  6,500  retail  stores 
and  generate  a  volume  of  $40  billion  an¬ 
nually  are  “jubilant.” 

"i  hat’s  how  Kurt  Barnard,  president  of 
MRl  characterized  the  holiday  business 
picture  for  the  discount  department 
stores. 

Neither  Barnard  nor  the  MRl  are  given 
to  loose  language  or  unsupported 
generalizations.  Working  on  a  tight  gross 
margin  of  28.39%  compared  with  conven¬ 
tional  department  store  margins  of  38%  to 
50%  the  words  ‘accountability’  and  ‘pro¬ 
ductivity’  loom  large  in  the  vocabulary  of 
MRl  discount  department  store  members 
who  are  euphemistically  termed  ‘self- 
service  general  retail  merchandise 
stores.’ 
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Every  aspect  of  the  members’  business 
that  can  be  measured  is  reduced  to  num¬ 
bers  and  percentages  by  MRl  including 
the  $1  billion  that  is  spent  on  advertising 
representing  2.44%  of  sales  in  the  fiscal 
period  ’74-’75 — the  same  percentage  that 
was  allocated  in  the  previous  year. 

For  discount  department  stores,  adver¬ 
tising  has  had  to  do  a  big  Job.  As  Barnard 
explained  it,  the  discount  department 
store  concept  is  only  about  20  years  old 
and  advertising  has  played  a  dual  role  of 
educating  the  consumer  while  selling 
merchandise.  “There  was  a  battle,”  said 
Barnard,  “to  create  an  image  of  stability 
in  the  consumer’s  mind.  Then  self  service 
lacks  a  certain  amount  of  glamour.  Self- 
Service  discount  department  stores  gen¬ 
erally  have  no  charge  accounts  and 
charge  for  delivery.  These  are  the  factors 
that  make  savings  to  the  consumer  of 
20%  to  25%  possible.”  But  in  the  last  10 
years,  the  MRl  executive  noted,  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  won  over.  “Now,  dis¬ 
count  department  stores  are  a  way  of  life. 
The  new  generation,  whose  parents  took 
them  shopping  in  such  stores  consider 
them  part  of  their  life  style.” 

Now  major  conventional  retailers  are 
reaching  out  to  embrace  this  rich  lode  of 
consumer  dollars.  Barnard  pointed  to  the 
Richway  Stores,  fostered  by  Rich’s  of  At¬ 
lanta.  Clover  Stores,  offspring  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia  and 
Dayton-Hudson’s,  Target  Stores.  They 
join  ranks  with  such  institutions  as 
Zayre’s,  Treasury  Stores,  Kuhn’s,  etc. 
Sales  of  member  stores,  fired  up  by  the 
combination  of  recession  and  inflation 
have  caused  profits  to  zoom  since  last 
spring  from  8%  or  9%  to  40%  or  more. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  carried  the 
main  sales  development  chores  for  these 
stores  since  their  inception.  Currently, 
Barnard  says,  they  account  for  75%  to 
80%  of  the  budget.  Direct  mail  which  has 
been  the  number  2  medium  is  used  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  inserts  in  areas  beyond  news¬ 
paper’s  distribution.  Tv  and  radio  are  get¬ 
ting  a  bigger  play  both  for  institutional 
and  item  ads. 

“Circulars  .  .  .  Consumers  Reaction” 
is  Jim  Hollis’  topic  for  presentation  at  the 
upcoming  MRl  Ad  Executives’  Confer¬ 
ence  slated  for  February  10-12  at  the  Sh- 
eration  National  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington, 
Va.  The  ad  execs  will  be  shown  the 
multi-screen  presentation  of  this  major 
NAB  research  project  involving  1,500  in¬ 
dividual  home  interviews  on  inserts — the 
first  showing  of  the  results  of  this  study. 
On  the  tentative  program  for  the  meeting 
there  is  no  other  media  presentation 


planned  but  there  will  be  a  major  session 
devoted  to  ‘soul  searching’  problem  ads 
submitted  by  members.  These  ads  will  be 
shown  on  a  screen  to  be  criticized  and 
improved  by  fellow  ad  men  as  well  as 
agency  executives. 

Are  MRl  members  paring  down  the 
number  of  outlets  they  own,  Barnard  was 
asked?  “Naturally,  our  members  are 
constantly  re-evaluating  the  profitability 
of  outlets  but  there’s  no  wholesale  clos¬ 
ing  trend.”  In  fact,  there  is  definitely  an 
expansion  move  that  is  becoming  evi¬ 
dent,  particularly  in  small  rural  mar¬ 
kets,”  he  noted. 

Low  overhead,  a  key  to  the  mass  re¬ 
tailer’s  concept,  accounts  for  the  trend 
toward  building  free  standing  stores  in¬ 
stead  of  participating  in  shopping  centers 
where  rentals  are  called  “astronomical” 
by  Barnard.  He  says  the  free  standing 
store  locations  have  proven  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical. 

Just  as  MRl  keeps  its  members  in¬ 
formed  about  every  nuance  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  from  detailed  monthly  performance 
of  merchandising  lines,  compensation 
trends;  federal  and  local  legislation  re¬ 
lated  to  retailing,  etc.,  so  the  stores 
would  like  to  be  kept  informed  by  news¬ 
papers  of  marketing  trends  in  their  lo¬ 
cation,  new  formats,  competitive  data  etc. 

• 

On-the-job  training 
for  J-students 

Beginning  with  the  spring  semester  in 
January,  the  Murfreeshoro  {Tenn.)  Daily 
News  Journal  and  the  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Department  of  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University  will  cooperate  in  provid¬ 
ing  an  internship  program  for  advanced 
news-editorial  students. 

The  agreement,  one  of  a  few  of  its  kind 
in  the  South,  was  announced  by  Richard 
Bell,  Daily  News  Journal  publisher,  and 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Kimbrell,  chairman  of  the 
Mass  Communications  Department  at 
MTSU. 

Under  the  program,  advanced  news- 
editorial  students  will  be  required  to 
spend  10  hours  a  week  for  one  semester 
reporting,  editing  copy  and  doing  photo¬ 
graphy  and  page  layout  for  the  Daily 
News  Journal.  They  will  receive 
academic  credit. 

It  is  anticipated  that  5  to  10  students 
will  be  involved  in  the  program  each 
semester. 

The  interns  will  work  directly  under 
Harry  Hix,  Daily  News  Journal  editor. 
Faculty  coordinator  will  be  Glenn 
Himebaugh,  assistant  professor  of  mass 
communications.  The  two  will  work 
closely  in  monitoring  and  critiquing  the 
students’  efforts. 

The  newspaper  and  the  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Department  have  cooper¬ 
ated  in  projects  in  the  past.  For  several 
years,  the  newspaper  donated  a  page  each 
week  which  was  written,  illustrated  and 
designed  by  journalism  students. 
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Greenspun 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

Next  he  bought  into  the  Desert  Inn  and  a 
radio  station. 

In  1950,  he  bought  the  Free-Press, 
founded  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  after  the  Review-Journal 
refused  to  negotiate  with  the  printers. 

Hank  secured  the  thrice-a-week  paper 
for  $104,000,  the  amount  the  l.T.U.  had 
invested  in  equipment.  At  once,  he  went 
to  a  five-day  schedule  and  changed  the 
name  to  Sun. 

A1  Cahlan,  the  Review-Journal’s  man¬ 
aging  director,  began  taking  potshots  at 
the  new  paper  in  his  column,  called 
“From  Where  1  Sit.” 

So  Hank  started  a  front-page  column, 
slugged,  “Where  1  Stand,”  and  struck 
back.  Soon  he  was  off  after  bigger  game. 

In  1952,  at  the  height  of  his  battle  with 
the  late  Nevada  Senator,  Pat  McCarran, 
had  the  casinos  cancel  all  their  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  Sun. 

Later.  Hank  retrieved  the  advertising, 
unhorsed  the  snorting  McCarran,  ex¬ 
posed  a  gang  of  thieves  and  rancid  office 
holders  and  probably  saved  gambling  as 
a  Nevada  institution. 

He  was  the  first  newspaper  publisher 
to  attack  Joe  McCarthy,  the  Wisconsin 
Senator.  McCarthy  at  once  came  to  Las 
Vegas  to  make  an  address,  in  which  he 
labeled  Hank  as  a  Communist.  When  he 
finished  his  speech,  Greenspun  raced  to 
the  mike  to  repudiate  him.  But  the 
Senator  then  was  departing.  The  Sun 
photographers  got  a  shot  of  him  as  he 
rushed  from  the  building,  and  it  ran  in 
papers  all  over  the  nation. 

While  vacationing  in  Switzerland, 
Hank  received  a  call  Nov.  20,  1963  from 
his  executive  editor,  Ruthe  Deskin,  that 
his  plant  had  burned  down. 

The  next  two  editions  were  printed  by 
the  Review-Journal.  But  the  paper 
wanted  all  the  Sun's  ads  to  run  in  the 
R&J. 

So  the  Sun  began  using  its  storage 
plant  while  its  new  all-white  building  was 
going  up. 

Hank  thought  he  would  be  short,  as 
was  his  5-5  father,  but  at  15,  he  began  to 
grow  and  soon  he  was  a  6-footer  who 
resembled  Jack  Dempsey.  “Dempsey” 
soon  became  his  nickname. 

After  graduating  from  St.  John's  Col¬ 
lege  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  1934,  he  went 
to  work  in  the  office  of  Republican  Con¬ 
gressman  Vito  Marcantonio. 

Soon  after,  he  decided  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  nation’s  basic  industry:  steel, 
about  which  he  knew  nothing.  For  two 
years  he  worked  as  a  salesman,  then 
formed  a  steel-jobbing  company  of  his 
own.  Soon  he  had  20  salesman,  and  his 
brother,  Dave,  was  his  office  manager. 

Hank  was  tipped  off  that  the  Nagle 
Engine  Works  in  Erie,  Pa.,  was  up  for 
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sale.  Closed  by  the  depression,  it  had  an 
asking  price  of  $500,000,  but  was  worth 
many  times  that. 

Although  Hank  had  saved  only  $1,000, 
he  secured  an  option  to  buy  it.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  secured  a 
$2,486,000  contract  for  reciprocating 
marine  engines,  to  be  installed  in  Liberty 
Ships. 

Institutions  and  money-lenders  all 
wanted  50  per  cent  of  the  action.  So 
Greenspun  returned  to  Washington  and 
wangled  a  contract  for  $12  million.  He 
finally  achieved  financing  from  Edwin  P. 
Rocs,  a  Texas  oil  millionaire.  He  agreed 
to  pay  $500,000  needed  to  pick  up  the 
option,  to  refurbish  the  Nagle  works,  and 
to  put  it  into  production. 

Then,  on  a  train  trip  to  Erie, 
Greenspun  came  down  with  an  appen¬ 
dicitis  attack  and  had  to  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  operation.  When  he  recovered, 
he  found  a  check  for  $25,000,  releasing 
him  of  all  claims  to  the  Nagle  works. 
Hank  sued  at  once  for  $1,500,000  dam¬ 
ages.  Then  he  realized  the  case  wouldn’t 
be  tried  for  months.  So  he  Joined  the 
Army  in  1941. 

In  January,  1943,  the  case  came  to 
trial.  Walter  Winchell  reported  the  jury 
couldn’t  reach  a  decision.  One  woman 
held  out  for  she  didn’t  want  to  give  a  Jew 
a  million  and  a  half.  Since  Hank  had  to 
go  overseas,  he  had  his  attorney  settle 
out  of  court  for  a  mere  $35,000.  On  Nov. 
3,  1943,  Hank  married  Barbara  Richie  of 
Belfast,  Ireland.  Then  he  was  off  to  take 
part  in  the  Normandy  campaign. 

At  war’s  end,  it  was  on  to  Las  Vegas 
and  his  fortune. 

• 

Superman  creators 
will  get  payments 

Jerry  Siegel  and  Joseph  Schuster, 
creators  of  “Superman”  who  signed 
away  their  rights  in  1938,  will  now  re¬ 
ceive  $20,000  a  year  for  life  from  Warner 
Communications  Inc.,  whose  subsidiary 
owns  the  copyrights  and  publishes 
Superman  comic  books. 

Both  men,  who  got  the  idea  for  the 
world-famous  comics  character  as  Cleve¬ 
land  teenagers,  are  now  61.  Their  finan¬ 
cial  plight  and  plea  to  the  copyright  own¬ 
ers  for  financial  recognition  “out  of  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation”  came  to  press 
attention  in  early  December. 

Schuster,  legally  blind,  lives  in  Forest 
Hills,  Queens,  New  York,  and  Siegel  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  earns  $7,000  a 
year  as  a  mail  clerk.  He  lives  with  his 
wife,  the  original  model  for  the  Lois 
Lane  character  in  the  strip,  and  his 
daughter. 

1  he  cartoonists  previously  sued, 
claiming  rights,  but  a  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ruled  in  1974  that  rights  had  passed 
forever  to  National  Periodicals  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  the  Warner  subsidiary. 


Harlon  Fentress  dies 
in  automobile  accident 

Harlon  M.  Fentress,  74,  chairman 
emeritus  of  Newspapers  Inc.,  died  De¬ 
cember  9  at  a  Waco,  Tex.,  hospital  of 
injuries  sustained  in  a  Dec.  7  traffic  acci¬ 
dent,  when  his  car  struck  a  parked 
pickup  truck. 

Fentress  formed  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  papers  in  Waco,  Austin, 
Lufkin  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  in  1948 
when  he  and  his  father  purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  Southern  Publishing 
Co.,  their  company’s  parent  organiza¬ 
tion. 

He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where 
his  parents  operated  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  He  began  his  journalism  career  in 
1924  at  the  Waco  News-Tribune,  which 
his  father  had  purchased.  In  1927,  his 
family  acquired  the  Waco  Times-Herald, 
an  evening  daily  which  was  merged  with 
the  morning  paper.  Fentress  later  joined 
his  father  in  the  corporation  which,  by 
that  time,  included  newspapers  at  Cisco, 
Ranger,  Eastland,  Cleburne,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Wichita  Falls,  Orange,  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  Corpus  Christi,  Texarkana, 
Brownsville,  Harlingen  and  Laredo.  He 
was  named  vicepresident  of  Southern 
Publishing  in  1932  and  later  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  reorganized  firm,  renamed 
Newspapers,  Inc.  He  became  board 
chairman  in  1%2. 

Fentress  recently  announced  that 
Newspapers,  Inc.  had  reached  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  sell  its  prop¬ 
erties  to  Cox  Enterprises  of  Atlanta. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Clara  Lacy;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ed  L. 
Humphreys  III,  both  of  Waco;  a  sister, 
Dorothy  Brown  of  Corsicana,  Tex.;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  D.  MacLauchi.an.  54,  copy 
editor  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  and  former  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Telegram  Feature  Parade  manager; 
November  30. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Norton.  salesman  for 
Parade — promoted  to  advertising  sales 
manager,  Chicago  office. 

^  ^  i(i 

Jamks  a.  Bi.i.sskli.,  65,  retired  from 
copy  desk  of  Toledo  Blade  and  former 
editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  De¬ 
cember  24. 

*  * 

Luisk  Lkismkr  Mahon,  49,  former  De¬ 
troit  News  reporter  and  for  13  years 
women’s  editor  of  the  Petoskey  News 

Review:  December  20. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Lee,  70  former  writer  for 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  who  originated  a 
feature  based  on  the  F.B.l.’s  “Ten  Most 
Wanted”  fugitive  list. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Ci.ark,  68,  retired  editor,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Times:  December  16. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


ASTROLOGY 


DAILY  HOROSCOPE  and  WORD  PUZZLE 
features  available  at  $1.50  each  per 
week.  Camera  ready.  Penny  Syndicate. 
Mid  City  Station.  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


CITIZEN  ACTION 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It  s 
400  words  weekly  on  a  new  subject, 
rather  important.  John  McKean.  333  E. 
43.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANOCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product— at  a  better  price.  Send  for  your 
FREE  brochure  today.  (You’ll  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcastles, 
P.O.  Box  1356,  Newport  News.  Va. 
23601. 


JOB  ADVICE 


ASK  CHUCK  VANCE  answer  column  on 
jobs,  bosses,  careers,  small  businesses. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  Street. 
Park  Forest.  Ill,  60466. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  MOVIE  REVIEWS  (cartoon  illus¬ 
trated)  attract  readers,  build  theatre  ad¬ 
vertising.  Camera  ready.  Weekly  update. 
Samples,  rates.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown.  N.Y.  10940. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


HOME  REMEDIES  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH.  A  consulting  p^chologist  at¬ 
tacks  everyday  problems.  (Camera  ready. 
Weekly.  Stillwater  Publishing  Co.,  Box 
113.  Stillwater.  Minn.  55082. 


WEEKLIES,  SHOPPERS,  TV  guides, 
dailies,  small  or  big.  Enhance  your  pub¬ 
lication  with  TV  PICTO  GAME,  the  ever- 
popular  little  family-fun  rebus  puzzle  en¬ 
joyed  by  millions  nationwide.  RECES¬ 
SION  CCJNSCIOUS?  Me.  too.  So,  WOULD 
YOU  BELIEVE  $1.50  (formerly  $3  to  $5) 
per  game?  Not  much  for  this  brain- 
tweaking  fun-to-solve  reader  pleaser. 
Available  in  5x3  camera  ready  slicks 
(with  solution)  ready  to  photo-reduce. 
Crisp  and  clean  drawings.  SAMPLES? 
Write  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 


NEWS,  FEATURES,  interviews,  columns 
and  regional  Congressional  coverage  by 
veteran  editor.  Bob  Westgate,  (202) 
628-3050. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  FEATURE. 
Weekly  5(X)-word  hard-hitting  commen¬ 
tary  on  crime,  criminal  and  juvenile  jus¬ 
tice  and  issues  by  distinguished 
criminologist.  President  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Col¬ 
umns  have  appeared  in  45  papers.  Write 
for  samples.  Dept.  PE.  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  411  Hacken¬ 
sack  Ave.,  Hackensack.  N.J.  07601. 

FIGLEAVES  .  .  .  intellectual  humor  at  its 
best.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles.  Box  1356,  Newport  News. 
Va.  23601. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only) 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
_ Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 _ 

WOMAN’S  COLUMN 


TRIAL  OFFER  of  well-established  wo¬ 
man's  column  by  national  magazine  and 
newspaper  writer.  Varied  viewpoint, 
humorous,  general  appeal.  Subscriber 
response  excellent.  First  3  free.  Contact: 
Carter  Associates,  Box  86.  No.  Egre- 
mont.  Mass.  01252.  (413)  528-0051. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  (government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  (wo  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280:  Res, 
(913)  381-6815. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach.  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  3CX)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick.  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE 
Since  we  first  ran  this  ad  3  weeks  ago. 
publishers  in  Lubbock.  Texas;  Min¬ 
neapolis-.  Jacksonville  (2);  Washington 
D.C.:  Ft.  Lauderdale:  Palm  Beach;  Weston, 
Mass.;  Syracuse;  Wellsville.  N.Y.;  Tucson; 
Wilmington,  N.C.;  Greenup.  Ky.;  Honolulu; 
Montreal;  Indianapolis;  have  responded. 
Good  Times  is  a  chain  of  music  newspap¬ 
ers  who  are  offering  a  unique  opportunity. 
Top  writers  and  camera-ready  copy  make 
for  low  overhead  and  high  profits.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  publishers  who  have  own  typeset¬ 
ting  or  printing  facilities.  Any  area  with 
large  college  population  and  a  music  scene 
can  be  highly  profitable.  For  information 
and  samples  write:  The  Good  Times.  80-32 
164th  St.,  Jamaica.  N.Y.  11432. 

E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  husband-wife  team  would  like 
to  buy  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  8. 
Husband  comes  from  long  line  of  news¬ 
papermen.  Substantial  down  payment  av¬ 
ailable.  Box  18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


VERSAMAT  5N  FILM  PROCESSOR,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  4  years  old.  We  re  remodel¬ 
ing,  need  space.  $5M  including  many 
spare  parts.  Contact  Hank  Daniel,  Photo 
Lab  Manager,  Knight  Publishing  Company, 
Box  2138.  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28233.  (704)  374-7419. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961-3800.  2971TL-4600.  Key¬ 

boards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057.  Ph, 
(609)  235-7614. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  KDT  Terminal.  Jay 
Thornton.  Daily  Home.  P.O.  Box  977,  Tal¬ 
ladega.  Ala.  35160.  (205)  362-1000. 

2%1  WITH  NEW  READER,  spare  parts  kit, 
$5500.  4961TL  with  3  keyboards  and 
spare  parts  kit,  original  price  $17.5(X).  our 
price  $8500.  Call  Mr.  George,  (609)  428- 
6240  or  write  P.O.  Box  3485.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19122. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREELANCE  SERVICES 

ATTENTION:  ALL  FREELANCE 
AND  CREATIVE  TALENT 
Promote  your  career  the  best  way  of  all. 
Advertise  in  "The  Director  of  Freelance 
Professionals  &  Creative  Services.”  Will 
reach  Agencies,  Publishers  and  big  com¬ 
panies  nationwide.  For  details  write  or  call: 
The  Directory.  Box  E  Suite  1500,  2  Penn 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001  (212)  244- 
3100. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLONIAL  HERITAGE  and  Bicentennial 
publication.  Small,  high-quality  3-color 
tabloid.  Subscription  list  95%  renewal  ex¬ 
perience.  Pennsylvania  corporation.  Tre¬ 
mendous  potential,  owner  can  not  supply 
necessary  capital.  Can  be  moved  to  any 
part  of  country.  Write;  COLONIAL  HERI¬ 
TAGE,  P.O.  Box  1776,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 
08805  or  call  (201)  469-9523. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLIES  seeking  new 
owner  interested  in  profitable  growth  op¬ 
portunity  in  economically  sound  area  with 
good  homes  and  excellent  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  facilities  nearby. 
Complete  composition,  job  plant,  real  es¬ 
tate  Included.  Initial  cash  investment  in 
$60,000  range.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COUPLE  wants  small  community  involve¬ 
ment  and  exclusive— repeat,  exclusive- 
weekly,  semi  or  small  daily.  Zone  5,  7  or  8, 
No  suburbs.  No  shoppers.  $150-250.(X)0 
gross.  Solid  references  near  you.  We  are 
experienced,  mature,  discreet  and  want  a 
town  with  pride.  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  5  units  1964  65, 
available  February  March  1976 
FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  2  units  1966, 
available  February  March  1976 
6  UNIT  NEWS  KING,  with  2  Color  King 
folders 

CAPCO  36"  Rewinder 
BALDWIN  COUNTOVEYOR,  standard  or 
electronic 

DIDDE  GLASER,  Model  DG320,  3  station 
inserter 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  bos  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
ciassified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  I  year. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series,  2  units,  1972 
Goss  Urbanite,  3  units,  folder. 

Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22,  folder  and  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  22%x36,  1970 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


2  UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press.  Good 
condition,  with  folder.  NuArc  plate  maker 
available.  Phone  (304)  436-3144  or  (304) 
645-1206  or  write  West  Virginia  Daily 
News.  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  24901. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic  E 
ectronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga,  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES  _ 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Name 


Address 
City  __ 
Phone  — 


-State 


-Zip 


Authorized  by 

Classification 

Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exa^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


RESEARCH  STUDIES 


NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  RESEARCH  can 
help  improve  your  market  position.  Con¬ 
tact:  Barbour  &  Monroe,  specialist  in  mar¬ 
ket  and  opinion  research,  239  Pasadena 
Place,  Orlando,  Fla.  32803.  Phone:  (305) 
423-0509.  No  obligation. 

Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  faculty  members  to  teach  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news-editorial  courses.  Appoint¬ 
ment  effective  August,  1976.  Candidates 
for  the  advertising  position  should  hold  the 
PhD  or  be  an  ABD  with  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Candidates  for  the  news- 
editorial  position  should  hold  an  MA  or 
PhD  in  Journalism  and  have  no  less  than 
five  years  of  professional  experience.  We 
also  anticipate  a  new  position  in  our  tele¬ 
communications  sequence  and  another 
one  in  our  still  photography  sequence. 
Candidates  for  the  radio  TV/film  post 
should  have  a  PhD  in  Broadcasting  plus 
five  years  media  experience  or  an  MA  or 
ABD  with  considerable  media  experience. 
Candidates  for  the  photography  post 
should  have  an  MFA  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  rank  and  tenure  track  de¬ 
pend  on  applicant's  credentials.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  listing  salary  requirements  and  re¬ 
ferences  with  first  letter  to  Dr.  Edward 
Kimbrell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mass 
Communications.  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University.  Murfreesboro.  Tenn.  37132. 
MTSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MID-IOWA  WEEKLY  grossing  $40,000  in 
fast-growth  area,  offset,  ready  for  a  bright 
publisher.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


FANTASTIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  circulation 
manager  to  join  staff  of  rapidly  growing 
shopper  in  Zone  1.  Currently  delivering  to 
31,000  homes  in  3-town  area,  expanding 
to  60,000  homes  in  8-town  area.  Must  be 
able  to  organize  a  door-to-door  delivery 
system.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
lead  a  sales  and  distribution  staff  in  a 
high-growth  potential  market.  Person  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background. 

Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development.  Achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  company 
paid  fringe  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity  on  our 
20,000  circulation  afternoon  offset  daily, 
send  your  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability  for  interview  to  Roger 
Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707, 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  qualified  circulation 
manager  northern  California  group,  two 
dailies,  seven  weeklies.  Smog  free  growth 
area.  Write  E.  B.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  731, 
Willows,  Calif.  95988. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  who  still  believe  in 
a  future  in  this  industry,  it's  here/Zone  6 
combination  daily  and  Sunday.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  central 
Arizona  daily-weekly  group.  Self-starter 
needed.  Good  benefits  and  salary.  Write 
Don  Kramer,  Publisher,  The  Dispatch,  P.O. 
Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER— 
Top  opportunity.  Run  a  one-person  de¬ 
partment  for  growing  but  untapped  daily 
professional  newspaper  in  legal  field.  New 
York  City  location.  Salary  to  25K.  Resumes 
to  Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOY  CREW  OPERATOR-Earn  $50,000  + 
as  crew  contractor  with  fast  growing,  well 
accepted  suburban  daily.  Permanent  job 
with  growth  potential.  Position  will  be  filled 
this  week.  Telephone  collect:  (301)  730- 
6740,  Monday-Friday,  8AM-6PM. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 5  afternoons 
and  Sunday,  25,000  circulation  Area  4, 
Strong  on  collections,  promotions  and 
training.  Requires  consistent  effort.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  circulator 
with  management  capabilities.  Individual 
must  be  able  to  organize  and  promote. 
Medium  size  morning  daily  in  Zone  5.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  16. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  14,000  rural 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Isolated  market  with 
area  to  expand.  The  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  no-nonsense  manager, 
must  know  budgeting,  ABC.  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  motor  routes  and  be  strong  in  collec¬ 
tions.  $15,000  base  salary  plus  bonus. 
This  can  lead  to  a  bigger  opportunity  in 
our  organization.  All  replies  confidential. 
It  you're  with  a  group  or  want  to  move, 
don't  be  afraid  of  the  word  getting  back. 
Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOON  TO  CONVERT  semi-weekly  to 
5-afternoon  daily.  Want  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  go-getter  who  wants  to  be  paid  for 
hard  work  and  success.  Must  have  good 
references  work  wise  as  well  as  character. 
Call  collect:  Norman  Mott.  Yazoo  City 
(Miss.)  Herald.  (601)  746-4911. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  needed  in 
Zone  6.  Combination  daily  and  Sunday  in 
the  right  market  for  future  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1858,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  50.000 
Daily  and  Sunday  In  highly  competitive 
Zone  2  market.  An  ideal  candidate  for 
this  position  would  be  energetic,  ambi¬ 
tious.  imaginative  with  a  good  (but  not 
necessarily  lengthy)  track  record  and 
organizational  ability.  Outside  sales  and 
phoneroom  experience  essential.  Salary 
plus  bonuses  will  place  income  in  upper 
teens.  Box  19.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  INSIDE  SALES 
AND 

DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Here's  your  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  and  leadership  with  Florida's  best 
newspapers.  The  St.  PetersburgTimes  ano 
Evening  Independent  .  .  .  third  in  clas¬ 
sified  Image  volume  in  the  U.S.  in  1974. 
We  re  looking  for  someone  with  proven 
telephone  sales  experience  and  modern 
advertising  expertise  who  can  help  lead 
the  way  in  the  development  of  a  new  com¬ 
puterized  classified  system. 

You'll  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  our  commercial  phone  sales 
department  and  counter  staff.  In  addition, 
you'll  co-ordinate  special  projects,  handle 
customer  relations  and  assist  in  putting 
into  operation  one  of  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  computerized  classified  systems  in 
the  business. 

In  return  we  offer  outstanding  growth  po¬ 
tential  and  unmatched  benefits  including 
company  paid  pension,  profit  sharing  and 
life  insurance.  Health  insurance,  cost  of 
living  supplements,  liberal  paid  vacations 
and  holidays  and  many  more  that  mean 
security  for  you  and  your  family  on  Flori¬ 
da's  Suncoast. 

Write  full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Rich  Riggins.  Classified  Ad  Man¬ 
ager.  Times  Publishing  Co..  P.O.  Box  1121. 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731 

CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

35.000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  VANCOUVER.  WASH. 

First  of  all— yes.  we  ll  pay  a  top  salary. 
You'll  have  the  budget  you  need  and  a  staff 
geared  to  setting  Image  records.  Classified 
volume  IS  half  a  million  inches  yearly.  A 
transition  to  scanner  has  been  trouble 
free.  To  direct  and  lead  this  department 
we  ask  that  you  have  a  solid  background  in 
classified  management.  You  should  be 
highly  successful  m  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  progressive  management 
philosophy  and  a  stable  sales  staff. 

Our  city  IS  great!  Just  10  minutes  from 
Portland.  Oregon,  and  not  yet  spoiled  by 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the  Columbia 
River  and  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing.  60  minutes 
from  best  fishing  and  camping  in  the 
Northwest. 

If  you  want  to  lead  this  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment.  tell  us  about  it  m  a  letter  with  re¬ 
sume  to  Bob  Little.  The  Columbian.  Van¬ 
couver.  Washington  98660.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
15.(X)0  daily.  Zone  2.  with  capacity  for 
movement  into  higher  management.  Ex¬ 
perience  m  weekly  or  daily  field  necessary. 
"One  thousand  percent"  sales  oriented 
with  motivation,  ingenuity  and  initiative 
and  ability  to  manage  small  sales  staff. 
Prove  yourself  and  you'll  be  rewarded. 
Write  Box  1862.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERY  PROGRESSIVE  8000  DAILY  needs 
ad  manager.  Organization  and  sales  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with 
room  to  grow.  Reply  in  writing  only  tO: 
Larry  Carbonelli.  13aily  News-Banner. 
Greenville.  Mich.  48838.  Contacts  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON,  strong  in 
ideas,  layout,  sales,  with  desire  to  move 
up.  Include  resume,  salary  history,  availa¬ 
bility  to  William  Cohen.  Bergen  Newspap¬ 
ers.  Box  130.  Palisades  Park.  N.J.  07650. 

AWARD-WINNING  9000  ABC  Offset  daily 
in  outstanding  community  has  immediate 
opening  for  qualified  ad  salesperson.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  capable  person 
with  growth  and  advancement  in  mind. 
Contact  Alan  DeWitt.  Grand  Haven 
Tribune.  101  N.  Third  St..  Grand  Haven. 
Mich.  49417. 
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AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  wanted  for  a 
large  tri  weekly  operation  in  Area  5.  Don't 
bother  to  answer  unless  you  have  a  strong 
desire  to  work  and  head  an  entire  opera¬ 
tion  someday.  Box  1872.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  18.000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  Area  4  with  proven  record  of  build¬ 
ing  staff  cooperation  resulting  in  sales 
growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  requires 
personal  selling  which  demonstrates  your 
leadership  is  sound.  No  two  year  wonders 
need  apply,  only  permanent  types.  Full 
resume  please.  Box  1750.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED  creative  salesman 
needed  by  dynamic  new  Ohio  weekly 
group.  Opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
ideas  and  reap  rewards.  Grow  with  us!  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  1812.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WINNER  WANTED  by  East's  largest  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group.  180M  circulation. 
Must  demonstrate  strong  chain  and  local 
retail  sales  ability.  Management  within 
months  for  right  person.  Age  and  sex  un¬ 
important.  I  just  want  the  world's  best 
salesperson  manager.  Norm  Hirsch.  Suf¬ 
folk  Life  Newspapers.  Westhampton.  N  Y. 
11977. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON.  Strong  in 
ideas,  layouts,  sales.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume.  references,  salary  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Marty.  Verde  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Box  517.  Cottonwood.  Ariz.  86326. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSONS 

Young,  award-winning  daily  newspaper 
needs  experienced  media  salespersons. 
We  are  fighting  established  competition 
but  market  is  bearly  tapped. 

Liberal  commissions,  weekly  draw,  chance 
for  promotion. 

Call,  write:  Robert  Curran 
7933  New  Jersey  St. 

Hammond.  Ind.  46323 
(219)  989-9500 


IF  YOU  HAVE  outstanding  sales  and  lead¬ 
ership  abilities  and  want  to  get  your  train¬ 
ing  tor  that  "big  city"  job  ahead,  our  Mid¬ 
west  small  daily  will  give  you  the  experi¬ 
ence  you  need.  Send  long  letter,  complete 
resume  to  Box  1848.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  DENVER.  COLORADO 

Metro-Denver  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  in  the  U.S.  and  we  re  a  group  of  15 
suburban  weekly  newspapers.  251.000 
circulation,  serving  this  dynamic  growth. 

We  want  to  add  a  few  really  top-notch 
salespeople  .  .  .  aggressive,  dedicated, 
highly  motivated  and  money  oriented.  If 
you  qualify,  we  offer  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  IS  limited  only  by  your  ability. 

Contact  David  P.  Lynch,  director  of  sales 
Sentinel  Newspapers 
3501  E.  46th  Ave. 

Denver.  Colorado  80216 
A  subsidiary  of 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company 


EDITORIAL 


MAJOR  DAILY  in  Carolina  hiring  2  copy 
editors.  One  must  have  5  years  editing  and 
layout  experience.  The  other  will  be  a  re¬ 
cent  J-School  graduate  who  seeks  a  bright 
future  in  electronic  editing.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  15.  Editor  &  Publisher 


QUALITY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  seeks  sports 
desk  person  with  several  years  experience. 
Night  hours,  but  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  Box  1847.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEEDED— Bilingual  reporter  to  work  on 
English  language  newspaper  in  Coasta 
Rica.  Send  clips,  resume.  Salary  $60 
weekly.  San  Jose  News.  APDO.  7-2730. 
San  Jose.  Coasta  Rica. 


COPY  EDITORS,  experienced,  who  can 
make  headlines  reach  out  and  grab  the 
reader.  Vibrant  metro  PM  in  Area  4.  Should 
have  knowledge  of  VDT  editing.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  PERSON — Connecticut's  most  for¬ 
ward  looking  newspaper  needs  a  desk  per¬ 
son  to  assist  with  all  facets  of  its  news 
operation  and  to  learn  how  to  handle  them 
alone.  Good  experience  with  editing, 
photos  and  layout  preferred,  but  energy, 
intelligence  and  ability  to  work  with  repor¬ 
ters  and  other  editors  is  just  as  important. 
Apply  to  Chris  Powell.  Managing  Editor. 
Journal  Inquirer.  306  Progress  Dr.,  Man¬ 
chester.  Conn.  06040. 


WE  NEED  a  dependable,  mature  news 
writer  editor  for  our  progressive  semi- 
weekly  in  this  beautiful  Florida  beach 
town.  We  offer  much  freedom  (if  you  can 
handle  it),  interesting  people  and  activities 
to  write  about,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
white  sands,  and  some  money  thrown  in  to 
boot.  If  you  like  community  newspapering. 
we'd  like  to  talk  with  you.  No  sacred  cows! 
News  &  Observer.  P.O.  Drawer  B.  New 
Smyrna  Beach.  Fla.  32069. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  ambition  to  progress. 
Good  reporting  experience  background, 
ood  on  detail  and  local  news  approach. 
2M  6-day  daily  in  very  attractive  univer¬ 
sity  town  with  many  recreational  advan¬ 
tages.  Write:  General  manager.  Chico 
Enterprise-Record.  Box  9.  Chico.  Calif. 
95926. 


COUNTY  BUREAU  CHIEF  for  PM  daily  in 
New  York's  Southern  Tier.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  David  Dillon.  The  Evening  Sun. 
Hale  St..  Norwich,  N  Y.  13815. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  tor  7000  -  AM  daily  in 
North  Dakota.  Must  be  experienced,  im¬ 
aginative.  responsible,  capable  of  handling 
wire  and  direct  newsroom  staff.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  required.  Box  8.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  PEOPLE  NEEDED.  General  reporter, 
plus  second  person  in  sports  department. 
Pay  modest,  but  good  fringes.  New  plant, 
central  Florida,  fast  growing  15.(X)0.  6-day 
daily.  Very  competitive  area,  great  experi¬ 
ence.  join  our  team.  Box  2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
high  professional  standards.  One  who  can 
handle  the  "tough  "  assignments.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  daily  or  weekly  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news  desirable.  22M  6-day 
daily  in  very  attractive  university  town  with 
many  recreational  advantages.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record,  Box  9.  Chico.  Calif.  95926. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  40,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  publishing  morning  and 
evening  editions.  Has  complete  charge  of 
news  staff  of  30  and  reports  directly  to  the 
publisher.  Minimum  of  3  years  news  man¬ 
agement  experience  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Yakima  Herald-Republic.  Box 
1618.  Yakima.  Wash.  98907.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 
Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Full  range 
of  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
back  shop  jobs  usually  available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


FREELANCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York  New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  photos.  Pays  8c  a  word,  $8.00  per 
photo.  Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCER  S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck.  N  Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


TAKE  CHARGE  PHOTOGRAPHER  lab 
technician  for  Rocky  Mountain  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  14.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  for  commercial  web  offset 
plant  in  Zone  2.  Only  experienced  need 
apply.  Top  rates  for  right  people.  Box 
1871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press 

Superintendent 

We  are  looking  for  a  person 
to  direct  our  new  Offset  Press 
operation.  This  twelve  unit 
Metro  Offset  Press  has  been 
in  operation  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1975.  Responsibilities  al¬ 
so  include  Camera  and  Plate¬ 
making  in  a  combined  de¬ 
partment. 

The  qualified  applicant 
should  have  press  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  strong 
knowledge  of  a  Goss  Metro, 
inventory  and  cost  control. 
The  ability  to  manage  people 
is  essential. 

We  publish  two  daily  and  one 
Sunday  newspaper  with 
combined  daily  circulation  of 
over  120,000. 

If  you’re  interested,  please 
write  or  phone  the  Personnel 
Manager,  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Box  989,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin  53701 — Tele¬ 
phone  (608)  252-6337. 


Madison  Newspapers  ,  Itx 

An  Affirmative  Action  Empioyer 


PRODUCTION 


OFFSET  PRINTING  PERSONNEL 
We  have  immediate  ope  ungs  for  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  web  offset  pressman,  cam¬ 
era  man  and  stripper,  and  commercial 
printer.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Don  Kramer, 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz.  85222. 


WANTED,  experienced  production  man¬ 
ager  for  17.300  circulation  afternoon  dally 
(except  Sunday)  newspaper  at  North 
Platte.  Nebr..  population  23.000.  The 
Telegraph  is  an  offset  newspaper  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  electronic  composition, 
with  continuing  award-winning  quality. 
The  Telegraph  is  a  "  growth  "  newspaper  in 
a  growing  community  with  superior 
schools,  a  regional  hospital,  abundant  re¬ 
creation.  good  climate,  and  fine  environ¬ 
ment  to  rear  a  family  with  none  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  big  city  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  you  to  progress,  good  starting  pay.  paid 
vacation  and  insurance,  pension,  sick  pay. 
with  a  firm  that  is  highly  people  oriented. 
Air  conditioned,  carpeted  modern  plant 
with  new,  exciting  equipment  throughout. 
Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
We"re  looking  for  that  rare  individual  who  is 
highly  qualified  and  wants  to  go  places. 
Call  (308)  532-60(X)  or  write  Donald  Wing, 
General  Manager.  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
315  East  5th  St.,  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  for 
the  good  life.  An  exciting  challenge  for  the 
right  person. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


HELP!  New  syndicate  needs  salesmen, 
women.  Solid  features.  Write  Group  3.  30 
W.  Washington,  Chicago,  III.  60614. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  3,  1976 


I 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


WE  GET 

PEOPLE 

MOVING 

“Dear  People  of  E&P  Classified 
Dept:  Due  to  the  fact  that  placing  an 
ad  with  you  brought  positive  results, 

I  have  been  traveling  a  bit.  Please 
change  my  address  in  your  records 
from  (Wise.)  to  (Colo.).  Thanks  very 
much,”  A.  L. 

“It’s  all  your  fault  anyway,”  said  P.S. 
in  a  post  script  to  a  letter  asking  that 
his  E&P  subscription  be  sent  to  (Il¬ 
linois)  instead  of  (New  Hampshire). 
“Positions  Wanted  ad  did  a  great 
job,  which  is  why  I’m  now  here,  and 
not  there.  Double  thanx.” 

M.W.  wrote  us.  “Just  a  quick  note  of 
THANKS,  I  am  leaving  (Washington) 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  (Colorado) 
where  I  will  begin  a  job  as  county 
government  reporter.  The  managing 
editor  found  out  about  me  through 
my  classified  in  E&P.  Thanks  for 
your  help.” 

And  how  about  the  former  Florida  ad 
salesman  who  moved  right  into 
management:  "Located  just  the  job 
I  was  looking  for  through  my  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  ad  in  E&P.  Thanks.” 
B.N. 

And  a  big  "THANK  YOU!”  from  E&P 
Classifieds  to  each  of  the  above  for 
telling  us  of  their  success! 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  mainly) — we’ve  got  what  it 
takes  (the  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world)!  So  get  moving 
and  send  us  your  Positions  Wanted 
classified  ad  today! 

ADDED  BONUS  TO 
EiP  POSITIONS  WANTED  PEOPLE! 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they’re  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  Sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

So,  while  you’re  awaiting  for  just  the 
right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad  in  the  maga¬ 
zine — we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the 
HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  advertisers.  That  way 
everyone  from  Maine  to  California 
has  the  Help  Wanted  pages  by  Mon¬ 
day  morning — and  the  same  chance 
to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to  any 
Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  jobs  lor  newspaper  people 


ACADEMIC 


A  GENUINE  PRO:  "Green  Eyeshade"  seek¬ 
ing  instructor  or  assistant  professor  slot. 
Can  teach  news  writing,  editorial  writing 
and  policy,  all  desk  functions,  news  edit¬ 
ing,  layout-makeup,  PR,  press  law,  etc. 
Also  experience  supervising  campus  pub¬ 
lication.  Masters.  Age  49.  20  years  on 
dailies.  All  replies  answered.  Box  1869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRINTING  MANAGER 
Young,  aggressive  printing  manager 
looking  for  company  that  wants  results  and 
growth  in  commercial  printing  operation. 
Present  company  has  doubled  size  but 
lacks  desire  to  continue  pace.  Strong  in 
sales,  customer  relations,  creative,  plan¬ 
ning  and  production  areas.  Box  1769, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Is  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment  a  problem  area?  Do  you  need  a 
new  or  better  control  system?  Would  you 
like  to  increase  both  circulation  and  re¬ 
venue?  I  have  the  solutions  for  you.  Write 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1870,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  5  years  experience  all  phases 
advertising,  seeks  challenge  with  small 
daily.  Degree.  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  1790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on 
small  daily  looking  for  job  on  larger  daily  or 
position  as  general  manager  or  assistant  to 
publisher.  Vast  experience  in  advertising 
and  a  desire  to  move  ahead.  Prefer  Zone  8. 
Box  10.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER.  27,  experienced  municipal, 
police,  features,  seeks  position  with 
medium-to-large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RUSSIAN  SPEAKING  journalist,  4  years 
news  experience,  MSJ,  seeks  writing  slot 
on  metro  daily.  Box  1868,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE,  VERSATILE,  enthusiastic 
25-year-old  reporter,  IVz  years  experience, 
seeks  cityside  position  Zone  9.  Michael 
Tirhey,  20337  Concord  Ave.,  Hayward, 
Calif.  94541.  (415)  278-5661. 


SON  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BORDER  with  7 
years  reporting,  layout,  editing,  staff  train¬ 
ing,  trouble-shooting,  start-up  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  wants  opportunity  on 
Zone  5  or  7  daily.  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I'VE  HAD  IT  with  New  YorkCity.itspollution, 
garbage  strikes,  and  taxes.  My  family  and  I 
know  a  better  life  must  exist  elsewhere.  I 
want  in  at  a  daily  newspaper,  AM  or  PM,  in  a 
big  league  sports  town.  I’m  fully  qualified  to 
handle  coverage  of  any  sports  beat,  a  col¬ 
umn,  desk,  any  combinations  thereof.  At 
33,  I've  done  it  all — newspapers,  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  magazines,  publicity,  radio-TV,  in¬ 
cluding  last  7  years  as  freelance  author  of 
books  and  articles  on  all  sports.  I  am  con¬ 
tributing  editor  for  nationwide  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  and  editor  of  program-magazine  for 
a  top  pro  league.  References  and  samples 
are  plentiful  and  yours  for  the  asking.  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  NEED  A  JOB! 

Reporter,  22,  '75  BAJ,  seeks  small-medium 
daily,  any  Zone.  4  years  on  weeklies.  Was 
hard-hitting  feature  editor  on  large  college 
paper.  Can  report,  edit,  photo,  layout.  Wil¬ 
ling  to  work  hard.  Aggressive, 
enterprising— and  desperate.  Box  1857, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  medium  to  large 
daily  in  Zone  1. 3,8,9  or  Florida.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  and  superb  editing 
skills.  J-grad.  Box  9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


GOOD  COPY  from  sports  writer,  27;  5  years 
30-PM  daily;  have  worked  prep,  college,  pro 
sports;  experienced  deskman.  Zones 
2, 3, 4, 5.  Box  1823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMOR  COLUMNIST  on  Zone  6  metro  daily 
seeks  to  take  column  to  larger  showcase 
market  on  East  or  West  coast.  Experienced 
newsman,  columnist.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  1855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  WASHINGTON, 

BOX  1856,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN  (9  years),  32, 
WHITE  HOUSE/CONGRESS/PENTAGONi 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  experience,  strong 
news  sense,  good  organizer,  editorial  writer, 
accurate,  objective,  reader  oriented,  prac¬ 
tical.  smart,  family,  veteran.  Held  number 
two  spot  ($20,0CXj)  in  line  for  editorship. 
Unemployed  and  looking  for  a  place  tosettle 
permanently.  Call  (703)  830-1330. 


IS  THERE  a  daily  from  Massachusetts  to 
Maine  looking  for  deskman  with  heavy  wire 
and  slot  experience  and  who  also  put  out  a 
metro  Edit  page?  Integrity  offered;  integrity 
sought.  Box  1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  lOyearswhilecircula- 
tion  increased  tenfold.  At  36,  desire  to  move 
to  larger  paper  (25,(X)0  circulation)  from 
Zone  4,  desire  3  or  4.  Box  1865,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITOR,  35,  family  man,  seekseditorshipor 
key  spot  on  PM  daily.  17  years  experience. 
Box  1863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER.  Agriculture,  Sci¬ 
ence,  Ecology.  BS  ag  journalism  Purdue 
University.  Any  Zone.  Kerry  Squires,  8519 
Tade  Lane,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46234.  (317) 
291-1091. 


HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Good  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose,  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif, 
94937.  Ph:  (415)  669-1337. 


BEAT  YOUR  COMPETITION! 
Experienced  news  pro  seeks  permanent 
spot  on  major  or  medium  sized  daily. 
Hard-hitting,  aggressive  investigative  ex¬ 
pert.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMITE  young  entertainment  writer- 
feature  writer  seeks  full-time  position  with 
Florida  weekly  or  magazine.  Write  Chuck 
McCartney,  922  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Home¬ 
stead,  Fla.  33030. 


CALIFORNIA  BAY  AREA.  Seek  writing  pos¬ 
ition  with  newspaper  or  magazine.  35, 
married,  MA,  former  Californian.  10  years 
reporting  experience  with  100,000  + 
paper.  Covered  legislative,  government, 
environment,  medical  beats.  Published  in 
magazines.  Equally  adept  at  investigative 
and  feature  assignments.  Hard-nosed, 
versatile,  competent.  Have  done  layout. 
Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer,  recession 
zapped,  seeks  new  editorial  page  or  other 
position  of  responsibility.  Tough-minded 
liberal,  strong  on  community  involvement, 
political  experience.  Box  13,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR  OR  WRITER 

Newsman  with  30  years  experience  agen¬ 
cy,  newspaper,  news  magazine  now 
Washington  reporter-editor  seeks  position 
as  editorial  page  director  or  senior  writer 
on  a  dynamic  publication.  Expert  on 
foreign  affairs  and  economics,  conversant 
wide  range  domestic  social  and  cultural 
topics,  wide  academic  and  political  circle, 
2  serious  books,  3  languages,  etc.  Per¬ 
sonal  politics  conservative  by  present  day 
standards  but  fiercely  independent  and 
original.  At  49,  top  of  his  talents  and  ener¬ 
gies  plus  judgement  based  on  travel  and 
residence  all  over  the  world.  Box  1,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER  covering  29,0(X) 
population  town  for  city  daily  seeks  new 
challenge.  Year  plus  experience  on  town 
government,  breaking  news,  features.  Pre¬ 
fer  position  with  some  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  more  in-depth  assignments. 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


BOOK  CRITIC  seeks  freelance  book  review 
assignments  from  top  flight  metro  paper  or 
syndicate.  Former  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
staffer  with  many  national  magazine, 
newspaper,  book  credits.  Crisp,  fresh  style 
will  enliven  your  Sunday  book  section.  Not 
interested  in  full-time  work.  Freelance 
only.  Call  or  write  Jan  Harayda,  140  E. 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  (212) 
889-3823. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  will  be  at¬ 
tending  Winter  Olympics  in  Austria.  Seeks 
assignments.  Contact  Haley,  U.S.  FWC, 
Box  31,  FPO  N.Y.  09540. 


PROFESSIONAL  FREELANCE  WRITER 
Long  Island-New  York  area.  Joan  Greguski, 
15  Bayside  Ave.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  11771. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  no  flash  in  the  pan,  but 
a  hard  working  competitor  with  a  solid 
news  background.  Box  1815,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 


YOUNG  composing  room  foreman  seeks 
assistant  production  manager’s  post  with 
newspaper  publishing  firm.  Desire  techni¬ 
cal  upgrade  and  top-flight  superior.  6 
years  experience.  Box  1821,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Ford  and  the  press: 
Better  but  not  good 


Although  the  relationship  between  the 
White  House  and  the  press  has  improved 
under  the  Ford  Administration,  it  is  still 
far  from  satisfactory,  according  to  an 
eight  month  study  released  December  30 
by  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 

The  study,  the  club's  second  Presiden¬ 
tial  report,  noted  that  the  atmosphere 
was  markedly  improved  from  the  days  of 
the  Nixon  .Administration,  several  prob¬ 
lems  severely  hamper  the  press. 

Compiled  by  John  Kole  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  the  study  listed  eight 
points  that  characterized  the  relationship 
so  far.  It  found; 

— President  Ford  has  commendably 
restored  civility  to  White  House  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  re-establishing  the 
regular  press  conference  and  granting 
"unprecedented  and  frequent  interviews 

— The  .Administration  has  improved 
the  accessibility  of  White  House  officials 
and  allowed  the  press  office  to  co¬ 
operate  rather  than  hinder  working  jour¬ 
nalists. 

— But.  the  President  has  not  always 
operated  with  the  "openness  and  can¬ 
dor"  he  once  pledged.  During  press  con¬ 
ferences.  the  study  found  Ford  often 
sidestepped  legitimate  questions  by  re¬ 
verting  to  prepared  and  often  inadequate 
statements. 

— Evasion  of  vital  questions  is  also 
practiced  by  top  W'hite  House  and 
Cabinet  associates.  So  serious  is  the  case 
that  the  club  urged  the  .Administration  to 
issue  an  executive  order  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  implementation  of  his  pledge 
to  conduct  an  "open"  government. 

— Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen  and  his 
staff  have  failed  to  get  information  from 
top  White  House  officials.  Although 
characterized  at  times  as  a  "sabotage" 
of  the  regular  press  ofTice  function  by 
such  officials,  the  study  also  found  that 
Nessen  has  not  done  all  he  could  in  ac¬ 
quiring  such  information. 

— There  is  a  need  for  a  second  news 
briefing  in  the  afternoon  with  a  high 
priority  placed  on  clearing  up  questions 
that  Press  Secretary  Nessen  was  unable 
to  answer  in  the  morning. 

— There  is  a  critical  need  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  solid  information  at  press 
briefings.  Government  experts  especially 
in  foreign  affairs  should  be  enlisted  to 
explain  Ford  programs  and  views,  the 
club  said. 

— Finally,  the  study  suggested  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  role  of  press  secret¬ 
ary  by  the  White  House.  The  press  sec¬ 
retary.  the  study  claimed,  has  “become 
the  victim  of  manipulation  by  White 
House  policy  level  officials." 
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Within  the  text  of  the  report,  the  press 
club  cited  several  instances  of  improve¬ 
ments  including  more  efficient  operation 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  coverage  ban  on 
White  House  social  receptions.  But.  the 
study  also  cited  instances  of  disastrous 
handling  of  the  press. 

.Among  the  officials  the  study  noted  as 
being  secretive  and/or  manipulative  were 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  study  also  criticized  the  handling 


Hill  reporters 

(Continued  from  pafie  12) 


come,  with  29  per  cent  working  50  or 
more  hours  a  week. 

"In  response  to  a  question  asking  for 
their  political  affiliations,  43  per  cent 
identified  themselves  as  liberal  and 
another  14  per  cent.  Democrat.  Only  4 
per  cent  identified  themselves  as  Repub¬ 
lican.” 

The  correspondents  denied  to  Blan¬ 
chard  that  they  followed  a  "pack”  no¬ 
tion  of  story  line  in  their  writing.  "  'Ev¬ 
ery  morning.'  one  Capitol  Hill  reporter 
said  in  response  to  an  interviewer's  ques¬ 
tion,  'a  group  of  guys  come  together  and 
decide  what  the  story  of  the  day  is.  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Washinf’ton  Star,  Baltimore  Sun,  Los 
An^teles  Times  and  Boston  Globe  lead 
the  pack.  The  other  reporters  follow  be¬ 
cause  they  are  afraid  of  being  embar¬ 
rassed  in  front  of  their  bosses.'  "  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  leading  newspapers 
did  not  support  the  conspiracy  theory, 
however. 

One  question  asked  the  correspon¬ 
dents  was  to  what  extent  they  depended 
on  the  following  sources  for  story  infor¬ 
mation: 


of  the  President's  trip  to  Red  China 
which  left  the  White  House  press  corps, 
according  to  one  reporter,  "embittered, 
virtually  unanimously,  over  what  they 
felt  was  Nessen's  inept  peiformance.  his 
failure  to  really  carry  out  the  role  of  the 
press  secretary."  This  trip,  the  report 
noted,  pointed  out  Nessen's  weakness  in 
foreign  affairs. 

The  study  also  noted  that  during 
Ford’s  16  months  in  office,  he  had  held 
23  press  conferences.  14  in  Washington 
and  9  in  other  cities.  Ford  granted  more 
than  .M)  interviews  as  well.  This  com¬ 
pares  favorably  to  former  President 
Nixon  who  held  37  press  conferences 
during  5'/2  years.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  started  the  press  conference,  held  a 
total  of  998  during  his  three  terms. 


1.  Staffs  of  Senators  (92  per  cent). 

2.  Staffs  of  Representatives  (89  per 
cent). 

3.  Representatives  (86  per  cent). 

4.  Executive  branch  agencies  (86  per 
cent). 

5.  Correspondents'  working  files  (85 
per  cent). 

6.  Senators  (83  per  cent). 

7.  Congressional  Record  (69  per  cent). 

8.  Government  printed  material  (58 
per  cent). 

9.  Conffressiona!  Quarterly,  National 
Journal  (56  per  cent). 

10.  Lobbyists  and  other  interest" 
groups  (51  per  cent). 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  saw  their  roles  "to  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  public  as  a  watchdog  against 
corruption  and  malfeasance.” 

Blanchard’s  study  recommends  that 
newspaper  editors  regard  members  of 
Congress  as  part  of  the  “It^cal  beat.” 

"To  insure  the  best  use  of  present 
talent.”  Blanchard  says,  "editors  should 
encourage  and  reward  more  independent 
and  in-depth  coverage  of  Congress.”  He 
said  excesses  of  "pack  coverage"  are 
caused  by  correspondents'  belief  that 
editors  favor  the  big  "story  of  the  day”, 
as  legitimatized  by  wire  services  and 
network  tv  coverage. 


Want  to  expand? 
Fine  properties  are 
available.  Call  us. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 

'1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy^  75206. 
(214)691-2345  : 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)392-5671 
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Mass 

yet  selective  coverage 

CONCERNED 

AMERICANS. 


At  one  time  or  another,  close  to  18  and  a  half  million 
concerned  Americans  have  written  to  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Today's  corporate  advertiser  can 
address  almost  8  million  of  these  people  with  a  single 
insertion  in  the  three  news  magazines. 

That  same  advertising  investment  buys  the  attention 
of  8  out  of  10  daily  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
listed  in  the  1974  Editor  and  Publisher  International  Year 
Book.  Free-press  executives  whose  influence  radiates  to 
some  114  million  men  and  women  in  the  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  two  thousand  English-language  newspapers. 

U.S.News  is  the  spearhead  news  magazine  buy— 
because  its  impact  on  this  peer  group  is  unparalleled. 


Newspaper  Editors 
and  Publishers 

USN  T  NW 

Believable . 76%  .  41%  .  56% 

Objective . 58%.  .12%  27% 

Accurate . 64% .  .  .  27% .  .  40% 

Analytical  . 63% .  .  32%  36% 

Authoritative  .  .  55% .  25%  29% 

Sources;  1974/75  Simmons.  Survey  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  Publishers  by 
Marketing  Concepts,  Inc.,  1975. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPEAK  UP 


Corporate 

(jijiiunioicatioi  s 


Match  media 
to  markets . . . 


U.S.News 

&  WORLD  REPORT 


For  your  copy  of  a  new  report  that 
looks  more  closely  at  the  "New 
Focus  on  Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions,"  please  drop  me  a  line  or  call 
me  at  212-246-3366. 

Jim  Wilson 

Manager,  Corporate  Advertising 
U.S.News  &)  World  Report,  Suite  2300 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 


Important  dates  to  remember: 
Jan.  15,  Feb.1,  Feb.  15,  Hlarcb  1 


WILl  YOU  BE  IN  THIS  PICTURE  NEXT  TIME?-Top  1974  prize  winners  in  the 
four  major  awards  competitions  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  as  they  gathered  last  spring  with  Matt  Meyer,  Foundation  president. 
From  left:  Thomas  C.  lubenow,  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards,  news¬ 
paper  division,  who  represented  investigative  team  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 


nal;  David  lohnston,  Edward  |.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  William  D.  Montalbano,  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards,  The  Miami 
Herald;  Malt  Myer;  Ceraldo  Rivera,  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards, 
broadcast  division,  WABC-TV,  New  York;  and  John  R.  Harrison,  Walker  Slone 
Awards  for  Editorial  Writing,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 


The  first  months  of  1976  will  be  marked  by  four 
contest  deadlines  important  to  you. 

JANUARY  15:  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards.  For 
newspaper  writing  in  the  Pyle  tradition  of  writing 
everyday  copy  about  everyday  people  with  everyday 
dreams.  $1000  cash  prize  and  medallion  plaque, 
plus  a  second  prize  of  $500  and  a  certificate. 

FEBRUARY  1 :  Walker  Stone  Awards.  For  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  field  of  editorial  writing. 
$1000  cash  prize  and  a  certificate,  and  an  honorable 
mention  prize  of  $500. 

FEBRUARY  15:  Edward  ).  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards.  These  awards  are  meant  to  encourage 
newspapermen  and  women  to  help  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  public  officials  to  a  better  understanding 
and  support  of  conservation  through  their  writing. 
Prizes  will  total  $10,000.  One  grand  prize  of  $2500. 
The  remaining  $7500  will  be  divided  into  two 
categories,  and  awarded  to  reporters  on  papers  with 
more  than  100,000  circulation,  and  to  reporters  on 
papers  with  less  than  100,000  circulation.  There  will 
be  four  prizes  in  each  category.  These  prizes  will  be 


$1500,  $1000,  $750,  and  $500. 

MARCFJ 1 :  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards. 
To  recognize  newspapers,  TV,  and  radio  stations 
for  outstanding  public  service.  Two  bronze  plaques 
will  be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper,  and  one  to  a 
TV  or  radio  station.  Plaques  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500.  Runnerup  prizes 
of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be  awarded  in  both  the 
newspaper  and  broadcast  divisions. 

Entries  in  the  Pyle,  Stone,  and  Meeman  competi¬ 
tions,  plus  newspaper  entries  in  the  Howard  Awards, 
should  be  sent  to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  TV  and  radio 
entries  in  the  Howard  Awards  should  be  addressed 
to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  WMC  Building, 

1960  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104. 

Material  submitted  in  these  competitions  must 
have  been  published  or  broadcast  in  1975.  Fact  Sheets 
dealing  with  each  competition  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  at  its 
New  York  address. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


2(X)  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


